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ABSTRACT 

Conclusions about public school labor relations 
advanced in this report are .based on analysis of data from a 
two-phase: study. The first phase consisted of case studies conducted 
during entire collective bargaining cycles in eight school 
districts — four in Illinois and four in California. The second phase 
of the research expanded the work into 65 additional districts in the 
same 2 states, using interviews and surveys as the primary means of 
investigation. Approximately 240 persons were interviewed and a total 
of 1,038 .usable questionnaires returned. The authors conclude that 
(D^public sector labor relations have changed the nature of school 
governance and the patterns of participation of lay persons in the 
schools; (2) three distinct generations and two highly 
conflict-ridden inteirgenerational periods exist in school labor 
relations; and (3) there have been important changes in school 
operations and in the nature of work within schools. The body of the 
report treats the concept of and evidence about the generational 
development of labor relations. The appendices include case study 
reports on each of the eight districts studied in the exploratory 
stage as well as a detailed methodological presentation on the second 
stage, including the instruments used. (Author/MLF) 
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TMTRnnUCTIQM 

It is pertinent to repeat three claims made about the dimenaipna of our 
research in the original proposal. 

First, this resenrch involves governance of schools, or put another way, 

how citizens present themselves in a school setting or are represented by 

others. In looking at citizen participation in governance, however, this 
4 

research departs from much of the past work, which has concentrated 
exdusiK^y on formal means of citizen access— advisory committees, 
community-school councils and the like.""" Relying on a conceptual framework 
drawn from political theory, we recognize other forms of citizen 
representation— such as specific demands by community groupa^nd disturbances 
that lead to a turnover in personnel. Thus the research proposed here follows . 
in aie lineage of Easton',* Almond and Powell, Minar, Ziegler and Jennings, Wirt 

t 

2 

and Kirst, and lannaccone and Lutz. 

Seooftd, this re:,earch is about how collective bargaining is conducted. 
The theory of collective bargaining recognizes the effect of environmental 
forces. 3 But bargaining itself is still considered largely a bilateral 
activity carried out between Vgents representing Labor and Management. Most 
labor theory assumes a bilateral relationship, and most labor practitioners 
are trained in this heritage. 

However, there ii a growiftg body of evidence which suggests that 
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collective bargaining in the public sector is npOilatertl at all, but 
inherently multilateral. Empirical work has /epeatedly shown this tp^be the 
case, and there has, of late, begun to be the development of theory which 
recognizes the ways' in which collective bargaining becomes entwined with 
partisan politics and* other decision-making devices. 5' Juris and Feuille, in 
particular, make the poirit that the public sector provioes multiple access 
points for unions and other interest groups, and that the result may be that 
substantive negotiations take place in 6ity halls, courts or governor's ., 
off tees— places removed from the formal bargaining table. Certainly, 
Peterson's landmark research on Chicago politics indicates a Joining of 
collective bargaining activity to the political machine structure. ^ 

Third, this research is about decision-making in schools. It follows the 
lineag^of organization and environment research which suggests that 
•organizational boundaries may be highly permeable and that decision-making may 
not be as calculatively rational as either Weberian theory or systems analysis 
may lead us to believe.*^ Labor and citizens, groups both permeate existing ^ 

organizational boundaries. Research into managerial work and labor impacts 

' ' - 8 

suggests that the substance and process of managing may be thereby changed. 

In following these three strands of labor relations research, however, we 
found that our preconceptions about how to approach the field were quite 
wrong. We had supposed that by studying acti/e citizens we could understand 
their impa^ct on governance, labor relations and operations. The more fruitful 
approach turned out to be Just the opposite. In order to understand the 
influence of citizens and citizen organizations, one needed to st^dy the - 
development and history of labSr relations rather than th.e development and 
history of .citizens groups, . 
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Early on in our exploration, we discovered what we later called the 
"paradox of high influence and low participation." Citiiens were seldom found 
to be- active in labor relations, but they had always been active at some time 
past'.. Inevitably, they had been highly influential in changing the course of 
labor relati6ns In school distriats. Citizen participation was highly fluid 
and episodic, hardly at all involved in the routine functioning of labor 
relations, bu^t nearly always present at crucial turning points. 

As we gained experience in the field, the importance of episodic citizen 
involvement in education became clear*, and became the cornerstone of an 
expanded and enhanced theory of thP progress of public sector labor relations. 
Our exploratory work was done in eight school districts— four in Illinois andf 

♦ 

vfour in California. The districts ranged in student enrollment from under 
1,000 to more than 100,000. Descriptive statistics of the sites studied are 
shown in Tab^e 1.1. We were active in each district for an entire b^gaining 
cycle, which amounted to a matter of weeks in one "istrict and over 18 months 
in another. We sought to discover what happened in bargaining, the 
development of issues, particularly who's issues were admitted to the propess, 
how the dynamics of bargaining took place and how bargaining was integrated 
into the ortcanization. We also came to understand^ the personalities of 
individuals and the culture of the organizations we studied. (Case study 
reports on each district are included in Appendix A and Appendix B.) 

In the second phase of the research, we expanded the work into 65 
additional districts in the same two states, using interviews and surveys as 
the primary means of investigation. We interviewed approximately 2H0 persons, 
each interview taking roughly 80 minutes. A total of 1,038 questionnaires 
were returned. (A more deuiled methodological presentation, including the 
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Table 1.1 

nharnnnnrlfl^^^^ ^^"^^ ^^^^^ 



Demographics 
(enrollment) 
In enrol.) 
(location) 



Strikes Generation 



Description 



CALIFORNIA 
Homestead 



Thresher 



Palermo 



South 
Garfield 



40,00{f^ 

-8$ 

metro 

n,ooo 

suburban 

100,000 
-2? t> 
metro 



4,000 
suburban 



First 
Inter- , 
generational 

Early Second 
Generation 



Late Second 
Generation 



Early Second 
Generation 



Severe financial 
itress, history 
of labor .unrest • 

Controversy aver 
board and 
superi ntendent 

Overt attempts at 
smoothing conflict 
with union; board 
becoming critical; 
strong teacher org. 

Shows privitization 
of labor relations 
after First Inter- 
generational Conflict 



ILLINOIS 
Riverview 



Boulder 
City 



Industrial 
City 



Tipid 
Village 



25,000 

separate 
city 



5,000 

separate 
city 

3,500 

suburban 
city 

900 
no change 
suburban 



Late Second 
Generation 



Early Second 
Second 



Early Third 
Generation 



Early Second 



Well organized union. 
Accommodation Kith 
management on polit- 
and operating matters. 
Union under suspicion 
politically. 

Union lacks direction 
while mgt. operates 
comfortably in Second 
Generation 

Board, Superintendent- 
pursue policy changes 
through labor contract 



Demonstrates policy 
making in the labor 
process 
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instruments used, is contained in Appendix C.) 

From the knalyaia of these data come wj»at =»e believe to be an integrated 
and grounded set of conclusions about public school labor relations. First of 
all, public sector labor relations is having profound effects dn the schools. 
Labor relations has changed the nature of school, governance and the patterns 
Of participation of lay persons in the schools. Second, labor' relations has • 
its own dynamic, and we have identified three distinct generations in school 
labor, relations, and two hig^ily conflictual intergenerationaX periods. 

c 

Finally, there have been important changes in school op'erations and in the 
nature of work within schoolai. These are the topics of this report.^ 

\ 

ThA Dvnamtnfl nf l.Ahor Relations 

In the beginning there were angry teachers. By choosing collective 
bargaining as the means for expressing anger, forming organizations and 
gaining influence, American teachers have fundamentally, changed education in 
this country. They se*; into{mj>tion not Just a single dislocation, but a 
dynamic l?bor •relations process that changes over time. 

Tbd metaphor of "generations" ft^ts the d^ta we have gathered. The word 
generation suggests movement in rather -discrete, discontinuous terms, and that 

is what" we intend. To an extent we oversimplify. The generational 

o 

' descriptions have elements of "ideal type" about them. Just as the passages in 
life span psychology or the stages in cognitive development. Yet, we believe 
thrft the generalization adds clarity by allowiiig discussion , of important 
deviations rather than by concentrating the disdussion on the inherent 
complexity of Ifebor relations. < * * y v^*-*^ 
Two social forces drive the generational development. Accommodation 
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exists and gives meaning to the phrase, "out of conflict, cooperation." 
However, accomnodation is not the sole social force in public .schotfL labca* 
relations. The case histories of our school districts show that aoagmmodation 
i^ interrupted by politiciil upheaval and conflict. This pattern^ suggests.- tliat 
the model of labor relations fai a. linear, developmental "rationalizisfl" force, 
Which it frequently is described as being, is a seriously flawed one. 

Three generations and two distinct, intergenerational periods of conflict * 
emerge from the Juxtaposition of accommodation and political conflict. The 
first generation can be described' as the "meet and confer era." Some states, 
like California, had statutes that gave legal inter pre tatiori to the words, but 
we are using "meet and confer" common rather than legal descriptions. In 
that era, teacher organizations exist. Conflict, between teacher 
organizations and the administration, if present, tends to be muted or 
stifled. The level of trust between teacher and administration tends to be 
high, and there tends to be a genuine and" sincere belief- that school 

♦ 

adninistrattffs. have the best interests of teachers at heart. The teacher 
organization is l^gitimateTwit not very strong or important, and it falls 
into that general ^roup of organisations that tended to interpret and to ^ 
"boost" the cause of education, thus producing a rather grand coalition "of the 
whole ... or all the whole that mattered. (The important characteristics of 
* each period are shown in Table 1.2.) 

' • The first generation breaks down when angry teachers combine voice and 
action with Sentiment and frustration thereby throwing employee relations in 
the school district into t'he public arena. Two words are almost universally 
used by teachers during this period, ^h* ^^"^^^ iUgnitJC and the second is 
iniua^it^e . bgth of which teachers come .to^ feel they are .being wrongly denied. 
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JntrodiJictlon - ' * , \ ^"J. 

Overt actions, including^strikes are not unpommon duri'ng this period. Changes 
in elected and appointed leadership of school district? are also coomon. This 
period, which we call the First Intergeneratidnal Conflicti usually comes to 
an en^r^er a single, symbolic event that serves to show .that the newly 
militant tekcher organization Is accepted as legitimate, and that it, in turn, 
acQepts the administration as a necessary part of running the district. 

"Good faith bargaining," beginjk with -the close of the First j t 
Iritergenerational Conflict,^ and labor relations enters the Second Generation, 
which may laet for a decade or more. Conflict may at times be high. during 
this period, but there is, a tendency for it to be reduced, and there is a 
tendency for strikes to occur over economic issues rather than ideological 
ones, ^he primary point of continuing tension between labor and management is 
. the question ot scope of bargaining, with the teachers organization wanting to 
...admit toore subjects to bargaining and management wantinfj^ to keep them out.- 
Labor relations becomes institutionalized, experts are appointed and trained 
to take care pf the processes of negdtlation and contract administration. 
Labor relations in the Second Generation can .become quite comfortable. School 
managers jind teacher leaders, l)egin .to -trust each' other ^ frequently cooperate 
and develop a diffuse set of Interactions tftat "handles" labor relation*, and 
frequently does so outside of the collective bargaining contract. Labor 
relations in schools ds^ thus, manage^ by trained and competent insiders who 
have- found the art of developing a sati^ctory relationship, sometimes a 
• highly helpful one. ^ 

.Often at the poinft at which relationships between school administrators 
and teacher organizations begomes most .accommodative, the calm is broken by 
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Table 1.2 
Th>> nenera ti^nna of Labor Relations 



First 

Generation 



First 
Conflict 



Second 
Generation 



Second 
Conflict 



pMcript^ Qn of Labor Relations 



What Happens 



Raised 
Conflict 



Trust between 
teachers and 
district 



Catalyst 
•or triGSer 
bringins 

Dominant 
Coalition 
13 embers 

Other \ 
events 



teachers seek 
organization 
and voice 



"anger" 
"injustice" 

rising 
declining 



-statutes 

-issue 

-person 

administration 
board 



organizing 



teacher 

organization 

legitimacy; 

negotiations 

begin 

"dignity" 
"protection" 

high and 
public 

low; 
teacher 
leaders 
"radical" 

breaking a 
a taboo 
-demands 

teachers ^ 
board 
> citizens 

political 
change 



teacher org. 

acceptedf 

accommodated; 

conflict 

decreases 

"scope of 
bargaining" 

focused and 
private 

moderate to 
high 



costs of 
conflict 



opening of 
participation 

^\ 

\ 

\ 

"effi<;iency" 
"propriety" 

high and 
public 

moderate 



dissatisfied 
-bd members 
-citizens 



teachers board 
administration citizens 



growth of 
expertise 



-political 
change 



Introduction 

the rise in political discontent. The outsiders organize, throwing the school 
district into the Second Intergenerational Conflict. Citizens and school 
board members view labor relations as having gained control of 
education— frequently far more than it actually has. They form interest 
groups and more importantly they run for school boards, and reform of labor 
relations is frequently the organizing principal. Labor conflict, again, 
becomes high and labor-management trust becomes low. The rallying cry is that 
thecjjrpduct of the schools has become bad or that the teachers are engaged in 
an improper activity: "they got too much." However, the legitimacy of the 
teacher organization is not in question. The public does not seek to do away 
with the teacher organization, but it pushes hard to modify the term of the 
relationship. 

At the end of the Second Intergenerational Conflict period, management 
becomes the active party in teacher negotiation, originating an agenda and 
carrying it to the bargaining table. When the teacher organization accepts 
managraent's right to be the aggressive party and counters with a belief that 
management is not attempting to thereby break the union, the stage is set for 
the Third Generation of labor r*elations. Not many school districts have 
reached this point, but we are prepared at least to sketch the formative 
outline of the Third Generation. 

The body of this report contains three chapters which treat the concept 
and evidence of the generational development of labor relations. Chapter II 
contains the theoretical groundwork for understanding public sector labor 
•relations as a mixture of conflict and accommodation, and explains 
theoretically how the two operate in cycles, and why each cycle comes to an 
end. Chapter III contains the field evidence for the existence of the 
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generations and the description of life in public schools during each 
generation. Chapter IV contains the analysis of our questionnaire and survey 
interview data as they relate to changing attitudes across generations and 
across role "groups. 

Thp Influence of Cifci^ens an d The Logic of Their Participation 

Citizens, we find, are important. at the crucial periods of change during 
which generations are brought to a close and intergenerational conflict 
periods are both formed and ended. During the generations they tend to be 
dormant or excluded. By and large, teacher organizations and school 
administrators have been successful in keeping parents away from the 
bargaining process. This has not been difficult, for usually citizens show 
little interest in participation ih school collective bargaining, sustained 
interest largely taking place in upper middle class schools. Thus, it came as 
a surprise that in our eight study districts citizens were highly influential, 
but indirectly so, in the process of collective bargaining. They were also 
influential in other decisional arenas—courts, legislatures and electorial 
politics— in which the issues of employee relations .are decided. 

This seeming paradox of low direct participation and high influence has 
led us to three conclusions, which are addressed in Chapter V. First, there 
is a logic to the decisions citizens make in choosing how and when 
participate in school affairs that leads them away from collective bargaining. 
That logic involves the conversion of-particularistic, child-centered 
participation into the development of an interest as citizens that is aimed at 
altering organizational policy and practice. The logic of participation 
involves choices of where and how to be active. Because this is the case, the 

•r 
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logic of participation leads citizens away from collective bargaining. when 
they choose to be active. Second, public policy, to the extent that it values 
citizens • activity ought to recognize that the means for influence in labor 
relations are not those of direct participation, but rather knowledge and 
participation in the electoral process, where clear legitimation is present 
and potent influence already apparent. Third, tlje pattern of citizen 
influence in collective bargaining has given us a\fresh look at the theories 
of school governance, the nature of democratic representation in governance, 
and has guided us toward an optimistic synthesis of existing theories of 
governance. 

The ImDaQh.<^ on Soho m Qperatlons and School Work 

We believe that the inipacts of collective bargaining on schools, although 
not universal, has been much more profound than generally recognized, and that 
particularly the efforts to contain labor relations by res,trictive scope of 
bargaining statutes have largely been failures. They have masked the 
realization that bargaining has changed schools. In Chapter VI, we describe 
the changes that have taken place, first, in policy and the way policy is 
made; and, second, in .the nature of both teaching and managerial work in 
education. 

A large part of the educational policy that flpws from labor relations is 
accidential, unrecognized and visible only after the fact. This is the case 
partly because the changes in school operations are largely second-order 
consequences of labor relations caused not directly by the mandates of a 
contract but through the way the contract is reintegrated into the school 
organization. We believe, for instance, that there has been a clear cleavage 
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between the "regular" and the "extra" duties for teachers that the presence of 
this cleavage is changing the curriculum of schools to emphasize organized 
activity in classrooms and deemphasizc the extra-curriculum. We see a growing 
opposition to specialists and specialization in education largely because 
^specialists form a weak subgroup within the teachers organization. Finally we 
see differences in the nature of duty, loyalty and the nature of the 
relationship with the employer, judgments about which are highly normative but 
the descriptions of which are fairly straightforward. Teachers are more 
independent, cohesive as teachers, less loyal or dependent on the school 
organization and more willing to realize and act upon their own interests 
instead of subverting those to the interests of the organization. 

Teaching work becomes more rationalized and more closely inspected as a 
result of a complex set of processes involving labor relations. To an extent, 
labor relations has made explicit what has been historically obvious about the 
control and treatment of school teachers: that large amounts of teaching is 
labor— not craft, hot art, not profession. The conduct of Abor relations has 
made it relativ^y clear"" that\uch of the crowing about professionalism 
constitutes a shrill caw, without substance. Teachers were supposed to 
maintain professional work standards and discipline, yet to be obedient to 
clear directives whenever administrators or others wanted to intervene. The 
redefinition of, teaching work is an important aspect of labor relations. 

School administrators, too, have changed. They have become less indirect 
about identifying themselves a? managers— as rationalizers, planners and 
engineers of the educational process. Many are still largely involved in 
boardsmanship and patching the hull of their financial ship, but there is a 
growing recognition that the Job of school administrators is to get the 
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employees to do what the manager wants them to do* This, as opposed to the 
historic "logic of confidence" in which it was assumed that good and properly 
credentialed people would be brought into the organization ai^d then left to do 
a good job. 

The future of labor relations in educations centers around two questions, 
which are addressed in Chapter VII. First, to what extent is the generational 
development pattern we have described generalizable? There are some important 
deviant cases: districts that never unionized, that have other forms of potent 
teacher interest groups, and that for some reason or another appear to have 
become fixed in one generation or another. Second, if the generational 
pattern applies to most schools, as we believe it does, what does the Third 
Generation portend? 

We have called the Third Generation the era of negotiated policy. The 
evidence from our study sites prompts us to conclude that the Third Generation 
results from an inconpleteness in simple good faiJ^aV gaining as a means' of 
employee representation and control. From the teacher perspective, part of 
the original discontent over the lack of "dignity" in their work has not been 
resolved through the collective bargaining process. That discontent has to do 
with the legitimacy of teachers acting as representatives for their clients, 
the students, and thus becoming involved in policy decision^. From the 
managerial perspective, the problem of control and direction of education 
becomes increasingly complex and difficult if control has to circumvent the 
contract, and thus management is led to seek to use the contract as an 
explicit policy tool. 

The Third Generation, then, is one of more explicit policy setting. Ue 
believe that there will be a general trend toward tight control. 
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centralizatio'n and uniforcity, but that there will be important 
district-specific variations depending on perceptions of the learning process 
and the technology by which teaching is carried out, and the extent to which a 



'^high level of trust exists between the parties. 



pirrhh Sohool Districts^ 
The most vivid way to transmit' a feel for the pattern of generational 
developnent is to introduce the eight school districts involved in the most 
intensive aspect of our study and from which we obtained the idea of 
generational developnent and the dynamics that move schools from one 

generation to another. 

Snni-.h Garfield is a small, unified (K-12) school district of about i|,000 
^udents set in a rather traditional suburb with a relatively benign 
environnent. To be certain, there have been restrictions in revenue and the 



closing of a school because of declining enrollment, but such changes are 
taken as the norm, not the ex.treme. Also, relatively speaking? South Garfield 
has been free of labor strife, and its administration and teacher organization 
bear the narks of reasonableness and' gentility. Yet, this district 
demonstrates how difficult the passage is between the First Generation and the 
Second, sind it also demonstrates three aspects of the passage. 

First, South Garfield demonstrates the rise and fall of citizen 
participation surrounding the First Intergenerational Conflict period. 
Citizens became involved in attempting to achieve labor peace whsn open 
conflict broke out during the first contract negotiation. The citizens, in 
effect, recognizfed the letUimacy of the teacher organization, and by so doing 
they made it impossible for employee relations 'to remain as they were before. 
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larcely a natter of adtoinistrative benevolence. But as labor relations passed 
into the Second Generation, citizen activity declined, and even the former 
citizen activist who had since been elected to the school beared carae to accept 
the Second Generation belief that labor relations is better done in private 
and left largely to experts. 

Second, the change from First to Second generation in South Garfield 

* 

involved a change in school superintendents, something which is not unlikely. 
The Conflict periods are characterized by involuntary changes— in board 
members, superintendents and negotiators for both labor and management. 

Third, taking on of Second Generation roles is painful for both labor and 
management. For those in South Garfield, the Second Generation meant adopting 
a degree of formalization in behavior, and the realization that comfaunications 
were matters of strategic importance and not simply an exchange of 
information^ In taking on their new rol.es, all parties began to think in 
terns of coalitions as well as their place in them. 

In the Thresher school district, life was not nearly as peaceful. This 

larger suburban district of about 18,000 enrollment was quite dissimilar to 

South Garfield, but it followed the same pattern of generational change. In 

large part, the story of Thresher is that of an inability to return to a First 
* 

Generation administratively dominated teacher organization, when the 
independent status of the organization had already been legitimated. 

An early Xabor agreement in Thresher involved the acceptance of policies 
whereby the teacher organization was to be part of a broad range of curricular 
and organizational decisions. The agreement, reached prior to the state's 
collective bargaining law, did noj: have the legal force of a contract, but 
sociologically it represented the legitimation of the teacher organization as 
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the faculty's representative. In response to changes in the composition of 
the school board, and following a difficult strike, there were conscious 
efforts to eliminate the teacher organization, repeal the state's collective 
bargaining law and avoid dealinr, with the teacher leadership. 

These efforts were unsuccessful, and the district remained (during the 
year and a hall we studied it) poised at the entrance to the Second . 
Generation. The school board and the administration attempted to take it 
backward. over the First Intergenerational Conflict threshold, and the teacher 
leadership was undecided whether to act' as "radicals" trying to build an 
organization' and discredit the administration or, Second Generation negotiators 
trying to reach agreements and manage conflict. 

Thr^esher is also a noisy district, enveloped in higlx visibility public 
issues and internal conflict on matters tangential to collective bargaining. 
There were shifting factions within the administration and on the school board 
with the result that there was both an extremely fluid shift in coalition 
partners and an equally repid shift in the issues. Labor conflict was often 
displaced, without being resolved, Jhile other conflicts took center stage. 

The RQiild^.r Citv school district, which has some 5,000 students, covers a 
portion of a metropolitan area with a stable urban population and a mixed 
economy of retail and wholesale trade, manufacturing and financial services. 
As is the case^ above, the district has had difficulty establishing stable 

> 

Second Generation Xbor relations, but the reasons are different. In Boulder 
City, the teacher leader-ghip outran their followers. The district was one of 
the early targets for organisuition by the state teacher organization, and a 
favorable contract was achieved. " But the teachers were never able to 
consolidate 'their gains, never able to convince the rank and file that there 
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was much reason to support a teacher organ'fSation. Management generally has 
accepted the Second Generation ideology of limited gains, but the teacher 
organization has not. The teacher leadership is still fighting the battle of 
the First Intergenerational Conflict period, fighting against the 
admins-tration per se or at least seeking unachievable ends without strong 
suppor. frou their organization. As a result, the teachers have been poorly 
organized, given to frequent conflict and frequent losses, and at one time 
worked for a year without a contract at all. 

However, during the negotiations we observed, the teachers, with the 
assistance of a negotiator from the state organization, began to adopt the 
rudiments of what we cane to recognize as Second Generation negotiating 
behavior: establishing bargaining norms compatable with the management 
negotiator'" style of incremental concessions, a desire to reach settlement, 
and a bargaining agenda designed to gain support from the rank and file. 

Months tead is a large school district of about 40,000 enrollment, which 
has becu troubled by both severe financial and labor relations problems. 
There have been strikes, school closings and massive teacher layoffs, 
nonetheless, there are signs that the district is passing through the First 
Intergenerational Conflict period and begining to establish Second Generation 
charactistics. 

The escalation of public conflict that was seen in South Garfield was the 
hallmark of labor relations in Homestead. Representatives from the community 
attempted to mediate a teacher strike, independent parents groups were formed, 
and there was extensive newspaper coverage of school activities. There was 
also a dramatic change in leaders. Members of the school board were recalled 
from office in an election partly spawned because of the previous board's 
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handling of the teacher's strike. The "radical" JLeader of the teacher 
drganization was renoved from office and replaced by a more moderate 
leadership. Ilanagenent^s negotiator was replaced after a school board 
candidate pledged to^ discharge him was elected. Finally, the superintendent 
took another job having said earlier, "I have no illusions about my ability to 
survive here.*^ 

Throughout this entire period, there were painful and deeply per.^onal 
conflicts anong the individuals involved, nnger that crept past cynicism and 
itiched toward hatred atteni||| to persons attached to both labor and 
nanagenent. Operations of the district were clearly affected. Those aspects 
of school* operationg that might be considered normal and regular, continued. 
In the Ueberian sense, the bureaucracy continued to work, but administrative 
initiatives at^ changing the communications and authority structure of the* 
district largely came to naught. As in characteristic of the First 
Intergenerational Conflict period, the security of the respective teacher and 
management leaders was sufficiently in doubt, the trust between them so low 
and the conflict so pervasive that any form of constructive working arangement 
was impossible. 

TlDld Village is the smallest district we studied, under 1,000 students 
in two sites. The surrounding town is a blue collar manufacturing area that 
supports strong ties to church and faraily and a belief in the legitimate 
authority of public officials. Labor relations m the district serves as an 
example of the extent to which policy is set in collective bargaining and the 
extent to which it is unrecognized. It also demonstrates how apparently 
stable relationships between teachers and the" administration begin to unfreeze 
as the assumptions that underlie them are called into question. 
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As a means of resolving a conflict that had brought about the teachers 
organizing some ten years ago, the individual classroom teachers achieved a 
substantial amount-of autonomy in their work and freedom -from evaluation or 
interference from the aduinistration. The teachers, 'in turn, accepted lower 
salaries than those of the surrounding districts supposedly with the ^ 
undecita-nding that their district was less wealthy and could afford no more. ' 
Ussentially two spheres of influence were established? the classroom and the 
boardroom. Teache. 5 ran the curriculum. The school board ran the financial 
operation. 

Kov/ever-^, the arrangement rested on three assuiaptions about life in the 
t 

district, all of them shakey. The first of these assumptions v as that the 
teachers would remain conte'nt" vith^their economic lot and accept the pledge 
that the school board was doing the best that^it qould. As resources became 
increasingly tight in the late 1970s it became clear that teachers were not 
satisfied, and that a real economic strike was at hand. But pressing economic 
conflict violated the implied policy of the spheres of influence agreement, 
second, the administration assumed that the" teachers would not actually use 
the procedural rights that they had in the contract, particularly the 
grievance mechanism. For many years the teachers did not, but more recently 
the teachers had become more active in pressing their grievances and 
contractual guarantees. Third,' the tacit assumption was made that the 
coniaunity would not question the school board's leadership. This assumption 
also held true for several years. When there was community participation, it 
was of a booster variety. At one point, a parents group took over the 
operation of band and music programs when there were insufficient tax funds to 
run them." But more recently the community began to question the school board 
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about school operations and particularly about the competence of teachers. 
Discontent was building In all quarters* 

""^-^ Two districts, Riverview and PaleraO t have the characteristics that we 
consider repr^esentative of the late Second Generation. The teacher leadership 
and the adrainistration have each found that the agreements of narrowly bounded 
negotiations are insufficent, and that labor and management can be mutually 
helpful to each other in a variety of informal ways outs^ide of the labor 
contract. This is not to suggest, however, that labor relations in either 
district is a love feast. Both districts show the clear progression through 
the generations. Theji. have undereone strikes, heated public conflict 
regardinc labor relations and changes in personnel resultinc from labdi' 
strife. 

Both districts are city systems serving urban -areas with established 
institutions and influence structures, and heterogeneous populations. 
Riverview has approximately 25,000 students while Palermo has more than four 
t^ec that number. In each city there is potent external scrutiny of the 
district, its finances and its management. Superintendents and veteran fjboard 
menbers taik of outsiders running for the school board, of people critical of 
school system isther than supportive of it. Superintendents and their 
subordinates have found it wise to smooth potential disagreements with the 
teacher organization in order to avoid public controversy that will attract 

i 

negative attention to the schools. 

Both districts have also formed extensive informal relationships. In 
Palermo, the district tries hard to accpmraodate complaints and avoid written 
grievances. In Riverview, the superintendent and union leadership frequently 
confer over problems of the day unrelated to the labor contract. 
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However^ in both districts the exter^ial political environment is becoming 

harsh for. the teacher prganisation, and indirectly for the administration. 

The teacher organiation in Riverview is a well organized political voice, with 

pre^cinct lists, phone banks, car pools and the permanent establishment of a 

political action group. But recently^'it has been losing elections, and the 

nurcber of school board members who have some loyalty to the teacher 

organization is decreasing. Conversely, the number of board' members who are 

particularly critical of the quality of education' in the district have. been 

increasing. In I'alermo, the district is under constant and multiple interests 

» 

group%ressures. The teacher -organization has withdrawn frora active support 
of school board candidates partly because they were disappointed in the 
performance of those they supported and the anianJosity generated among those 
they didn't support.' Questions about the quality of education are beginning 
to becone a public issue.' ^ , 

Tiidustrial Citv provides us a glimpse of the Third 'Generation, 
industrial City high school district has about 3/500 students. It is located 
in the same town as the Tipid Village elementary school district, largely a 
tcadf^nal blue cojlar area. The teachers have been unionized for more than 

"Lj^ years and a power in running the district for most of that time. Their 
power carae to be viewed as excessive. 

* " It was the school board rather than the unic- that first drew public 

attention In Industrial City." The board was split into two permanent voting 

•.V . • 

blocs. It becatie notorious for public fights, and over a two year period all 

but one of the members was replaced through resignation or electoral defeat. 
^ The superintendent wr.s also replaced. ^ 

The new board sought control and direction of the district. It was 
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dissatisfied- with what it perceived as the relative quality of education,' and 
• the" apparent inability of the .adninistration to manage the district. In their 
parlance, the teachers "had gotten too much." The board sought and hired a 
superintendent who^was known as a tough negotiator, backed him at the table, 
and held fast through a strike. During' that penned the administration had 
become the agressive party in labor- relations, specifically directing their 
attention »to, evaluating teachers and' controlling the hours and scheduling of 
.classes-. They were consciously translating their educational objectives into' 
contractual terras and takine them to the bargaining table* 
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.nH T.ahn. Relahinn.s Review . 1 (July 1974): 525-542. The Kochan work contains 
a more extensive bibliography. 

' 6paul E. Peterson, Snhnni Polit ir.^ Chicago Stvle. (Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1977). See particularly Chapter 8, "The Politics of 
Collective Barcaining." 
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^For a good example of research into managerial behavior, and also a 
sunmary of prior work, see: Henry Mintzberg, Ttlf li'snurg Of tlflnaf^fir l a l Viork . 
(New York: Harper and Row, 1973). Among Mintzberg' s propositions are those 
which suggest managerial work is much more a function of response to the 
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llarch exanine the college presidency and decision-making with respect to the 
flow of events. See Michael D. Cohen and James G. March, LfiaderghiP and 
Ambiruitv: The AmerlGa n c.cW^mp. Presidency. (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1971). 
For an applica.tion to impacts of collective bargaining, see: Charles T. 
Kerchner, "Faculty Union Impacts on Community Colleges and Their Presidents," 
(unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation: Northwestern. University, 1976). 
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II. 

a THKflRY OF I.ARnR RELAT ION^ PIIRI.TC EDUCATIQU 
As a point of departure it is helpful to consider two nearly universal 
beliefs about labor relations, beliefs that have grown over the years and been 
tran;5ferred from the private to the public sector. The first of these beliefs 
is that relations between managenent and organized workers moves from conflict 
ta cooperation. The second is that, with the exception of strikes, the 
dynauic of labor relations is mostly internal to the employing organization. 
It is these- two aspects of conventional labor relations belief that our theory 
challenges. The challenge is possible largely because public education has 
special organizational and political characteristics. Labor relations as a 
, field of study lacks general theory explaining its dynamic. Historically, 
labor scholars in the United States have been an interesting mixture of 
missionary ideologjr and practicality that parallel the labor movement 
itself. The particularly pragmatic bent of American labor relations began in 
the 18^03 as Samuel Gompers "business Unionism" supplanted the radically 
flamboyant Knights of Labor^and its attack on the wage system itself. The 
aligned theoretical movement grew from the pen of- John R. Commons and his 
colleagues who formed the "Wisconsin School," ^a distinctly non-Marxist 
approach to understanding the rise of organized workers. ^ Their theory rested 
in large part on an understanding of expanding product markets and 
technological practices that damaged the competitive position of individual 
workers in relationship to management. These early writers were also 
ndssionaries. Labor had no legal standing in the United States during the 
period of the late 19th Century 'and the first two decades of the 20th. Thus, 
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both ihe pliGht of workine people and the utility of collective bargaining in 
redressing problems needed to be argued. If labor relations was not to 
represent a socialist revolution, a system of labor relations compatable with 
modern corporations and technologies of manufacturing and distribution, had to 
be conceived and embodied in law. The mechanism of collective bargaining was 
the primary one chosen for worker representation; this as opposed to ownership 
or control of the enterprise or direct political action. The reforms sought 
were primarily those of welfare rather than job control. By and large the 
plea was for shorter hours and better working conditions, safety, pension . 
security and fairness in the wage system, rather than the right to set 
standards of the work itself. 

After the Uagner Act was passed in 1935, most private sector employees in 
the United Spates gained for the first time a legally protected right to form 
and organize labor unions, and the development of industrial unions through 
the forming of the Congress of Industrial Organizations in the late 30s formed 
a union organization that paralleled corporate structures. Labor scholars 
turned, then, to making collective bargaining work, and to describing its 
processes. 'There were studies of the ways in which unions organized, the 
development of working relationships between labor and management on the shop 
floor, the effect of unions on wages and productivity, and perhaps most 
crucially, the effect of strikes and the means to control their number and 
severity within socially acceptable levels. 

Also, during the period of roughly 19K0 and I960, labor relations became 
a'fasionable area of academic interest. Scholars from a number of disciplines 
saw it as an exciting area in which to do research, and many young professors 
later to gain prominence did their early work in labor-management relations. 
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The .list includes Clark Kerr, John Dunlop, E. Wight Bakke, William Foote 
Whyte, Alvin Gouldner, Derek Bok, Seoour Martin Lipset, Martin Trow and James 
Coleman.3 The infusion of interest brought about a great intensity. of output. . 
The great interest also brought about fragmentation. It was possible to grab 
onto the interesting aspect of labor relations regardless of one's 
disciplinary perspective—law, economics, history, and psychology— without 
attempting to explain the labor phenomenon in any universal way. There was no 
complete theory, but rather a series of clusters. Thus, macro level 
structural treatments of wages and organizaUons tended to ignore ent?-ely the 
interactions of workers at the plant level, and the human relations management 
scholars forgot that there were oth«r important variables. From the 
standpoint of structure, the most elegant conceptualization of labor relations 
was John Dunlop' s open system model, that linked the occurrences within the 
firm with technology, product markets, sociopolitical beliefs and the common 
ideology." Dunlop, however, said relatively little about the dynamic of this 
structure. As close as labor relations comes to a general model of process is 
exchange theory. That is, regardless of which disciplinary base one uses as a 
point of viewing labor relations, it is clear that something of value has 
changed hands. 

This then, was the situation in the early 1960s when the explosive growth 
of public sector unionism and particularly teacher unionism began. The 
Integration of collective bargaining as the dominant method of worker 
representation in public education took place without a single body of 
explanatory theory, but within a framework of beliefs, understanding and 
experience that constituted the conventional wisdom about what bargaining was 
•bout and what its effects were. 
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The first is that about the bargaining process itself, of which the most 
comprehensive statement is found in Walton and McKersie.^ Our data support 
their Tiew that labor relations involv«a four types of bargaining. We 
observed a mixture of distributive (I win: you lose) and integrative (mutual 
gain) bargaining strategies. The tactics used in pursuit of these strategies 
were the familiar ones, and so were the inherent dilemmas that bargainers 
faced when they tried to achieve goals that were partly distributive and 
partly integrative. We also found that both teacher and management 
negotiators are frequently .faced with perplexing and difficult problems of 
reaching agreements within their respective groups—problems requiring what 
.Walton and McKersie call "iritrarganizational" bargaining* Our findings 
regarding the ways in which labor relations are affected by the feelings and 
perceptions of each party toward the other—what" Walton and MoKersie call 
"attitudinal structuring"— differ in a subtle but quite important way from 
their theoretical framework. We found attitude structuring— especially 
attitudes having to do with each party's view of the other's legitimate rights 
and interests— to be highly important. We discovered, however, that within 
school districts these legitimacy feelings are controlled and structured to a 
very large extent by community political processes— not by interactions 
between the parties themselves. Hence, as we will argue more fully below, we 
come to recognize that the labor negotiations process in education has more 
direct and obviously political linkage with public opinion and electoral 
politics than we had expected. 

The second stream of literature has to do with the managerial impacts of 
collective bargaining. We find ourselves in substantial agreement with the 
Brookings Institution studies of private and public sector impacts.^ 
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Collective bargaining does impost rules that- diminish the scope of 
■anageaent's unilateral decision-making authority. There are tendencies to 
formalire and centralize, to create more written policy and more careful 
organizational planning that considers the Impacts of the labor contract. The 
number of ad hoc decisions tends to be reduced. SUff specialization and 
expertise in labor relations grow. A keystone of the managerial effects 
' literature is also that there is great diversity in the tone and substance of 
labor relations from institution to institution. Our data not only confirm 
the existence of this diversity but 'also reveal that these differences in 
labor relations are systematically, related to the evolutionary development of 
the bargaining relationship within each district. We found, in other words, * 
that both the overall level of conflict and the substantive issues creating 
labor conflicts tend to change in predictable ways as the bargaining process 
matures within each school district. 

A third strewn of literature involves the structure and environment of 
labor relations and their interaction. In Dunlop's open-system description, 
labor relations are carried out in context of market economics, work 
technology^ and social and political' influence."^ Labor relatiops itself is 
portrayed as a "web of rules" in which both the formation and application of 
rules are influenced by contextual factors. Overarching these, there is a 
shared ideology without which union management relations are impossible: 
"Thus, in a community in which the managers hold a highly paternalistic view 
toward workers and workers hold therein no function for managers, there would 
be no common ideology in which each actor provided a legitimate role for the 
other: the relationship within such a work community would be regarded as 
volatile, and no stability would likely be achieved in the industrial 
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relations system. It is precisely the lack of a conunon ideology that makes 
many of the conflicts in educational labor relations so difficult. The first, 
and often the, dominant, struggle in our school sites was over legitimization 
of the union. Moreover, legal legitimization, signaled by management's 
acceptance of the union as the exclusive representative of an employee group, 
was frequently separated from either social or political legitimizatiorf—that 
is, acceptance of union voice in the leadership of the school district or its 
governance* 

There are two common assertions about how systemic linkages operate in 
labor relations. The first of these might be call4d the "legal structuralist" 
perspective. This perspective holds that it is possible to 'identify clear 
links be|^en bargainable subjects, such as wages, hours, and conditions of 
employment, and nonbargainable school or educational policies. ^ The presence 
of this perspective is reflected, for example, in the California labor statute 
which seeks to protect management and public interdfbs by limiting the topics 
that can be discussed at- the bargaining table. Fearful of the impact of 
bargaining on^'school operations and programs, the California legislature 
sought to prevent a direct linkage between bargaining and policy through 
statutory constraints. The historical progression of bargaining and our own 
research, however, suggest that line drawing is difficult and that 'the process 
• of defining what is bargainable is itself a major area of contention. In 
addition, there are substantial and frequently unnoticed spillovers from 
clearly bargainable issues, such as wages, into educational policy 
decisions.^ 

A second assertion about the systemic linkages in labor relations, could 
be called the "political pressure" perspective. It asserts that public sector 
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unions form an almoat overwhelming political force JO The ar^aent runs that 
public sector unions have a number of " advantaged positions that, in sum, 
provide them with a unique* weapon. They bargain, they lobby for favorable 
legislation, they enjoy civil service and statutory protection, they 
electioneer, and they strike.' The political pressure in a strike, it is held, 
is almost always against elected officials who are blamed and punished for the 
interruption in public services. Mor<$over, in the subjects of bargaining, 
client interest voices are overpowered because these voices are largely 
interested in single issues, and single-issue partisans are unable to 
construct a strong coalition to do battle with the omnibus concerns of the 
employee union. In its most extreme representation, the argument suggests 
that "union rule" dominates the .'public sector. 

Our data suggest that the political context of labor relations in , 
eoucation is mere important than variations in the legal-structural framework 
within which bargaining takes place. Highly complex, multilateral forms of 
bargaining involving the flight of decisions to places other than the 
bargaining table—such as school board elections, the courts, legislatures, 
and state administrative agencies~and the involvement of parties other than 
labor and management are stimulated by political pressures. 12 However, our 
daU suggest that the union-domination assertion is essentially wrong. Rather 
than creating unstoppable political power, we found labor relationa problems 
to be associated yith a growth in overall dissatisfaction with the pubUc 
schools and consequent public toughness toward both unions and schools. The 
need for public support, the inability to substitute capital investment for 
labor, and the difficulty in linking investment costs to ultimate educational 
dividends has meant that public sector unions are quite vulnerable politically 
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as a syabolic focus for dissatisfaction^ 

Consideration of the political context of public education also 
highlights a disagreement between our findings and a fourth stream of labor 
relations literature, one which charts the progression of relationships of 
labor and management from conflict to cooperation. In the lore of private 
sector labor relations, it has become an accepted maxim that conflict-based 

t 

labor relations is abandoned in favor of cooperation and a recognition of 
■utual need in which labor relations become aliost but "not Quite routine." 
Our investigation suggests that the conflict-to-cooperation thesis must be 
modified in the public sector to take into account the importance of public 
opinion and its expression in the political arena'. There is strong 
evidence^" that the presence of unions in the private sector is less accepted 
than may have been thought. Accommodative relationships between school 
executives and teacher union officials do indeed develop in some cases, but 
cooperative relations are politically hazardous for both parties. Episodic 
upheavals in the political environment can sweep elected and appointed 
officials from office, challenge the legitimacy of established working 
relationships, and radically alter labor relations. We also noted that there 
are substantial, and often not very orderly, interactions between the labor 
relations system and such political or economic factors as tax revolts, 
declining enrollments, ini demographic shifts. The labor-intensive and 
future investment aspects of education make these poliitical processes 
especially volatile, capable of disrupting cooperative relationships. In 
short, we found collective bargaining to be a powerful political force but not 
necessarily an orderly or tightly controlled one. 

We have come to believe that what is being worked out is the social order 
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by which public services .re to be delirered, knd to • significnt degree the 

nature nf those services. Secondly, the dynanics of labor relations are 
substantially different than the usually pictured movement from conflict to 
cooperation. To the contrary, we foUnd episodic increases in both the scope 
and intensity of conflict. High conflict periods, in particular, are _ 
associated with attempts to chanl^e the social order-to define who makes ^ 
critical decisions about school governance and how those decisions are to be 
made* 

' ■ The differences between our perspective and the conventional one can best 
be seen as_they relate to increasinc or decreasing levels of conflict. 
Accomodation nodels are essentially examples of mutual learninR. Bargainers 
learn to behave in particular ways because they are rewarded for their 
behaviors. The nqre they experience interactions with other bargainers the 
raore they learn to shape their actions in wps that yield a- positive response. 
Dchaviors of both bargainer, and'. counterpart become more predictable. Conflict 
decreases." 



, rvoles of Conflict 

In the histories 'of the school districts we studied, we see cycles of 
conflict mixed with periods of relative quiet. We believe that the social 
■ order of schools is being changed during, both peijiods, but it is changed most 
dramatically during the, periods of high conflict in which there are important 
- shifts in the iaa.u£a' involved in labor relations, the per fi onft Hh7 nartig i Pate . 

, and the ^'jlin" o-f>alition. 

The periods of relative quiet are the Generations of labor relations 
described in the introductory chapter. Generations tend to last for several 
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years, and during those periods the structure of school organization appears 
relatively st&ble. However, as we will discuss later, we believe" that 
inportant changes take place in the operation and governance of schools during 
these periods as a result of the interaction between labor and managenent. 

IJe Cull these periods of high conflict the Intergenerational Conflict 
periods. They tend to be of short duration, usually a matter of weeks or 
Lionths, and they usually involve a draraatic and visible crisis. Conflict 
swells tc involve outsiders who had not previously participated in labor 

i 

relations because they were not sufficiently motivated to do so or beoause 
they were in soi.',e way barred from participating. 

ke acconmodation model of labor relations is pictured as a downwardly 
slopinc conflict curve- over time. The image of the generational development 
is tiat of a wave or sign curve moving from periods of low conflict to peaks 
of high conflict and back again (Figure 2.1). 

The concept of the social order implies inportant changes in the 
uactoscopic aspects of the organization under question. To change the social 
order is to change the lineup of groups, organizations and persons that 
produce the structural and procedural rules for smaller negotiatipns. As • 
Anslem Strauss notes, "In some social orders-for example, the pre-Civil l.'ar 
Ai.erican South—the structural conditions are such that certain kinds of 
negotiations are impossible or improbable, While others are probable and 
frecuent. Thus, changes in the social order are not always negotiable, but 
the point of our argument is that seemingly absolute limits on who runs 
schools are called into question quite frequently. Our task is to specify and 
then to illustrate how the^ are called into question during the process of 

K » 

labor relations. 
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Figure 2.1 ■ 



Models of Accommodation Contrasted With Generational Developme 



lit 



conflict 



Conflict between the parties is reduc(^ 4;hrough repeated interactions 
between labor and tnanagenent. * 



Conflict 



1st 1st 
Generation Intergenerat- 
ional Crisis 



and 2n(l 3rd 

Generation Intergenerat- Generation 
ional Crisis 




Conflict, is- episodic as the poetical environment of schools becomes 
activated. The nature of labor relations changes as a result. 
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Changes in the social order are best specified by reference to the 

intellectuar traditions of interactionisra and of conflict theory. Of course, 

when taken at t^ie^r polls, these perspectives are incompatible. The weakness 

of the interactioni^fc tradition is that it can be nade to seen that everything 

is nc-Gotiable. The weakness of the conflict perspective, particular! v the 

llarxist versions, is that inportant chances ir>''the social order are never 

possible throu-h ne-otiation, and that changes in the participants and ^rulinc 

coalitions are required to msUe any chances of signif icance. Our perspective 

succeats that both interaction and conflict are powerful, that inportant 

chances in the social order of schools takes place durinc the conflict periods 

between the generations, and that equally inportant but less dramatic chances 

take place during the generations theiaselves. The key to understanding qur 

perspective, however, lies in recoenizinr. why the Generations of labor 

relations once having boen formed are inherently unstable and why interactions 

durlnL the Generations lead to desolvinc v;hat appear to be stable relations. 

For this perspective, we turn to the literature on social conflict, 

particularly to that on co&lition fon;i5tio,i. j 

I 
i 

Froi.. the theoretical perspective, conflict is not viewed/as patholocical 
for the social system. Rather, it is seen as a useful mean? of 
fcranafornation. Conflict theorists as diverse as Karl l-Jarx and Geors Simnel 
have emphasized the idea of dialectics inherent in the contradictions in 
social relations. Marx, of courr-, built social chance theory around the 
divisiveness of corfUct, whereas Siiamel saw conflict's more integrative 
posoibllitle!.." fo.Uowi.nc in Slmmol's traditloa, Eod«ril oonfliot theorists 

I 
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such as Lewis Coser have viewed conflict as arising less frou a conflict of 

18 

interests as from a conflict in the perceptions of legitimacy. In a 
conflict of interests, the exploited or disadvantaged become aware of their 
true interests and seek j^S" advance them by combining to overthrow their 
e:cploiters. In Coser' s work, it is not so rauch that the distribution of 
scarce resources is seen as against the interests of the underclass as it is 
that there begins a new questioning of the legitimacj of those occupying those 
positions. 

The questioning of legitimacy is precisely what we find taking place 
during the intergenerational periods of school labor relations. The fact that 
the legitinacy of the existing coalition is at'^issue during the 
intergenerational periods makes the conflict difficult to resolve. The laere 
presence of the opposite party in positions of power or places where important 
decisions are made is sufficient to gather opposition. During the First 
Intergenerational Conflict period the legitimacy of the teachers org .lisation 
is established. During the Second Intergenerational Conflict, the issue is 
the legitimacy of citizens and school board members. During both periods, 
usual necotiations are difficult. There are almost no outcomes in which the 
participants in the old social order feel are legitimate. Any form of 
recognition is unacceptable to the old order, and nothing short of recognition 
can be acceptable to the new. Second, frequently neither the old participants 
or the would-be participants has the ability to make a binding pledge to one 
another. Third, the desire of those in the old order to maintain the sanctity 
of their positions makes it difficult to bargain openly with the contending 
group while attempting to prevent others from doing so. Fourth, the value 
systens of the contending parties are substantially different, so much so that 
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doubt, is cast on their motives, even their rationality. 

For these reasons conventional negotiations cease to operate and the 
dynanics of conflict start to build. There are three essential stages in the 
conflict cycle each of which will be elaborated: 

1. the activation and buildup of conflict; its organization 
and the selection of issues. 

2. changinc the social order^ through the chancing of - 
coalitions;- their composition, changes in personnel. 

3. reduction in conflict and the routinization of relations 
under the new order. 

Afltivaticn of Conflic t! ThP Ouft.stloninK of I.eRjtjniggY 

The first segnent of the conflict cycle is the withdrawal of legitimacy 
fro:., tho existing leadership. Persons or groups excluded from making 
decisions, defining issues or sharing in the distributed rewards, begin to 
question the righla of. the ruler (or the ruling coalition) to rule. The 
attacl- is frequently personally directed; it is the ruler, rather than the 
institution that is held at fault. The existing leadership comes to synbolise 
that ;;;uch is urong with the school system, whether or not those wrongs were 
of their naking or under their control. Thus, vje find that school 
superintendents and school board members are frequently under attack by the 
electorate as a result of labor related issues, and union leaders under attack 
by their Lierr.bers. 

Other than scapegoating,- why the attack on the leaders? The reasons are 
primarily organizational and structural. K we believe that schools are 
essentially political organizations, then the existing leadership is the 
expression of, and the legitimation of, the set of values that allowed that 
leadership to be originally established. They, in classic terms, represent 
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the lecitiraation of bias.21 llore than any thine else, the existinc leadership 

controls the acenda, thus determining what problems and issues are attended to 

and which are not. Atuadninistration can be hichly successful in achieving 

the coals that its original supporters had as their major interest and still 

not prevent the rise of dissatisfaction that brews in the hearts of those, who 

while not opposed to the goals of the first croup, have other battles they 

would rather have foucht. In addition, the existing leadership develops 

stronc normative patterns regardinc its own behavior. It takes on social 

roles. In the pattern outlined by Katz and Kahn, adninistrators and school 

board r:)er.,bers are socialised in their positions by influential role senders, 

22 

who reward particular types of behavior and fail to reward others. 

The entrance of a new orcanization, such as a powerful teacher 
orcanisation, changes the entire pattern of role relationships and 
expectations, not just the relationships with the teacher organization itself. 
It i-s not necessary that the union^be venal, harsh or overtly hostile for it 
to pose a threat to the existing role perceptions of the superintendent and 
the board. The union r.crely has to exist. Superintendents, .boards, the whole 
cast of socisl actors is already in place and functioning when^the new actor, 
in the forr. of the teachers organization, takes to the stage. T^e new arrival 
brings expectations, sanctions and rewards, which must be attende\ to. 

In addition to just being, unions organize. In order to be effective, 
the union i-ust have the ability to bring sanctions to bear, and in the 
American labor system the primary sanction remains the ability to withdraw 
workers from their jobs in a strike or other job action- The execution of an 
action is not necessary for a powerful sanction to exist, but a credible 
threat is necessary. Unions, therefore, require solidarity, the willingness 
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to sacrifice and more than a nominal level of dedication from their members. 
They are particularly in the organizing stages, social movements. In the 
process of building a separate loyalty and willingness to act, unions must 



^ganize against the existing figureheads as well as XSUI alternatives. 
Organizers the world over, engage in "painting the devil", vividly portraying 
the current leadership as evil, dramatizing mistakes and putting the worst 
possible face on moments of administrative awkwardness. Administrators and 
board members frequently aid in this process through outbursts of anger and' 
intemperate public statements. Unions also engage in training for militancy, 
reinforcing the new roles that teachers are to undertake. Withholding 
services, public protest or willful disobedience are activities that few 
teachers would have engaged in 20 years ago. Mow thfse activities are Part of 
what at least some teachers learn. Participation in teacher organization 
activities constitute a major part of the learning process, and teachers 
socialize one another. In the early years of the California bargaining 
statute, for instance, it was relatively common to find informational 
picketing and one-day strikes, which were terminated after that single 
occurrence and which did not lead immediately to agreement on a contract. The 
reason was frequently as much for training of teachers as it was to 
demonstrate the ability to perform a work stoppage to the superintendent and 
the board. "We just wanted to get the teachers used to the feeling of a stick 
(picket sign) in their hands and the bricks under their feet," commentecl a 
teacher leader. 

As ti.-^ process of interaction between teacher organizations and school 
districts continues, strong normative patterns develop for behavior on both 
sides, but management's behavior is frequently somewhat more constricted by 
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the expectations of the public than is labor's. If teacher organization 
leadership appears confused, intemperate or incompetent there is a tendency to 
excuse their actions as either a function of inexperience or amateurism or as 
not being representative of the "real" sentiments of teachers. If management 
spokesmen show poor judgment or bad faith, however, teachers tend to interpret 
this as a glimpse into the "true character" of the district leadership. Thus, 
school managers run substantially higher risks of doing serious damage to 
working relationships in the district by poorly handling contract negotiations 
than do teacher organizations. 

The growth of svabols . Issues, or decisions in which people have an 
interest, are always present in organizations. In times of rising conflict 
and questioninc of legitimacy issues take on a larger-than-life symbolic 
content. The use of powerful symbols is a necessary ingredient in the 
expansion of conflict and its ability to call into question the current 
leadership, gain the attention of possible allies and bond supporters to the 
cause. ^3 The symbol becomes a tangible reality around which people can rally, 
as did the lay teachers in the Los Angeles archdiocese who struck for 
recognition of their union under the banner, "Catholic Teachers Have Rights." 
On the face of it, the lay teacher's symbol was a rather bland assertion, but 
in fact it proved a potent rallying cry for gathering supporters among 
parents, and even the religious community. The lay teachers were able to 
expand the symbol sufficiently to create the belief that they had rights that 
were not being respected and that one of those rights was that the archdiocese 
should negotiate with them. 

In this stu^y, there were distinct symbols raised during the two conflict 
periods, the First and Second Intergenerational Conflicts. During the First, 
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the nearly universal symbols raised by the teachers were "dignity" and 
"protection. « During the Second the issues raised by the electorate and 
organized community groups was "propriety" (of the teachers orgnization) and 
"efficiency" (of the schools). 

Symbols allow more people and groups to join the fight. It is easier to 
activate a broader constituency with ambiguous symbols than narrow, 
distributive issues. Not surprisingly the expansion of symbols is coincident 
with the appearance of very active leadership among the discontented group. 
VJithin teachers organizations, we call this "the rise of the radical leader." 
As leaders clothe themselves in the symbol of their organization, they can 
complete the conceptual separation of their organization from the school 
district and establish v nd legitimate) the role of critic and challenger a*- 
opposed to the helping and support role, which was often historic for teachers 
groups and parent groups. Expansion of issues involves intense activity, 
which in the public schools take;s the form of meetings, rallies, public 
information, petitions and picketing. 

liot all issues, of course, can be expanded or are inevitably expandable. 
Part of the kit-bag of administrative behavior is learned or innate skill in 
containing aroused issues. In terms of the movement from generation to 
generation of labor relations this has one of two effects. The existing 
leadership of the teacher organization or the school district may contain the 
conflict by l^fta^nR behind the opinion of others that- it is time to change the 
relationship between teachers and administration. We, for instance, have 
witnessed school superintendents who are quite happy with their Second 
Generation relationship with the teachers and not at all anxious to have the 
relationship between the district and the teachers challenged by a rebellious 
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board even thouGh^they r,ay personally believe that some of the allegations 
aeainst the teachers organization are factual and meritorious. Conversely, 
the administration may laal the district into a new relationship avoiding the 
pain of conflict. We witnessed several situations in which the district had 
adopted the de jure form of collective bargaining without any of the social 
changes that usually took place in such arrangements, and in other districts 
we saw superintendents deliberately urge teachers to organize because they 
thought they needed to assume more responsibility and control for their own 
affairs. 

Sometimes the efforts at containing the, conflict are successful; 
sometimes they are not. When the symbols continue to expand, the leadership 
faces possible turnout, and the challenges have the potential for altering the 
social order. The expanded conflict then requires action. There are two 
prerequisites for action. The first is that there must be an issue. The 
issue may be highly infused with symbolism, and may not amount to much as an 
objective reality. The second is a choice event, a situation at which the 
organization is expected to make a decision.^S The issue, loaded with 
symbolism, becomes coupled with the event that cannot be. ducked. In school 
districts there are many events whose timing is controlled by the turning of 
the calendar, rather than the natural growth of issues or the political demanC 
for a decision. Most prominant among these events are expiration of 
collective bargaining contracts and the holding of school board elections. 

in order to be attended to, the new conflict must rise above existing 
conflicts and realign the old coalitions: 

' in this process friends become enemies and enemies become 
friends in a general reshuffle of relations. The new 
conflict can become dominant onlY if the old one is 
subordinated, or obscured, or forgotten or loses its 
capacity to excice the contestants or becomes irrelevant. 
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The-problen for the old order is irrelevance, for "the greatest hazard to any 
faction is not frontal attack but a flank attack by bigger, collateral, 
inconsistent and irrelevant competitors for the attention and loyalty of the 
public, "27 The old order may have done a superb job of settling, managing or 
dominating whatever the old conflict might have been, but if the new symbol is 
expanded to attract the public, attached to a tangible issue thaf then stands 
surrogate for the symbol itself (e.g., a 10 percent raise equals justice) then 
the next available depision event frequently leads to a change in coalitions 
and a change in the social order of school districts, 

! 

Chanres in Hoalitions: Reforaation of the Social Order thrPUKh CQnfl i Qt 

Understanding changes in coalitions is necessary if one is to understand 
conflict's part in scUool labor relations. There are two steps to this 
understanding. The first to appreciate why coalitions form at all. The 
secona is to understand why and how they change consistent with the movement 
fron generation to generation of labor relations. 

Coalitions forn because public sector labor relations are inherently more 
complex than the bilateral inacery of collective bargainine suggests. The 
business of labor relaticfns involves many interested parties, none of whom has 
the authority or resources to govern in any singular sense. Because there are 
many interests, some mechanism is necessary to reduce the complexity of the 
conflict to measurable proportions. "The impulse to form coalitions with 

* 

others who are fighting the same enemy is strategically irresistible and will 
usually continue until all the active combatants have been polarized into two 
. camps. In education, the impulse to form coalitons is heightened by the 
fact that hierarchial superiors are frequently dependent on supordinates for 
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the performance of their duties. The ingenious subordinate can nearly always 
manage to sabotage a superior while continuing to observe all the* rules of the^ 
organization. While a hier.archy exists, it is often a mock bureaucracy, to 
use Gouldner's term, and it is always open to the possibility of a 
rpvnlutlonarv coalition of subordinates or an IffprgPer coalition of 
subordinate and superordinate that 'isolates and undercuts b person in the 
middle. 29 A revolutionary coalition is one in which the lower order 
participants in a hierarchy combine against a superior. In one sense, of 
course, teacher organizations are in themselves such a coalition, which is why 
they are an ideological affront in the First Generation and ultimately have to 
be legitimated through the First Intergenerational Conflict. An improper 
coalition is one in which a hierarchial superior, such as a superintendent, 
combines with a lower order par^cipant, such as the teachers organization, 
against the building principals. 

A third kind of coalition can also exist. It is a CQnservgtiVg coalition 
in which underlings combine .against the .authority of a superordinate in order ^ 
to dull the dominance of the superior. In like manner a superior may coalesce 
with a subordinate to prevent rebelUousness on the part of a third member 
still lower- in the hierarchy. 

In our field work we found potential coalition partners, four of which 
could be found as potential participants in a a coalition that dominated the 

.school organizatiQn: 

p ^j-.Antial Doninant CQa litfon Members 

1. central office Adninistrators, including the 

super! ntendent • - f 

2. the school Board. 

3. the teacher Leadership. 

4. rebellious Citizens. 
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phhArs l.esa Fr«'nuentlv F """'< Dqjnf T"*"*"- Coalitions 

« 

5. Site administrators 

6. Teachers other than leadership. 

7. Parents. 

These seven pose sone interesting problems for organizational operations when 
they fora into coalitons. The school board, for instance, is hierarchially 
superior to any-of the others. Yet the membership is dependent on the others 
in important ways. The school board members are dependent on the 

4 

superintendent for infornafion and expertise; they are dependent on parents 
and citizens.. for continued maintenance in office (and in some districts 
dependent on the teachers and their organization as well); they are dependent 
on the building leadership and individual teachers for an information network 
that allows then some independence from the superintendent in .making up their 
minds or deciding what to believe. The superintendents are also hierarchially 
superior to everyone but the school board, but they must often combine forces 
in order to control a, critical or maverick board. Likevl?se, coalitions 
between teacher leadership and superintendent are often formed in order to 
control school site administrators-.-the superintendents seeking to gain 
control or monitoring of teacher behavior, and the teacher leadership seeking 
limitations on the action of site administrators, this is an organizationally 

' inproper coalition, but a relat^' jly frequent one. 

rn.Htlons. There are eight basic types of triad coalitions 
which have been observed in the laboratory and the field, the triad being 
chosen as the simplist form of multilateral organizational form, and the one 
into which multiple parties, combine. The eight are differentiated from one 
another by the^relative strength of the coaliton partners and the predicted 
coalition behavior of different parties. These are illustrated in Figure 
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2.2. One of the most interesting and frequently found is the .Type 5 triad. 
It has a dominant member, A, and two subordinates, B and C. Power among them 
is distributed so that A is stronger than B, and B stronger than C, but the 
combined power of B and C is greatfer than A. Thus, there is a possibility of 
a revolutionary coalition of B and C' against A. There is also the possibility- 
of a conservative coalition between A and B to keep C in line, and there is 
the possibilityof s,. improper coalition between A and C, which undermines the 
powe;' of B over C. Since hierarchial organizations often display the 
characteristics of a Type 5 coalition, such an arrangement serves as a good 

* 

beginninG point for our discussion. 

The other aspect of coalition behavior that is germaine^to our discussion 
of labor relations in education is the bOUndaPY coalition, a combination ,that 
steps over the formal boundaries of school organizations. Boundary spanning 
coalitions greatly increase the potential for increasing power on the part of 
lower order participants. By going beyond the confines of the formal 
organization potent coalitions can be formed that would otherwise be 
impossible. Clearly, we 61)se"r\?e these kinds of realtionships in the 
coalitions between teachers organizations and school boards, or between 
teachers organizations and various citizens interests. 

Sometimes boundary coalitions are necessary as an aspect of the 
organization's functioning. Caplow describes such a situation in advertising 
agencies, where the account executive must maintain a coalition with the 
' executive of the client firm. 3° A similar situation is present for latlor 
relations specialists, who are ultimately expected to settle agreeraents, .and 
through the settlement process frequently assist thiir opposite number. Not 
unsurprisingly, xabor negotiators, like advertising account executives, are 
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Figure 2.2 
T^^ffftrent Tvni>a of Coalitions 



The Vinacke-Arkoff Garae 



Type 1 



Type 




Assigned Weights 

■A- 1 
B - 1 
C - 1 



A 
B 
C 



3 
2 
2 



Predicted Coalition, 



Any 



BC 



Type 3 




A = 1 
B = 2 
C = 2 



AB or AC 



Type 4 




A » 3 
B - 1 
C - 1 



None 



Type 5 



fype 6 




A 
B 
C 



4 
3 
2 



A - 4 
B - 2 
C - 1 



AC or BC 



None 



«."d on I Edgar Vinacke and Abe Arkoff , "An Experimental Study of Coalitions 
^^pj^t Y:^"?■■>^^^■n .o.tnlo.ical Review 22,4 (August 1957), p. 406-14. 
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fr'^uently tainted with a slight tinge of disloyalty and the suspic^ion if^that 
they had only tried harder they could have served their employer ^'tter. As 
Wal-ton and HcKersie suggest, "the chief negotiator frequently Paces a . 
difficult situation, "He is boxed in between the pressures stemniing from his 
'cn«^ganization and those from his opponent' s. "31 

Coalitions in nftnerahlor^s 

At the onset of the First Generation, a condition that administrators 
regard as a State of Dature, the teacher organization either does not' exist or 
is so domesticated that is- does not functionally operate as a coalition 
partner. If the triad is one in which the combined influence of the school 
board and any other coalition partner could not defeat the management, a Type 
l» triad, then management has no reason to have a coalition with any one. If 
the triad is one in which the influence of management could be undercut by 
. rebellious teachers, a Type 5 triaj, then management is likely to attempt 
fonaation of a coalition with the "school board. (Shown schematically in 

Figure 2.3.) The Board and the Administration are joined in. a conservative 

/ 

coalition against the possibility^ of citizen Rebels. In many cases the 
Administration faces a coalition between Site Administrators and Teachers. 
This coalition is often a long standing fixture of school district lil'J, and 
the relative strengths of the parties assure that the Administration can 
dominate the triad (a Type i| triad) deopite the joint efforts of: teachers and 
principals. The Teacl" ,rs and Site Administrators, are, in turn, joined in ^ 
conservative coalition against the possible meddling of parents (ST in STP). 
There are, of course, other, more complex, coalitions that may face 
Adrjinistrators as a function of the politics within an individual school 
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nnalifcions in genera tlQUa \ 



Adninistrat 
ion 



Teacher 
Leader Q 





Citizens 
(rebels) 

Site 
adininistrators 



Parents 



FIRST GENERATION 

AB in ABCf conservative 
ST in STP, conservative 



Teacners 



late 




FIRST IIJTER5ENERATI0NAL CONFLICT 

AB in ABC/ conservative 

(at the beginning of the conflict) , 
LC in BCL, rebellious 

(in the middle of the conflict) 
BL in BAL 

(at the end of the conflict; former 
members of C become members of B) 

AS in AST, conservative 
TP in TSP/ rebellious 
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Figure 2.3f continued 

rn^lition^ in nenerations 




EARLY SECOl^D GENERATION 

BA in BAC, conservative 

(reestablished after teacher 
organization legitimated) 

BA in BAL, conservative 

(established for collective 
bargedning) 

AS in^ASL, conservative 

(for contract administration) 

LT in STL, rebellious 

ST in STP, conservative 
(reestablished) 

Position of S is incompatible? 
aligned with teachers in one 
coalition and against them in 
another. 



\ 




LATE SECOND GENERATION 

AL in ALC, conservative 

AL in BAL, rebellious and improper 

AL in ALS, improper 

BA in BAG, conservative 

BA in BAL, conservative 

ST in STP, conservative 

Position'X)f A in incompatible; 
aligned with teacher Leaders in one 
coalition and against them in another, 
likewise with the school Board. 
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Figure 2.3, continued 
nnAiitions in Generations 



2-liddle 




SECOND INTERGENERATIONAL CONFLICT 



BC in ABC/ rebellious 

(at the beginning of the conflict) 
AL in BAL disestablished 

(in the middle of the conflict) 
AB in BAL, conservative 

(reestablished at the end of the 
conflict) 
LT in LTS/ rebellious 

(reemphasized during conflict) 
ST in STP, conservative 
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district. Large, districts nearly always have a coalition of Site 
Adninistrators that confronts the superintendent and sometimes dominates. For 
reasons of clarity, these particularistic coalitions are not considered here 
and only the most universal set of potential participants diagrammed. 

Activation of the teachers organization changes the pattern by adding 
another potential coalition partner. In the Figure 2.3 representation, circle 
"L" representing teacher Leadership is activated. Teacher Leadership first 
joins a coalition with Citizen rebels against the Administration (LC in BCL). 
That coalition is openly rebellous. There may also exist a coalition of 
Teachers and Parents at the school site level (TP in STP), particularly if the 
teachers have organized around abuses of administrative practice. 

As conflict increases in the First Intergenerational Crisis, a change in 
the composition of the coalition partners takes place. Parents, who may have 
been activated in their coalition with the Teachers become attached to the 
citizen Rebels. They are the same persons they were before, but they take on 
a different social role, no longer are they simply interested in the 
educational rights and welfare of their children; they have developed an 
interest in the policy and operations of the school district. Through the 
process of conflict, which the Citizen rebel and teacher Leadership coalition 
is active in forwarding, the size of the Citizen group increases. It is now 
able to nake a direct attack on Board, either replacing it or causing it to 
nodify its previous position toward the teachers. Thus, the Citizens and the 
teacher Leader.-.Up come to dominate the triad of Board-Citizens-Leadership; a 
successful rebellous coalition (LC in BCL). Because this coalition is 
successfu] , there is a substantial replacement among Che Bos 'd members. 
Sometimes they are replaced outright, and our experience in the eight 

\ 
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intensively studied districts indicates that board member turnover is crucial 
at this turning point in labor relations. Or board members chance their 
position about accepting the presence and the legitimacy of the union as the 
teachers' representative. For a brief period a coalition exists between the 
Board and the teacher Leadership against the administration, which is pictured 
as unreasonable (BL in BAL). The Administration is either replaced, or it 

sues for labor peace. 

The Second Generation involves a series of coalition shifts. However, 
the shifts may not be rapid. The Board and the Administration reestablish 
their conservative coalition against the Citizen rebels, which is not 
difficult because the rebels having taken over the board, are now insiders and 
no new external critics have formed. The Board and Administration also form a 
conservative coalition against the teacher Leadership (BA in BAL). This is a 
part of the norrr-alization of labor relations. The teacher Leadership is 
admitted to interaction with. the school 'district, but with the assumption that 
it will be aligned against the board and administration and working as a 
unitary body. The Administration also forms a coalition with 'the site 
administrators against the teacher Leadership (AS in ASL). The Administration 
and the, Site administrators both badly need this coalition. The 
Administration needs the Site administrators to enforce the contract with 
expertise and finesse; the Site administrators need guidance, technical 
assistance and support from the Administration, particularly when there is 
labor trouble in the schools. 

However, difficulty arises early in the Second Generation. Relations 
between labor and management are often still tense, and therefore the process 
often disagreeable. Moreover, relationships are often very rigid in part 
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because the adjustment to a rule-based mechanism is difficuit for both . 
teachers and administrators. They find themselves in situations in which the 
situationally preferred solution to a problem does not match the dicatates of 
the rules. In addition the Site administrators are locked into incompatible 
coalitions. They are part of a conservative coalition (AS in ASL) with the 
superintendent against the teache/ Leadership. Simultaneously, they face 
pressure from teacher Leadership and Teachers (LT in SLT) over the 
administration of the contract. They also attempt to maintain a coalition 
with the Teachers against the improper intrusion of parents (ST in STP). The 
Site administrator thus is aligned with the Teachers in some situations and 
against them in others. This situation is highly unstable. One cannot 
maintain a coalition partnership in one triad with someone against whom one is 
aligned in another triad. (Or more directly: it's hard to keep your friends 

if you two-tine then.) 

The pressures on the Site administrators formed by their incompatible 
coalitions, plus the gnawing unpleasantness of tense rule-based interactions, 
prompts the search for accommodative relations.' Thus, as tl-a Second* 
Generation proceeds, a number of different working arra'igements begin to take 
place, and these eventually take the form of new%aiitions. 

A quiet, unspoken coalition occurs between the teacher Leadership and the 
top Administration. The coalition is never acknowledged publically, and 
seldom privately. The operative langauage in describing the coalition is 
that, "we have learned to work together," or "we have found ways to be 
mutually helpful." Specifically, Administrators and teacher Leaders learn to 
work together to keep rebellous Citizens from disrupting the school district 
or the labor relations process (AL in ACL). While labor and management may 
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disagree on many things, they are generally united on keeping citizens out oi" 
involvement in collective bargaining during the Second Generation. This 
position, for labor, represents a decided change from the First 
Intergenerational Conflict period when they went "public" with their 
, coDplaints in order to increase the strength of their organization. Now, in 
the Second Generation, the teacher Leadership is quieter and frequently 
helpful in securing school board candidates that support the current 
aduinistration. A quiet coalition also exists between the Administration and 
the school Board itself. This coalition is built on the ability to maintain 
quiet and to make the school district continue to operate smoothly. 
Essentially, the Adninistration is willing to exchange concessions to the 
union in contract negotiations and in informal accommodations for the union's 
ability to maintain smooth operations of the school district. The union can 
assist in smooth operations of the district by moderating its demands, by 
using internal means of dispute settlement and not seeking to make public 
issues out 0/ grievances, by preventing potentially explosive measures from 
coming before the school board, and by enforcing generally agreed upon rules 
upon their membership'. 

The Administration sometimes also finds itself in coalition with the 
teacher Leadership against the Site Administrators (AL in ASL). This unlikely 
sounding coalition exists because principals are reluctant to give up their 
working coalition with the Teachers (ST in AST). Principals, understanding 
the technology of education, know that there is no fail-safe way to create 
■education with bureaucratic rules, and they know that if the teachers are 
aligned against a Site administrator, that careers can be both unpleasant and 
short. Thus, they are frequently reluctant to implement or carry out the 
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teacher control measures with the vigor that superintendents would have them 
carried out. Central office Administrators are willing to enter intp 
coalitions with teacher Leadership in order to gain control over the actions 
of their principals. Teacher Leadership is willing to join such a coalition 

for the same reasons. The means that principals and teachers use to work out 

V 

their productive relationship in the schools frequently involves Violations of 
the contract or particularistic handling of teachers. That is, there arc 
attempts to reward and punish teachers on the basis of their performance or 
the principal's desires that run counter to the contract. Sometimes, teachers 
in schools specifically agree to these contract violations, but the conflict 
over whether or not the contract has been violated usually spills out of the 
school and the into the labor grievance process. This is particularly the 
case when a transfer -between schools is involved or when a teacher's 
assignment is in question. Both the Administration and the teacher Leadership 
need a better functioning bureaucracy, and both have come to realize the power 
and importance of formal rules in normalizing relationships. 

Once in a coalition, the teacher Leadership can show itself useful in 
numerous ways to the Administration, through helping to solve small problems 
so that the general quiet can exist 

Thft Second. Tnhftrf-Gnera t-.innal Crisis exists i££aiia£ the coalitions 
established by the administration are incompatible. The Administration finds 
itself in a coalition with the teacher. Leadership against the Board, but also 
with the Board against the Teachers and against the Citizen rebels. This 
incompatible situation can exist only so long as there is no active 
dissatisfaction with the school operations or performance. When opposition to 
the Current operations or policies forms, the Citizen rebels claim that they' 
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are being opposed by the teacher Leadership, and that the Administration is 
assisting theic improperly. They disclose the existence of AL in ACL. Even 
the appearence of this coalition becomes an election issue, and eventually the 
Citizen rebels are successful. They gain in strength, and come to influence 
if not' dominate BAG thus changing the dominant coalition in that triad from BA 
to BC. Once the dominant coalition in the Board-Administration-Citizens triad 
becomes suspicious of the superintendent's relationship with the Teacher 
leadership, it suspects that the AL coalition exists not simply to operate the 
schools more smoothly, but also to thwart the will of the Board. It begins to 
suspect that the Boards wishes in the BA coalition in BAL have not been 

forcefully carried out. 

The Administration finds that it must abandon its relationship with the 
teacher Leadership, and the teacher Leadership finds itself unable to form a 
continuing coalition with either the school board or the Citizen rebels. 

T^ifi Hfiw OrHpr lloves AwflY F^?^'^ Conflict 

As the new order is legitimated, the era of conflict comes to an end. 
The terriination of conflict is signaled by a symbolic event which indicates 
that the values of the old order have been repudiated. Establishing the new 
order has rwo effects. The first of these is privatization, erecting 
boundaries around the new participants a's a way of declaring them legitimate. 
The second is rationalization, establishing rules and structures that prevent 
conflict from again flaring out of control. These measures, as we suggest, 
' are ultimately unsuccessful in keeping a rebellious coalition from forming, 
but they produce the appearance of stability and they can persist for a long 
time. 
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p rivatization . Teacher organizations need privati'zation as a means of 
guarding their 'status in the new order. Labor organizations in the United 
States depend on the exclusivity or their relationship to the management as a 
means of effectively representing the membership. New teacher organizations, 
representing members for the first time, have substantial amount of boundary 
building to do. Without exclusiveness in representation, the labor 
organization amounts to very little. Its members are or can be constantly 
approached by others. But the difficulty in the public sector is that 
exclusiveness does not provide for exclusive arena access by the labor 
organization. Schoo. ooards continue to be public bodies and can be 
approached by any interest which has stakes in the running of the schools. 
The only place where the teachers organization has special, exclusive arena 
access is in collective bargaining, where parents, legislators and others are 
barred from arena access even though these "outsiders" to the labor process 
can still frequently achieve status in the agenda. ^ 

In order to be effe[ctive, privatization must subsume the ability of the 
new order to control the agenda as well as arena access to decision points. 
Privatization does not stop disagreements among those persons or organizations 
in the dominant coalition, but it does limit what those disagreements will be 
about. Holding the coalition together requires that potentially devisive 
issues not be raised, thus, in one school district, a second echelon central 
office adninistrator railing against the poor performance of some of the 
district's teachers and management's inability to get them to perform. Yet, 
when asked why questions of teacher evaluation had not been addressed or 
incentive schemes been proposed, he replied: "I don't think that would be 
appropriate here." Indeed, it would net have been. A movement of the 
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adniinistration toward hard-nosed evaluation of teachers or toward an 
unorthodox incentive system would have signaled to the teacher's organization, 
that it was time to fight. The administration had been through several years 
of "continuous strife with the teacher's organization, and the symbols of 
legitimation had only recently become apparent when management and th^ 
teachers organization changed leadership in' a short period of time. In terms 
of tho ir,aintenance of coalitions, management felt there was more to gain by 
joining with the teachers in a Second Generation coalition to keep the 
institution stable than there was to join a coalition with the critics of 
education over scrutiny of teacher performance. Just as the rise of conflict 
and the delegitiraation is necessary to replace the old order takes place, a 
recognition that the new coalition^is legitimate is also necessary. Continued 
existence is the hallmark of that legitimacy, and thus the means of 
establishing boundaries around the members of that legitimate coalition are 
important. 

Maintaining and securing the boundaries of the coalition requires that 
means must be found to prevent potential conflicts from spreading. 3^ One spt 
of techniques is aimed toward the challenging group, which must be discredited 
or rendered impotent. During the First Generation, labor leaders, who are 
then unacceptable challengers, are "crazies"; whereas during the Second 
Generation these same persons become "people we have to work with" and 
citizens who wanted to intervene in the school labor processes are attacked as 
"linosine liberals," and "social engineers." 

The parties in the dominant coalition also reinforce the belief in their 
own legitimacy by mutual recognition, giving complements to one's opposite 
party in negotiations^ expressing appreciations and reciprocating favors. 33 
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Thus, it was very important in one of our school districts that the 
superintendent was asked to attend teacher organization year-end banquets 
after the district had passed through several yfe^rs in which such appearance 
Would have been unthinkable. . » . 

At least as widely use<I as attacks on challeneips leadership are means of 

« >, 

keepinc issues from expandine into coalition- threatening conflict. These ^ 
techniques include hearine the opposition, providing controlled channels for 
dissent, and providing a token response to any challenge. Also,, new 
sub-organizations can be created to "handle" the problem/ thus isolating it 
fror» the main functioning of the organization. Disturbances can be 
anticipated and met by measures to smooth them. Perhaps most damaging to a 
potentially conflictual issue, "the existing coalition can co-opt the symbols 
of the opposition. Thus, management attempts to sieze the fiscal 
responsibility label from taxpayers associations, and all concerned parties 
grab for the role of doing "what's good for kids." - 

Finally, there is the protest of constraint, the image of being bound to 
a course of action, -that the power to constrain an adver^ry may depend on 
the power to bind oneself . '^-^—T-he reply, "I would like to help you, l^ut...." 
is relatively common in public schools. However, we found that in the ^ 
schools, constraints based on the labor contracp become breeding grounds for 
further dissatisfaction and opposition. It is quite dangerous for school 
officials to plead that they cannot accomplish some educational objective or 
offer some service, "because their union contract won't let them." The image , 
Of an administration held seige by the union becomes one of the elements fOE 
expanding the conflict in the Second Generation and initiating the Secorid ' ^ 
Intcrgenerational Conflict, 
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R^^Monallzation is the second aspect of legitimacy. Rationalization 
places a high value on the nanagenent of conflict as opposed to the manaEement ' 
of^organization processes, and it relies heavily on procedural due process as 
a means to control ambiguities and minor disagresnents within the newly^ 

» 

defined social order. 

The new order gained .office, in part, because it promised an end to overt 
conflict, and. thus it is reluctant to expand co^ct again, once stability is. 
gained. There are several ejjanples of^ union leadersfi'ip, newly elected, on^ the 
basis of "getting both sides talking together again," and similar examples are 
present in managerial circles. All parties to a dominant coalition accept the 
fact that conflict can be harmful. To a union that is struggling to be - • 
accepted, a strike is" a missionary event, an example of'social protest ^h±ch 
validates itself. However, to an. ongoing, recognized union that has a 
leatinate status as the employee representative, the strike represents^^the 
potential for loss. If the membership's expectations outrun those results the 
leadership knows are achieveable, then the potential for, an internal challenge 

to the union leadership is set. 

Thp structures of labor relations are also designed^ to contain conflict. 
Grievances are substituted for workplace disputes and wildcat strikes of labor 
relations are also designed to contain conflict. Grievances are Substituted 
for direct acts of protest. Bargaining itself becomes more bf a game and less 
of a revolution. Negotiators create social roles for theiaselves/ and for their 
counterparts, and those role obligations cast bargaining into a/normative 
style, which is one of the characteristics of any particular sqhool setting. 
FJven strikes can become partially routinized.'^A quite common ^nterview 
response was something to the effect that, "yes, we had a strike, but it 
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didn't mean much; we just had to let the radicals blow off some steam before 

I ' ' 

we settled." Strikes becone ritual compliance. As one informant put it when 
describing a school district with long J?tandinG bargaining relationships and a 
reputation for repeated Vfalkouts, "Up there, they strike first and ask why 
later." Finally, the union's position is rationalized and supported'. Forms' 
of union securfty are common in statute and contract. Although all state. • 
statutes that permit' election of unions also allow for their decertification, 
undoing a union is not a s^nsple matter. Indeed', it was the intent of labor 
statutes to provide stabijlity in employee relations rather than turmoil, and 
thus the incumbent union is usually -protected from challenge during certain 
periods. In addition, its exclusive representation position is frequently 
recognized in contractual 'ortanizal^ional security provisions which provide for 
raandatory support of the union (agency shop or maintenance of membership) and 
a payroll deauction oi" dues. 

•n'hen thp existence of the union is recognized as being an objective 

i 

reality, then the cycle of conflict is over. But changes in the social order 
continue throuch interaction betv;een the parties. 

Tll-p -[nhPrnntionist-, Perspective 
, Thf; Interactionist Perspective places deep emphasis on the social process 
i.rUher than on structure and on the relative freedom of groups of individuals 
'to overcome and alter structural constraints through interaction. This 
■perspective is heavily identified with the work of'cieorge Herbert Head, Robert 
Park *and Herbert Blunmer and Anslera Strauss among others, and generally "the 
Chicago school of socioloc. Generally it holds that social structure is 
difficult to understand without recognizing that it represents an inter-lacing 
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of separate behaviors among individuals. Thus, in our bargaining studies we 
spent considerable time and attention attempting to make sense out of the 
interactions between chief negotiators with one another, between school 
superintendents and teacher leaders, between school board members and both of 
the former. Although we spent relatively little time in classroom observation 
or school-site analysis, our experier es there combined with the literature on 
teaching and bargaining have impressed us with the ability of rank-and-file 
teachers to alter the meaning and enforcement of the labor agreements. The 
real impact of labor relations has to do with the way in which contractual 
agreements are reincorporated into the organization and expressed in classroom 
behaviors. 

The essontial argument of the interactionist perspective is that these 
behaviors are strongly attached to symbols, and that although the behaviors 
nay change but slightly, the symbol attached to behaviors changes. As a 
result the social order can be altered even though formal changes in the 
organizational structures have not been changed. For example, the principal's 
■ tours of the schoo: building may carry with them the symbols of distrust and 
pettiness, they way be associated with tightness of organization, or they may 
be taken as an interest in the work of teachers and the problems they face. 
Sometimes structures are adde^ or altered, as in the development of labor 
relations specialists in school districts. But more frequently, fami' nr 
changes take on different meanings. Similar structures for interaction, such 
as those for the arbitration of labcj- grievances, can convey highly diverse 
meanings. An arbitration decision in one situation may represent only its 
face value-the ajudication of a dispute over the rights falling within the 
contract—wherein another setting a grievance may represent a symbolic change 
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within the orcanization* s control structure. 

But just as interaction leads to chance and adaptation, it also leads to 
stability or expectations^of stability. The concept of social role is key to . 
interactionist thouGht, and taking on a social role ipplies expectation that 
one's opposite party will behave in an expected manner. Thus the definition 
cf social role becomes a matter of reciprocity.' As roles stabilize they have 
a tender.cy to forr. uhat Strauss, in his argument for a negotiated order, 
called the negotiations context. 35 They become part of the structure of the 
ne/;otiated setting. ^ 

■Syrabolic ^hantres -ar id gocial OrAp.r Changes , 
'Meaning changes: . j 

While the perspective of social or^er research has not been 
overly well formed, but its basic iLdentifying characteristic 
^ is clear: | 

In the case of negotiated order thUry the individuals in 
organizations play an active, self-tconscious role in the 
shaping of the social order. Theit\ day-to-day interactions, 
agreements, temporary refusals and bhanging definitions of 
the situation at .hand are of par.amoi\nt importance. 

In contrasts to structural or bureaucratic tLories of organizations, social 

order theorists downplay the importance of strict rules, regulations and a 

hierarc^ial chain of command. The informal str^ucture tends to act on the 

formal Structure, and thus power is not absolute or constant over time. 

One of the ways in whjLch the social order i\ renegotiated in everyday 

working life is that the sirmbols attached to parti^cular events changes, over 

time. The category of event may remain the same, \mt the meaning of the event 
, changes, and thus the definition of who and what ar^ influential under what 

circumstances. For instance, in the description of \the first labor strike in 
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Homestead, for instance, it was clear that the essence of the disagreement had 
to do with revolution. The labor organization there was attenpting to define 
itself as a new and openly threatening body to the existing order. The 
existing order was represented in part by the structures and persons holding 
offices; that is, the school board and the existing superintendent, and in 
addition, the existing order was represented by a revolutionary concern over 
viho had the rights to enter the arena of decision making in the school 
district. There was relatively little educational substance in the Homestead 
strike, rather the question had to do with the legitauady of persons. The 
syrabols were substantially different in the second Industrial City strike. In 
this situation which occurred after some ten yearp of union domination in the 
district, the question of the legitimacy of the teachers' organization and of 
its access to the school board and the superintendent was not a question. 
Clearly a question were some specific educational objectives and the question 
of policy leadership within the district. 

Syubols of a grievance change also. Processing grievances is about a 
great deal more than assurintj compliance with the contract. In the Palermo 
district, for instance, the processing of grievances took on important *' 
administrative helper functior.«?.37 The use of the administrative office from 
the Central Office provided training for both employees and more particularly 
school-site principals in the administration of collective agreements. His 
presence also served as a communicative device for problems which occurred in 
the district and which needed to be brought to the attention of the central 
office. 

By way of contrast, in the Homestead district, grievances were used as a 
way of showing the potency of the teacher's organization and thereby 
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attracting members in a situation where there was a strong challenging 
organization at least the possibility on a continuing basis of their being a 
strong challenging organization. 'Grievance victories were tauted as "wins;" 
there were visible demonstrations, of the service of the teachers' organization 
to the membership. 



Stability RpinforGed Through Snnial Roles 

Among the most stabilizing functions of the generations within labor 
relations is that for at least a brief period of time, and sometimes for 
several years, the social roles of the various actors become stabilized. 
People take on social roles essentially through adaptation and reward. Thus 
the model of the role episode is similar to the model of Skinnerian training 
or adaptation in the pigeon T-rnaze experiments. 

As we noted earlier we found two dominant bargaining styles—distributive 
and integrative. 3^ Distributive bargaining involves a zero sum game. The 
shares that are to be distributed are not thought to be expandable by either 
party, and the only question is which of the parties will be most successful 
in collecting the larger portion. In the words of one of our negotiators who 
reflected on his experiences, "we bargain; they collect." Integrative 
bargaining envisions an expandable pool of resources and carries with it a 
statement of faith that there are collaborative ends in the bargaining 
relationship. As one night expect, the strategy and tactics of integrative 
and distributive bargaining are quite different. Integrative bargai^ng 
requires high levels of trust; distributive bargaining does not. Integrative 
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barcaining requires that the parties freely share information so that new 
alternatives may be discovered and solutions to problems previously unknown be 
advanced and agreed to. There is an expectation of discovery. Conversely, 
distributive bargaining treats information as strategic— words not to be 
squandered and to be released only when there is the possibility of creating 
gain by the use of information. Partly to achieve control over information, 
distributive bargaining requires that the parties maintain tight internal 
control. Strong leadership is necessary to prevent the other party from 
"driving a wedge" between the parties. Information is restricted, and a 
premium is put on dutiful ness as opposed to ingenuity. Distributive 
bargaining also requires a high level of commitment. One has to, in 
bargaining terns, stake a claim to a particular area or goal and appear to be 
firuly cotanitted to it even if . the end may be self harmful. As Schilling 
noted in his' classic essay on bargaining, one of the greatest powers in 
bargaining is that of being able to bind oneself: "the sophisticated 
negotiator may find io difficult to seem as obstinate as a truly obstinate 
uan. If a nan knocks at a door and says that he will stab himself on the 
-porch unless he is given ten dollars, he is more likely to get ten dollars if 
his eyes are bloodshot. "^9 

A distributive style leads t,o a formalization of relationships, a 
splitting of shares and a reinforcing of the internal bureaucracy in 
organization. The parties may be either weak or strong, but what they do they 
do largely by themselves. An integrative style leads to frequent 
interactions, trust, a perception that the union management relationship ia 
useful and upon occasion even to genuine interpersonal liking between the 
individuals involved. Palermo offers us an example of the development of 
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reasonably close relationships in a situation where hostility had reigned only 
a few years before. The superintendent and the chief executive of the 
"teachers' organization are still a bit leary of each o^her, but they have 
found that there are autual benefits involved. 

Stability and LovaltV 

Stability of personnel and the establishment of roles eventually leads to 
the reestablishment of loyalty, of course in varying degrees, of parties in 
the reeime one to another. School superintendents and union Itsders actually 
begin to feel a sense of diffuse involvement with one another, a desire to 
protect and to maintain, not simply the existence of the other organization 
but maintain the existence of the regime with which they are interacting. 
Thus, it is of soue concern to teacher union presidents when a superintendent 
with whor. they have had long relations finds himself in difficulty with the 
school board, and by the same token it is a reason for alarm on the part of 
school superintendents to find that the current leadership of the teacher's 
organization is under fire from the membership itself. This kind of loyalty 
can be exhibited in the Riverview case. 

Loyalty also exists between teachers or teacher leaders and school-site 
principals. '^^ It is the existence of this loyalty and stability that in part 
sows the seeds of discontent. They become, in the context of our conflict , 
paradigra, that improper coalition. It is around the improper DOalition that 
organization of dissent takes place and eventually the conflict paradigra comes 
to rise and to swamp the existence of the highly cooperative relationships 
which nay have been built up during the periods of the generations. 
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gonnlusion /\ 

We have Uyed out two processes-interaction and conflict-each with its 
own intellectual history and research tradition. Individually, each is a 
powerful shaper of school organizations, but it is the cycling back and forth 
between the two that gives educational labor relations what we believe to be 
its unique cast. 

Perhaps because of the extreme decentralization of education in the ^ 
United States, some 16,000 school districts, school districts are never far 
fror. their environments. The political, social "and cultural world that exists 
just beyond the bounds of the formal organization is easily activated. School 
systems operate within what some writers have called a -zone of tolerance" and 
others cell their culture. Units which if passed cause the activatioft of 
"outsiders^ external to the school bureaucracy, and as we have earlier 
succested, the reformation of coalitions that affirm or deny the legitimacy of 
the current leadership. 

Uhen that structural leadership is changed, through removal or 
replacenent of the school board, the superintendent, important chief 
neeotiators or the leadership of the teacher organization, the micro level 
accocnodative relationships are dashed also, or at least altered. The shift 
in coalitions and the 'rise of large scale public conflict puts many of the 
smaller negotiations in their proper perspective. As one observer of the 
negotiated order literature noted, "they are highly restricted, shallow, .nd 
at tines very Superficial or temporal in nature. ..." 
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111. 

JT-HR CENERAT TfiMS OF LABOR RELATIOMS 



In tnis chapter and the following one we describe the evidence for the 
existence ,C)f generations in labor relations in public education. The original 
concept of the generations came from the case-study sites, where we were 
involved for \ up to 18 months. Thus, much of what we attempted to do at our 
survey siteis yas to collect those data that would help confirm or ^deny the 
existence of generational development, and which would expand our vision about 
how a broad range of school districts operate when their teachers organize. 
Changes inithe primary variables signal a realignment bf coalitions which 



are involved in itriggering events or persons as labor relations moves frorn^ 

generation to ger\eration« 

T^P Firafc Generation: The Rise of Teaoher Voice 
It is here t^at the angry teacher started. Every teacher leader we 
talked to throughout the length of two states, eVery one, had a story about a 
particular noraent w^en they were converted from "Just being a classroom 
teacher" to being a leader of teachers* Individual teachers chose to voice 
thei/ concerns. The, stories vary, but they all have the same effect of almost 
rel|^ious conversion: ' ' 

Willard McGuire^s Story. [McGuire is the president of the 
National Education Assoication] It wa^' in the spring. I 
hadnU been teaching very long, and the school board made 
its decisions about salaries for the next year* Two friends 
of mine that were in their third year of teaching were not 
given tenure, and there wasnU any pretense that they were 
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not needed next year. It was Just that the school board ; 
didn't want any more tenured teachers. One of this teachers 'v 
who was a friend of a board member got the lar^^st raise. 
The rest of us got a middle amoutit, and the oX^ ag teacher 
who was about 55 at the time got a tirff ra^ because the 
school board knew he was too old to move on>to a new Job. 

' Raoul Teilhet's Story. [Teilhet is the president of the 
California Federation of Teachers]. This whole thing 
started over textbooks. Max Rafferty was the state school 
superintendent, and we had this awful high school social 
studies text, unbelievably naive. Our activity started when 
a bunch of us gathered together to try to use another one. 

These are not events of heroic events. They take place within the framework 
of everyday life in schools. They take place in response to person-based 
' authority, Weber's traditional model. What rules existed often followed the 
precepts of Gouldner's mock bureaucracy or his representative bureaucracy. 
Superintendents in this era were frequently referred to as patriarchial, 
benevolent despots, autocratic, and most oftfen as paternalistic. When teacher 
leaders found their voices, superintendents/were also seen as the targets. "He 
controls the board.." [C:19:T] ^^The coded dotation following each quotation 
indicates the state, California or Illino^^; the district, a nominal number 
indicating the-di-strict, and wfiether the comment was from a leacher, 
Superintendent, School fioard Member, or principal.) 

\ 

Statutes. Issues an d Persons aa Cahalvsts 

Typically, the adoption of collective bargaining as the mode of teicher 
representation car.ie about because of three catalysts, either acting singly or 
in combination: first, the passage of statute and pcquiescence in its wake, • 
logrolling of a sort; second, an issue, such as the lack of a salary 
increase; third, a person, such as a superintendent around which teachers 
organized in opposition. 
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In some places the acceptance of bargaining' was virtually withou.t overt 
conflict, either because it was perceived that the law required bargaining oV- . 
that it was perceived that to fight bargaining was to invite unwanted 
conflict. "Vie felt we should Gomolv and conform to the whole wave of * ^ 
bargaining throughout the state, to be in line with it. We didn't feel we had 
much choice about it. . . [C:29:B] Even in situations where the 
superintendent and l?oard personally saw no reason for the teachers to engage 
in bargaining, they followed the request for bargaining, "because the CTA 
seemed to want it." [C:21:S] 

Chanjge because of enabling legislation was most clearly seen in 
Califorr/ia districts, but in both i^tates there was an acquired learning about 
teacher organizations that Had taken place over a number of years. In 
Illinois, the learning had more to do with copying other districts that had 
engaged in labpr relations and giving voice to one's complaints. In 
California, districts were broucht to the point of accepting labor contractual 
bargaining because they had a meet-and-confer statute for 10 years before, and 
that there had been mutual socialization to the process of discussing putting 
rules down on paper This practice changed the nature of the school authority 

0 

system. ^ 

The Uinton Act educated the community end the administration^ , ^ ^ 
and the school board and primarily the teachers on rules, on' 
responsibility, on right's, on all the codifying legal 
mandates, so that you tell a tfeacher now or discuss 
something now ?.ach as evaluation, and they 9II know that Kay 
^ 1 is the deadline of the Stull Act by which evaluations must 
be finalized and there's no longer any doubt about who's to 
blame if something doesn't get done. 

Many districts expected little chanise., School boards and superintendents 
had met informally with teachers aboUt salaries before, and they did not 
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expect that bargaining vjould be much different. In some cases, they were 

right, at least temporarily. One rural California district appeared virtually 

uachanged even through it had carried on bargaininp for four years. When 

asked for a copy cr the contract, the secretary responded with her only copy, 

the signed original contract. In four years no one had ever had reason to 

make a copy. [0:^21] However, pacific employee relations should not necessarily 

be associated^witlTsmall, rural school districts. ^Less than five miles away 

from the districc that never copied its contract was a two-school, 175-3tudent 

district with a serious labor confrontation ^etween its si^ teachers and the^ 

district. The full paraphernalia of high confli-t was apparent— picketing, 

television cameras, newsletters known as "hit sheets", and active teacher 

campaigning against the current bo&rd and administration. [C:25] 

School executives, particularly superintendents, were frequent organizing 

targets. While it is true that teacher organizations engage in "painting the 

devil" as a standard organizing tactic, the development of activism appeared 

as much more a function of local situations and organizing than it did as a 

function of assistance from state-wide teacher organizations and the presence 

of teacher organization staff members, who were universally known as "outside 

agitators." In retrospect, board members and superintendents tend to agree 

that the administration was indeed the target, and sometimes a justified one: 

... in • 67 it looked to me like there^lia'd been some 
fairly militant, tough administrators who had not done their 
work in terns of finding accommodation for te. chers. And 
that the teachers sued for attention through « strike and 
got a concession [recognition] that was given ... by the 
president of the board almost all by himself. [I:15:S] 

One of the reasons that Dr. [Jones] was brought in was to . 
. . ramroad through this desegregation program. He made it 
clear that he was in charge and running the shop. If I'd 
been a teacher and heard his introductory remarks to 
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teachers as they were reported to me, I would have left the ^ 

room and tried to 6^ganize teachers. [I:3jB] 

It was not always, the administration alone that was organized against. In one 
district, the newer teachers organized against the older ones alon^ with a 

principal who had been in the district for i»1 years. ^ 

I \ 

The radic^^l leadership of the union are the kind that never \ 
nad an opportunity to be heard. They are always suspect [by ' 
the principal], always wondering whether they'd get rehired 
or not or whether he's [the principalJ^gQin^. to stsp into 
their classroom at any moment and jump on them about 
something or the other. 

Well, they are the ones who are the union leadership. 

They're the ones that spend many, many hours in the 

superintendent's conference room discussing ever7thing they 

want about working conditions, etc. And after the old guard 

kept luting down their contract, the next contract they 

Wouldn't let the^old guard vote any more. [Whether this is 

literally true is not clear.] They had copies of their 

contract proposal made up, passed them out to all their 

members and said, [to the rest], "By the way, if you want a 

copy of this you can buy it.=' They were in their glory and 

the spotlight. They've got a position of power, of 

leadership, of influence. So, I would say that is the big 

bhange. [C:23:S] ^ , ' ^ 

Sometimes an issue rather than or lu addition to a person acts as the 
trigger to activism. In one district it was lesson plans [C:23:T];"In another 
it was English classes of H2 students [C:22:T]. Frequently it was salary (25 
pjercett below the state average) [C:22:U], the lack of a raise [C:21:T], or 
the perception of being "overworked and underpaid"* [I: 16 :T]. Financial ■ 
^ssuia, or programmatic ones with fiscal consequences, were frequently 
shrouded in distrust. That is, when teaohers started asking questions 'hey 
found the answers either hard to understand or hard to believe. Consider the 
following from a board president in a district where the union organized 
partly around the district's one and two pei^cent salary increases and huge 
buiidiW fund: 
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I think the superintendent got them into more trouble than 
they got themselves by making the budget difficult so nobody 
could understand where we were at or what was going on in 
the district financially. The teachers were screaming there 
was money and he would insist there was no money and so on 
and so forth ^ . . one of the first things we [the newly 
elected board] insisted 6n was that we understand every line 
in the budget and that the public understand it. [C:23:T]. 

A change in personnel frequently acted as a trigger. In one small, rural 

district there was an older teacher ^fectionately called "Mother" by the 

other faculty. According to reports, she had determined that a teacher's 

contract was not necessary, and the other teachers went along. When she 

retired, the first contract was negotiated [C:15:T]. More frequently, a group^ 

of new teachers was hired, such as in the small Illinois district in which, 

the triggerine event was the hiring of m new teachers who persuaded the older 

ones to push for recognition, for less paternalism. At the beginning, the 

young female teachers who tried to negotiate were not taken seriously. They 

were expected to take notes, make coffee, and were disparaged by the 

superintendent. This eventually led to picketing and other concerted 

activities [1:9]. 

Along with the emergence »of tfeacher activists, came the development and 
recognition of teacher leadership. In some situations this change came about 
through a recognition of state and national teacher organizations as important 
bodies that teachers ought to listen to. School executives, in particular, 
attribute the growth of teacher leadership to the teachers "paying attention 
to the union" [C.,:]. However, more frequently, the change in leadership is 
attributed to a change in the leadership of teacher organizations. The 
language system of school people tends to choose words of movement: "young 
active leadership" [1:15:1]; "100 percent militant membership . . . most able 
leaders" [I:9:B]. 
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Chancina superintendents can also act as a trigger. A pattern of trust 

and accepted relationships that exists with superintendents sometimes breaks 

down when a replacencnt takes office, and patterns of behavior that were 

accepted or tolerated before, no longer are. A union president in Illinois 

coupled the addition of new teachers with the change in superintendent as the 

events that propelled the teacher organization to ask for its first "real 

contract," to replace the loose agreements it had theretofore sought: 

That v;&s also the time we started changing superintendents. 
So we more or less went on -.he defensive to try and protect 
what we had. The previous superintendent [had] nothing 
written down, and that was fine. We did not know who was 
coniing in and . . . O.K. we have this now, we do not want to 
lose it . . . [I: 13:T]. 

The innui7.erated list of things that the teachers didn't want to lose included 

leave dajs, sick days, salary schedule, class changes, pay for going to 

graduate school. Ironically, in the following years of bargaining some of 

thei.. were explicitly traded away durirg negotiations. 

Ar.i-f>r and- Inlust.i nt^ As Symbols 

Injustice is frequently connected with salary; not so much an absolute 
salary, but a perception that a norm—frequently one informally 
established— had been violated. In one district teachers became militant, 
"about two years ago when they Lave the administrators two percent more than 
the teachers . . . Right then the teachers started getting mad." [C:2i|:T] 
Interestingly, in the same district, the layoff of 175 ceachers because of 
declining enrollment and declining revenues, was accepted by the teachers with 
great frustration but with no particular feeling of injustice. The 
superintendent said, "I'm surprised that this school year is ending so 
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quietly. This shov;s a lot of professionalism on the part of the staff. You 
knou, 175 people virtually layed off in two years and no end in sight, its not 
a very charning perspective particularly for the younger people." [C:2iJ:S] 



The Firat Tntergenem tlonal Period; 
The Rise of KaH-ir^al LpadPrshin and Disturbance 

The First Generation dravis to a close when teachers break a cultural 

taboo about the way «in which teachers oucht to act." Unteacherlike action 

Day take the forr. of asking for things in the labor contract that "good" 

teachers shouldn't want, such as specific hour^ of work. Or the action nay 

involve behavior, such as strikes, not associated with lecitinate teacher 

roles, '..'hat follows is a period of mutual deleeitiroation. School executives 

and board laenbers consider teacher organizations as improper constructions 

that either do not represent the will of the "really dedicated" teachers or . 

which is being lead by' "radicals", "outsiders," or both. Teacher leadership, 

in turn, actually becomes more militant— frequently abrasive in tone and 

language, and bold in undertaking actions that would not have been considered 

only years before. The legitimacy of management is called into question. 

i 

Sonetimes it is publically asserted- that "this place could run fine without 
principals or superintendents." 

Passage into the first conflict period is frequently signaled by the 
adoption of collective bargaining as the form of interaction between teacher 

organizations ^ind school districts, hut this i ff hY no means un^vers all Y the 

case . Quite frequently, the change from non-bargaining to bargaining status 
takes place quietly, as noted above, and the crisis occurs later— during the 
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ne£;otiation of the first or subsequent contract. 

[Ue had] a very simplo recocnition agreement (in 1965) but 
it was a written agreement ... and we were one of the 
first. But we got into a more sophisticated agreement 
later, in '69. 

However, the district did Co through a crisis a decade later. As the 
superintendent reported: "Me had a long, drawn-out, heated bargaining when 
they brought in a big [state teacher organization] master contract package, 
and our present contract is shaped around that. They did negotiate major 
changes." [1:21 :S] 

School boards, particularly in blue collar towns, are often receptive to 
the idea of unions as a way of "spelling things out", of rationalizing work, 
or of recocnizing the inherent ri£jht of workers, to organize. Even in 
relatively snail towns with close-knit social systems, this appeared to be 
true : 



A. The teacher foriied a coriraittee and came to the board and 
said they would like to negotiate their salaries and the 
board said fine . . . it's just a close little family 
here. 

0. There wasn't the sense that father's judgement is being 
questioned? 

A. Oh, no; we all understood the fact that they would like 
to have more say as far as salaries and things like 
that, and when they asked for it, we gave it to them. I 
believe that there is a place for negotiations between 
the board and the staff [I:13:B]. 

In white collar towns, there was less understanding and frequently the 

ideological opposition to the idea of unions. In rural towns, this 

opposition was sometimes extreme, the polar position probably being 

represented by a farmer board member in an area of California where the United 

Farn. Workers had been actively organizing. During an interview, he stopped 
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the flow of questions nidstrean, and slammed his fist down on the restaurant 
table where we were meeting and shouted: "They're all bandits.: anyone who 
would ask a public School for more money is a bandit" [C:25:B]. 

The irony of the ideolocical support for unions in blue collar towns is 
that there is also a firmly fixed notion of what workers are like and an 
identification of teachers with that idea. Thus, blue collar towns, more thf.n 
white collar ones, tend to resist the expansion of the subjects of bargaining, 
or Generally tend to be unsympathetic with the pleas of teachers that they are 
beine overworked and underpaid. "Sure they don't make much, but it's not like 
workinc shifts [in a factory]," noted one board raenber [I:Tipid Village:B]. 
One of the uost hostile board members toward teachers we met was a business 
a^ent for the electrical. workers union local, lie thoucht that the teachers 
were illc-giticate because they asked for a share in determining how the school 
should be run, soue thing that "real" workers don't ask for. 

fi]rr.rr.nt.ivft Patterns 

Occasionally when the First Intergenerational Conflict begins prior to 
official recobnition, there is an effort to stop the .unionization process, but 
only very occasionally. The process of active opposition has taken place most 
frequently in Illinois, where there is no statutory requirement that teacher 
organizations be recognize'd as bargaining agents if they so wish. Thus, 
frequently, a concerted activity, such as a recognition strike is required to 
demonstrate teacher solidarity, but the presence of the strike itself violates 
taboos on teacher behavior. 

Quite infrequently, school board and superintendents decide specilically 
that they will engage in a campaign to defeat collective bargaining— in 
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California an active "no agent" cacipaign. One California district became 
quite notable for havinc done this. The superintendent reported that, "We 
iiiunediately decided that we were coinc to try to talk to teachers, try to keep 
collective bargainine, away, which we feel is an adversary position, and we 
were goinji to see if we could depend on our past established 
coi..petency— dealing with each other and the teara work concept— to avoid 
collective bargaining" [C:5jS]. The district had decided on a list of 
specific coals, the predorainant one being the inprovenent of reading scores. 
Schooxs are run on a highly coupetitive basis with inter- and intra-school 
competition for spelling, reading and other scholastic skills as well as the 
nore traditional athletic competition. The superintendent, who is known as 
"the general" connands an "army" of soldiers all deployed around specific 
targets. The language of the administration was rife with metaphors of attack 
teaus, blue squads, red squads, and the nurse corps (special education) 
designed to patch up the wounded and get them back into the war on illiteracy. 
In this environr^ent, collective bargaininj^ was not readily accepted, and thus 
far the superintendent has been successful in satisfying the needs of teachers 
in such a way that a militcnt organization never formed. 

ilore frequently, the lack of union formation is one of direct 
relationships between superintendent and teachers, which is often, in turn, 
associated with school district size. As a board member in a district of 36 
teachers put it: 

I think that (money is) a silly issue anyway ... you take 
a look at the salary range for a county, which is the only 
thing we can compare (the district) with ... and the 
spread is only plus or minus 10 percent. The remaining 
things have to do with the education process. I have a 
feeling when a district gets to a certain size, it doesn't 
work like a town haJl democracy anymore. I see board 
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members (frow bis districts) and they have a set agenda, and 
the superintendent presents a set agenda and they accept or 
reject ... and that's all they do. Rarely does the 
superintendent enter a classroom in thqse districts . . . 
there's lots of bureaucrats at the top [1:17 sB]. ' 

In our sample, there have been one or two other dramatic cases of 

deliberate organizing styles in which teacher organizations have real 

authority but\do not rely heavily on collective bargaining or affiliation with 

state or national teacher organizations. In one district, the teachers 

^— 

oreanization^has not sought bargaining becau&e it 'has a strong, 
univer3ity-st:|le faculty senate. The senate has real authority over the 
curriculum,_ynd more importantly it carries the educational ethos of the 
|cou^mnity^ one which has a tradition of Support for public education and for 
) high standards that spans more than 60 years. It is the type of place that 

/ 

allows the president of the senate to say without exaggeration, "When a new 
superintendent comes in, we have some rough times. V/e have to educate him. 
Sometines we have to tell him 'that's not the way things are done around 
here.' Sor.etir.es we have to tell him three or four times, but eventually he 

listens" [I:12:T]. 

in two other districts, the superintendents have developed such rich, 
diffuse relationships with faculty organizations, that the collective 
bargaining aspects of that relationship are barely visible. In one, the 
tpacher organization is run as a local, in another it is affiliated with one^ 
of the national teacher organizaUons, but is fiercely independent in its 
actions and policy setting [1:8; C:31]. There is a tendency in the labor •■ 
literature to describe such operations as "company unions" because they often 
appear to be dominated by the manafjement or, at least to appear to share 
-central goals and operate Without rancor. We are persuaded that this i*s not 
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the case in any of the three districts considered here. Faculty in all three 
have substantial amounts of individual autonomy, substantially more 
independent ability to determine curriculum and freedom of movement about time 
on caupus and related affairs than do teachers in many strong bargaininc 
districts, l^oreover, their orcanizations are vital and strong and powerful. 
They have sinply followed a different drummer, and circumstances have 
perr.itted the growth of such teacher organizations. 

Tiiere have also been districts in which changes in the administration 
defused the drive tov;ard collective bargaining. One teacher representative 
from a r.on-bargainins district reported that the appointing of a new "fair, 
consistent" superintendent had stopped any emotional appeal that the teacher 
organization Might have had and that en.ployee relations in the district were 
the best that they had been in a decade [1:27 :T]. 

The Painful Vf^tablishnsnt of Te anhsr Orranization LeritisiaCY 

The aforenentioned efforts at stopping unions are rare. The statistics 
on the unionization of school districts, which show that over 90 percent of 
the districts with nore than 1,000 students are organized, show at a glance 
that the nore usual pattern is to adjust to the presence of teacher 
organizations. The process of adjusting is frequently prolonged and painful. 
The s-iory of the initial adjustment and eventual legitimation of the teacher 
organization is the story told by the First Intergenerational Conflict. 

Board nembers, at first, feel enveloped with conflict and the breakdown 
of old modes of communication. Their nearly universal perception is that most 

-I 

of the teachers don't really want collective bargaining, and that the tensions 
produced by bargaining are quite hannful. 
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Most of the personnel even will say "Gee, I wish we could / 
speak to you personally,'' but they can't. Some' say, j 
"[Susan] this is dumb . . . let's do this and that," and we 
oould [in former tines] say, "yeh, let's do that, that, and 
that," but [such a conversation would be] committing a wrong 
if it was done under collective bargaining.^ We have to look 
at each other and gnash teeth, and its not right* 

I've had teachers come to me and say, "God, I wish this 
thing would end; let's sit down quitely and let's get back 
to the old way of doing things—not this collective 
bargaining. [C:27:B] 

But things do not return to the old way* The phrase that school people 
use in describing the situation is "putting the genie back in the bottle*" We 
have seen soue notable attempts to stuff the genie, but we have not \^ 
encountered a single successful attewpl to return to a relationship that 
existed before tnc teachers raised the twin issues of dignity and protection. 

Some districts stay in the first crisis period for a prolonged period, . 
however, because one party or the other cannot terminate the legitimacy issue. 
In one district, the te. chers have not come to grips with establishing a 
legitinate relationship with the superintendent because the teacher's union 
only represents 53 percent of the faculty and is under constant prei^surfe from 
a rival organisation. In another district, both the superintendent and the 
school board have attetipted for the past three years to take the district back 
to a non-bargaining status. It has been unsuccessful, but the district has 
not moved forward in the relationship with the teachers because eat^h of the 
parties has had reasons for not wanting to. Radical board members; find 
flaying the teacher organization to be a good campaign technique, but they 
have Tuade only half-hearted and ineffectual efforts at decertification, and 
while there have been statements about "getting" the union leadership, there 
has never been so much as the circulation of a decertification petition. The 
superintendent holds his position partly through verbal opposition to tl>6 
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teacher /organization, and through not wanting to appear "soft on labor." The 
unioX'president uses his position of being attacked to draw additional support 
to the organization, by making appeals that the administration is really 

anti- teacher. ^ 

Acconpanying the decline -^n legitimation of the teacher organization, is 
a decline in the tru"st and credence giVen to information. Teachers complain 
about not being able to talk with school board members. School board members 
report fe£r of being sued or charged with an unfair labor practice if they say 
the wrong things [C:27:B]. 

Thfi Expansion of Di Fnihv and Protection 

One small California cjistrict illustrates tbe_^xpansion of th.e.dignity — _ 
and protection sytsbols. There was a strong felt need for protection and 
certainty, "instead of operating in' this nebulous cloud of the principal 
saying: 'today we do this and without question you do it.'" The teachers 
sought a contract, according to the union president, because . they, "just 
wanted a little bit nore autonomy in their professional lives. I don't think 
' we were trying to shirk any responsibility or trying to get anything that we 
didn't feel was ours; it was just that we wanted to know i n wrxUnfs — there are 
our responsibilities and these are our rights." tC:7:T] 

Closely linked to the question of protection is the decline in trust. 
Verbal assurances that- the teachers had rights were no longer sufficient. 
Inforiuation, itself, became suspect, or as one union leader put it; "I always 
try to consider the ulJ:efior nrtive that (the administration) has for. doing 
something." [C:2H:T] One union president found protection in the bargaining 
contract and reform of .school finance procedures: 
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- thcre^s a lot of information in this district that has Deen 
unethical, outright lies have beenlold and written— this 
has happened for the last 10 years. With the new budget 
procedures, knd computerized budget analysis (which the 
state teacher organization provides its members) we know 
where the .district is* [C:22:T] ' \^ 

He continued saying that the teachers could get the information before 

collective bargaining, but that they couldn't do anything with it. 

Interestingly, board aenbers and adrainistrator^ also repeatedly told us 

^al5out abuses that led to teachers feeling their dignity had been violated and 

which subsequently led to their rightful unionization • . • but these 

transgressiop^) always occurred in other school districts. Superintendents in 



cities would^ decry the icnocpnce and capriciousness of school operatioLS in 
snail towns. ' Those in the dountry understood full well why city teachers 
needed protection froia their giant' bureaucracies. For them, unions were a 
fine idea, so lonii as- they were located somewhere else. 



i 
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np.filininr Tfuf^t snd t ht^ Rr.l[^ of Hadical Lea^fershiP 

Universally, as this process continues, the teachers are considered as 
.nilitant and their leaders ks radical. However, there was no universal 
standard for either nil i tan :y or radicalism in terns of set behaviors. Some 

others didn't. Some were strortfi and well 



"radicals" advocated strike 
orcanized; others werert't 



The importance of the label "radical" lies in the 
perception on the part of b)ard and administration that teachers, were behaving 



in inappropriate ways. 

The response was frequ 



intly confysed and inconsistent, actions of ten, not 



matching' words, stratecies not matchins voiced values. Consider, for example, 
the situation of the superihtendent who wanted to preserve a close, 



/ 



cocfortable relationship wifth his teachers. He repeatedly told us that he 
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wanted to rid himself of the the union, and that he had a plan <:^o do that "by 
198ii," At the same time, tha superintendent moved heavily in using the 
collective bargaining contract as a Tireatis of managing^ the district, something 
that usually doesfi' t happen until the Third Generation. He exchanced a 
binding arbitration clause into the teacher contract,-a-cancessionJ;hat many 
other superintendents and boards vigorously ^ppose, in order to get a teacher 
evaluation clause thab denies salary step advances to teachers who receive 
unsatisfactory ratiigi. In retrospect, the superintendent is happy with the 
bindi. a; .itration iti^lause, too, because the teachers lost their first 

■ s ^ 

arbitration and do not have a sufficient treasury to pay the arbitrators fees 

in ir.any nore cases. • j 

T.be superintendent has adopted the mechanism and the utility of ' 
'^Siective bartain'inc without adopting its ideology. He and the school board 
for instance are perfectly willing to bargain hard, cynically calculate 
relations with his teachers, yqt to decry the lack of close and trusting 
relationships' that they felt before:, 

They (the teachers) wanted Qontrol, and I don't know exactly 
what that means., In, a way its tragic, and in a way its 

humorous. In the ftrstrgo-round we were very restrained, 

' aloof from them, we really played the game all the way. I 
believe that we did that because they wanted it that •'way. 
They wanted the game and made us take an adversarial role, 
which Made us-very-atSofrTft this adversary role, they 
really hurt themselves because they immediately sat down and 
negotiated on'' a very open b'asis where if right at the 
beginning, they would have found that our offer would have 
been about two percent higher (than the actual settlfeinent). 
[C:19:B] / - ^ 

I think it bothered theili. They're stance w as to 'have hard 
. ^ nose negotiation, but "they've never had the manpower. I've 
used my principalc', they've never had the -tnanpoWer. When 
things bog down, I thri^w a lawyer at theic—a lawyer can come 
' in and walk circles ar/ound them. . . .'[C:19:S] ( 

/ •■ . ^ 
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Teachers have no corner on militancy in the First Intergenerational 
Conflict. School boards tend to err toward being too zealous or too anxious 
about loosing the close "faully" relationship they had before or perceived 
they had before. As zealots, school board members become forceful in 
protection of their unilateral decision making status — sometimes to the extent 
of foruing a moderate croup of teachers into a highly cohesive, forceful 
or^unization. Those v/ho long for the family relationship frequently put their 
sentinents into contractual language, only to find later tha^ the meaning of 
contract and the meaning of intention are quite different. 

Tncreasin- Conflict Leadim: to Confliot 

Conflict continues to rise and to become more public until it terminates, 
typically, in a sharply defined issue o^ event. Resolution of that issue or 
event has the effect of legitimating the existence of the union and setting up 
the importance of conflict resolution as an important criteria in school 
district governance. Sometimes the turning-point issue or event is a strike 
or deruonstration,' sometimes it is the settlement of a hard-fought contract, or 
the acceptance- of contested iter.i into the contract, sometimes it involves a 
change in personnel. 

^ The crisis event was found in every one of the school districts that 
subsequently displayed the characteristics of Second Generation labor 
relations. That is, we found no place that behaved like a Second Generation 
labor relations district, which had not first been through the First 
Intergenerational Conflict. However, the crises varied substantially in 
scope, duration and intensity. The key to the event is i ot the intensity, but 
its meaning. For the relevant districts, everyone in the district agreed that 
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the sane event signaled a turn in labor relations* There was meaning attached 
to the event. In Thrasher, the event was the superintendent's acceptance of a 
substantial policy docunent that effectively recognized the teacher 
or(^anization*s interest in curriculum and evaluation matters. The subsequent 
activity represents^ an attempt to delegitimize rather than prevent legitimacy 
from bein£i granted in the first place. In other sites, the crisis turned 
over changes in personnel'. In Palermo, both the chief negotiator for the 
district and the president of the union left their positions in the wake of a 
particularly hostile strike. The change in the tone of labor relation took 
place alnost iranediately after successors were named. 

Thus, it is the symbolisn of the crisis—the meaning that people in 
retrospect attach to events— that gives those events significance in the life 
of a school district. For that reason, happenings as mundane as a one-hour 
walkout were taken as the event that legitimized teachers: 
Q. There had been a strike? 

A. Yes, it was a one-period kind of thing where we were 
backing our negotiator who had given us some inforwation and 
there was a lot of rumor going around; so everyone simply 
stepped out onto the tennis courts for a few moments for 
sone explaination. That sent a lot of administrators into . 
. . applexy ... is probably a good word for it. It was 
always the rallying point from that time forward. . . • 
"Remember the Tennis Courts" (was) like "Remember the 
Alai^jo." [I:16:T] 

Public Involvenenb . Labor conflict becomes public during the First 
Intergenerational Conflict. Usually the teachers enlarge the scope of the 
conflict by taking their story to the connunity, particularly the parents. 
They use newsletters, involve themselves in school board elections, and during 
times of disturbance hold meetings in order to get their "story" across. 
Community involvement expands rapidly in crisis situations, the most dramatic 
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of which is the strike. 5Jtrikes attract press and television coverage; 

parents, sometiraes by the hundreds, ooue to school board meetings; and 

frequently outsiders intervene directly in the bargaining or organizing 

process, as in Honestead where; 

After the strike had been underway for severa.'. days three 
Ministers from the cowKiunity came to the school board 
meeting. The meeting was packed, and tempers ran high. The 
ninisters got up and offered to mediate the strike, in fact 
told the school board that they were going to try to mediate 
the strike. "The immediate response from the school board 
was, "Sit down and shut up." How, you just don^t say that 
to a minister in this town. ^ 

Later, a formal mediation process was asked for by ourselves 
and I the teacher* s organization]. The panel included a 
^tate representative and a state senator with no love for 
this school district or the current superintendent . a 
man with enormous political ambition. DidnH you know that 
we had publicity about that. [C:HOiUesteadt A] 

Strikes automatically draw attention, and the effects of that attention are 

difficult to control. As was the case above, quite frequently the public 

attitude was a "Pox on both your houses." For a number of reasons, not all 

related to employee relations, the district has had a very difficult time 

securing publio confidence or support ,since the first' strike some years ago. 

ilore frequently, teachers go public in order to build coalitions. 

Parents often tip the balance giving the teachers potency, if not legitimacy 

in the eyes of the administration. In one small town, teachers organized 

40-50 parencc who subsequently tried to meet with the superintendent in an 

effort to resolve the growing differences between the superintendent and the 

teachers. He refused to meet with them. The parents then agreed with the 

teachers to hold school in their homes in the event of a strike, and the 

teachers agreed to meet home study classes without pay. The district would, 

of course, have lost a substantial chunk of state support money (which is 
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based on Averace Daily Attendance). The coalition was successful and terms 

more palatable to the teachers were agreed to by the board and superintendent, 

v;ho said, later, "They had the advantage by using the parents . • • there was 

a big crowd for a small town." [C:22:A] 

As the conflict broadens, the reasonableness of the administration 

becomes an issue, and then finally the existence of the conflict itself 

becoraes the issue. Continued conflict begins to make the administration look 

arbitrary, or at least not very skilled. As one teacher in a tiny district 

put it, "The people around here have little truck with unions, but they're 

starting to ask why the superintendent can't keep six teachers in line." 

[C:25:T] Indeed, many of the teachers' complaints draw a responsive chord 

froi.1 parents, and often from board members, as we noted in earlier sections. 

What the teachers wanted "sounded all nice and reasonable." [I:l5:B] 
J 

If conflict continues, public pressure builds to solve or end the 
conflict. In th(^ First Intergenerational period, as has widely btjen 
illustrated ir. the labor relations literature, that there is vast public 
support for labor peace and for the continuation of services, ^ - The sbort 
M^m result of that sentifiCnt io^^^o give organized teachers the upper hand. 
The contractual gains mad,e during the First Intergenerational Conflict are 
often net substantial. Hov/ever, even when contractual assurances are 
important, they arc often temporary. Even the^most powerful and notorious of 
teacher organisations, those in the big cities, have been largely unable to 
protect their members against the effects of urban economic cutbacks against 
shifting population demographics that havfe cost thousands of teachers their 
jobs, stifled chances of promotion, and dampened wage increases for a decade. 
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However, the long term importance of pressure for labor peace is of ereat 

inipcrtance. The criteria for good raanacenent are chanced shif tine from the 

ability to control organizational outputs and processes to the ability to 

nanaGe conflict. A solution to the First Conflict is a signal that the 

difference betv/een teachers and the school district as an organization are 

proper and legitimate, and that it is the responsibility of school managers to 

settle those differences avoiding public conflict. One superintendent 

describes the pressure for settlement: 

Laot year we got to the point^where the teachers went public 
in a sense, you know, they advertised my salary in the 
newspaper, they carried on open ^communications with the 
couirnunity — you get the half-truths in the bulletins fr^om the 
teachers. And we as a district quite frankly retaliated. . 
. I think in many v;ays it tore the community up. 

It was nore of a dis-ease kind of thing. ... J had a 
nur..ber of coffee klatches, O.K., to iRvolve the conr,iunity, 
and I think they did the same kind of thing. ... I don* t 
'think that either side garnered any large support . . . v/e 
- didn't get a lot of support.' 

[The] Chamber (of Commerce) and Rotary and so on, v/ould be ^ 
somewhat supportive of administration; but I think that a 
distas-te for the conflict was what was going on. [C:19!S] 

Turnover of Individuals , Frequently the First Intergenerational Conflict 

involves changes in the individuals involved in labor relations, negotiators 

for- both labor and manafjement frequently leave, or are discharged. There are 

primarily t\;o reasons for individuals leaving involuntarily during the First 

Intergenerational Conflict. First, they leave because individuals are 

ther.selves a syr.*! ol of the old order in which teacher organizations could not 

be recognized^ Second, people leave because they cannot adapt their behaviour 

to those required in the new situations. Sometimes both reasons are 

applicable. 
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One superintendent attempted to end the First Intergenerational Conflict 
by firing his attorney whose presence had become a public issue in a board 
election. "He's competent, but the air is so poisoned that he has to go; 
better hin than me." In another district the teacher orcanization president 
left office and managenent' s negotiator suddenly quit in the middle of .a 
strike. These personnel turnovers formed the symbolism that the order of, 
things had changed. The superintendent and the teacher organization executive 
director v;ere both able to continue in their offices^ and began to rebuild 

their personal v;orking relationship [C: Palermo]. 

\ 

Often the turnover coues about because the incumbents in positions during 

the high conflict period cannot adjust their normative perceptions about what 

out.ht to be done to the realities of making peaqe and carrying on a longer 

terra 'Stable relationship. As one state teacher organization leader put it: 

I constantly have to reuind ny leaders that the object of 
the gar.c is to reach fruitful agreements, and to develop a 
relationship that night go beybnd the contract. And they 
respond, "Yeh, sure; just as soon as I-^ill the bastard 
(superintendent)." 

Often there are internal, teacher organization, elections in which the 

nilitants ard removed from office. The teachers require militant leadership 

in order to get organised, but they tire of it. As in the case of one 

long-fought and public negotiation.*^ 

Well, the upshot of it all, it ticked off some teachers and 
they threw the negotiating panel out, and they established a 
new negotiating panel, and at that point we got some 
moderates in . . , and we settled just like that. [C:19:S] 

Conflict fades at^^ the end of the First Intergenerational period. The 

symbolism attached to the removal of individuals, the distaste for public 

conflict, or the resolution of a key issue has the effect of lowering the 
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tension and pavinc the way for the Second Generation of bargaining. 

« 

ThG Seoond Gen^^rgition : The Era df Good Faith Rargalninp: 



Changes in behavior and attitude by scthool superintendents signal the 
readiness to end the First Generational Crisis. WLjn those changes are 
perceived by the teachers organization and accepted as genuine, the crisis 
period of hi^h conflict ends and labor relations enters the Second Generation, 
As njuch as anything, the parties cannot endure conflict, and "try to find a 
different kind of working relationship. It wasn't working for her (the union 
president), it wasn't working for the board, and it wasn't working for me." 
[C:25:S] 

The Second Generation is characterized as the "era of good faith 
bargaining." The warfare stops, and a very cautious wating dance begins. The 
victor;, thair the teachers organisation has won is Igr.itinacv. a recognition 
that it has a rightful position as the agent for teachers. Once the teachers 
organization has been accepted, it/ is very difficult to politically or 
psychologically move back to the First Generation. Tv;o processes take place 
in the Second Generation. The first i^ routinization of the relationship 
between labor and laanageraent, which means that both sides accept particular 
norus about their behavior and that they gain expertise in those areas. Areas 
of conflict are nore defined, and the means of settlement more routinized. 
Areas of common concern are discovered, and cooperative relationships often 
forn,ed in those areas. Conflict is focused on the SS^^ of bargaining, not 
the existence of bargaining itself. 

Expertise and Dar::ainlnr Uorns . Genuine expertise grows rapidly, and 
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with expertise cones strong beliefs about what constitutes "good labor 

relations," In the social sense, mutual acconnodation is taking place. The 

parties are learning from their environments and their experiences. ' 

Particularly early in the bargaininc relationship a bargainers definition of a 

«gqpd" contract had its roots outside the school district in question. Both 

EianaGericnt and labor were substantially influenced by their training and 

personal beliefs. They v;ere influenced, also, by teacher or manacenent 

orcanization contracts, settlements in surrounding districts and practices in 

the private sector. Key concepts drawn from these environments tended to 

drive the selection of bargaining priorities and the will to pursue them. The 

envircnmeat governed to a far greater degree than did a consideration of the 

problems of the particular school district. 

As bargaining continues through a number of contracts, negotiators gain 

the skill to dcteri-.ine what contract uodif ications they really need, and also 

a ser.se of the enotional or syrabolic content of particular offers or demands. 

Take the negotiation of binding arbitration of grievances, forexample. There 

tends to be a movement from opposition on ideological grounds to acceptance on 

pragnatic ones. In the former period superintendents typically say, "If we 

ever give that away they can have the whole store; I couldn't manage a school 

district that v/ay." The latter maintains: 

Key, before binding arbitration, we had a lot of grievances^j 
tSj^ . because it v;as a hasjsle . . . Now it has to be before an 
arbit'^ator and it -going to cost them (the teachers) *$500 
every tine they go. [C:19:S] 

Just as it is clear that norms develop about "^bargaining, it is equally 
clear that necotiators in different districts reach different nQrH8« Vie found 
five distinct sets of normative rules for bargaining. The firsh view, 
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crai^hically portrayed by one state teacher organization staff negotiator, and 
lesi dramatically er:braced by many individuals, is what we came to call 
^yursuing the ideal contract." This negotiator believed that he personally 
understood best what a "t^ood contract" should contain and thus what teachers 

s^hould demand (and what they could expect to get) during negotiations. As a 

>^ 

result of this attitude, he spent at least as much time negotiating with his 
•> 

teacher tearj as he did with nanagement negotiators, frequently telling them 
that they did not really need sonie contractual changes they were seeking. 
Because of nis finrJy fixed notion of the ideal contract, he also felt free to 
alter contract proposals while in the midst of a bargaining session without 
calling for a caucus with the rest of the teacher team members. 

A very different set of norms was embraced by another professional 
teachcir negotiator who holds what we called a "give-and-take" view about how 
to negotiate. This negotiator held to the view (generally shared by the 
'manager with uhora he \:as negotiating) that bargaining proceeds by each side 
putting a complete set of initial demands on t^he table and then sequentially 
closing the distance .between the proposals by demanding something less each 
tirae manageuent offered something luore. Thus, for example, the teachers 
proposed a 30-cents-per mile reimbursement for required travel. Uanagement 
countered with the 17 cents they had been paying. The teachers then reduced 
their proposal each time management raised their offer until a 
ai-cents-per-mile compromise was achieved. This negotiator spent a lot of 
time in caucus session with the teacher team, saying something like, ^ 
"Ilanagement has shown some movement on this or that demand; what will we offer 
in return?" The district eventually had a strike because management reached 
the upper limit of their salary range long before the teachers had moved down 
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to tAe sane level. Because of the give-and-take norms of the chief teacher 
. ne&otiator, it seemed both possible and necessary to hold the line on the last 
teacher demand until ^manai^enent increased their offer. The strike v/as settled 
when manageiaent, for the first tiiae in the district's history, offered a 
salary increase larger 'than the board initially agreed to in its preliminary 
planning and the teachers were able to accept it as a compromise, 

A third set of ncGotiating process norms were embraced by another teacher 
organization professional v/ho viewed .himself as responsible for clarifying and 
reinforcing the demands of the teacher bargaining team rather than moving 
negotiators toward agreement. He worked to "rally the troops" and spent his 
time in the teacher teaii. caucus explaining the legitimacy of specific teacher 
proposals and encouraging team members to hold fast to their resolve not to 
give in too easily. This strategy- also led to a strike in a district where 
teachers had told ug at tlk outset that teachers would not support a strike. 
By persistent attention to the development of teacher support for their 
targainint teau, this negotiator played an important role in creating needed 
rank-and-file commitment. 

A fourth set of procedural strategies was embraced by one local union 
president who told us that the teachers had estiu^ated carefully just hov; much 
the managenent negotiators could give before the school board would reject 
rather than ratify the contract. This negotiator fixed his sights on a "zone 
o: tolerance" settlement he th9ught to .be just above what the board members 
would like to approve but within the range they would, "however reluctantly, 
still vote to accept rather than. take a strike." This district, although it 
has experienced numerous strikes in the past, settled quickly this year. The 
sone of tolerance approach worked well because the teachers had good 
* 
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information on each board nember's attitudes and eomiaitnents. ^ ^ 

A fifth set of process norcs and strategies was displayed by one 
superintendent who utilized "package barcaining." This superintendent 
repeatedly put various teacher proposals toGether with various mgiJiagenent 
proposals and offered to accept the ^set of proposals as a packace— if the 
teachers would. n9t alter any of the itens. Unfortunately, this superintendent 
■did not GO to the table himself, his chief negotiator did not know how to deal 
conceptually with the barcaining packages which he presented to the teachers, 
and the teachers did not understand how to do package bargaining very well. 
,As a result, both the teachers and the managers in this district thought that ^ 
the other side was not being serious in their efforts to reach agreement. 

Probler*s of nisperception regarding the meaning and intent of the 
opposing teau were, we found, quite widespread, lloreover, we noted that the 
risks of uisvndcrctanding wore not equally distributed. If teacher - 
organisation negotiators appear confused and incoupetent, there is a tendency 
by nanageuent to excuse then as either "inexperienced" or "not representative" 
of the teachers as a whole. If ranagenent negotiators show poor judgment or 
bad faith, however, teachers tend to interpret this as a glimpse into the ^ 
"true character" of the district's managerial leaders rather than excusing or 
ignoring it ai, an indication of ineptitude or misunderstanding. Thus, school 
nanagers run substantially higher risks of doing serious damage to working ^ 
.relationships in the district by poorly handling contract negotiations than do 
teacher organizations.^ ' 7 

Regardless of what bargaining norra is established, certain individuals 
within school districts and teacher organizations' become acknowledged experts 
in collective bargaining. They acquire specific knowledge of the law and 
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traininc in the tactics and stratecy of bargaining* Here, importantly, they 




learn to trust their own instincts and experience about how to bargain and 




what to ask. This has been particularly tough f«.>r teachers because of growing 

1 




\ 

inflation 2.nd shrinking tax revenues, particularly in ^Calif of nia where the • 




- —districts have suffered from Proposition 13 and the state's other tax 


• 


liuitation rieaoures. 

• 




I sent him (the superintendent) a letter stating that we 

felt that due to the present money situation which was . ^ * . 

toDing down from Sacramento, we had a pretty good idea of./'. • ■ 

'what the district gets in the w^y of money . . . and that ' 

we're not interested fn playing a game. Ten percent was a 

fair figure. I know that when we* cane to the table that the • 

ttttorricy (for management)* had been told that if he could 

settle for seven, do it. 




The attorney cauci to the table l^nd offered six ^percent, the teacher 


« 


leader responded \/ith seven and one-half, and the matter was settled. The 




teacher loader points to the settlen.ent Mith pride contrasted .v/ith a 




surrounding district where the teachers began at 20 percent and ended up 




^ settling for five. [C:30:T] 




Local teachers organisations also 'frequently gain independence in 




operation fror; the state organisation. /The CTA (California Teacher's 




Association) i;ould probably say that our (contract) i'S a long v:ay (from 




ideal)^ Ue say that as long as it works' for u§ it's an ideal contract . . . 




aiid it wcrkc for ug." CTA is pretty benign. They are available for help when 




we go to them." [C:15:T] , \ ^ - ' 




Expertise tends to Nurture itself. Once a person is acknowledged as 




having special knowledge and skill at labor relations, questions about labor 




relations tend/ to flow to then, they gain more experience and hence more 




expertise. It alsb establishes the condition in which experts deal with one 
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another, and the stage is set for the privatization of labor relations. 

AoceDtanGe of the Structure of Labor Relations 

School districts react to the presence of teacher organizations by 
establishinc procedures and coraraunication channels for interacting with the 
labor organization at each levi^l of the school heirarchy. The "technical" 
levei'of negotiation and contract adninistration has drav/n the most attention, 
and has Been one of the fev; growth industries within education, ^f greater 
importance to the noveuent of labor relations through the generations is the 
acknGWledceuent of the teacher organization as a fait aconpli at the political 
level in which school board menbers begin to- seek, normalization with teacher 
leaders, and at the executive level where superintendents seek to manage labor 
relations through interaction with teacher leadership and teacher leaders seek 
the sacie neans of influencing the adrainistration. Often least recognized, and 
last to develop, are the relationships that develop within school buildings 
between teachers active in the union, often the official "building rep" and 
. the school site principal. 

Among the nost important operating changes, particularly at the school 
site level, is the use of the grievance mechanism. The grievance machinery 
standard to labor relations contract administration is far from universally 

X 

used. We found ^Jany of our study districts had no written grievances, and 
others had very few. But where the grievance process was used, it was highly 
influential in changing the relationship between teachers and their employer, 
and in establishing the importance of the teacher organisation. 

On the face of it, the right to grieve adds teeth to the contract, a 
means of enforcing that which has been agref»d to and defining that which is 

/ 
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vacue. However, it does far more that that. The right to grieve socializes 
teachers into the use of the teacher organization to resolve work-related 
problems, and establishing a new authority system at the school site level, 
and a coraraunications system that often bypasses the building principal. Among 
teachers we studied, the decision to use the grievance process rather than 
deciding to strike was the first expression of militancy and involvement in 
the teachers ort^anization. Other teachers provide an enabling functio: by 
aduitting the filin(:> of grievances to the accepted actions of fellow teachers. 
As one G^andivotherly type was overheard to say in a teachers lounge, "Honey, 
you don't have to put up with that horse poo anymore; you can file a 
grievance," 

Because of the grievance mechanism the teacher organization building 
representative takes on importance as an alternative to the principal for 
(iroblcrj solving and for connunicating with the central office. And just as 
the evaluation nechanisn has historically been a means for the principal to 
discipline and socialise teachers, the grievance mechanism has become a means 
for teachers to socialize and discipline principals, even the threat of a 
grievance can be powerful, as we found in one of our large city school ^^ites. 
Our initial impression was that relations there were remarkably pacific. In 
fact, only four written grievances were filed that year. We soon found out, 
however, that the district maintained a full-time employee whose sole function 
J was tp ansv.-er couplaints and resolve disputes at school sites before they 
became Grievances. Thus, in that school district, the threat o"f a grievance 
was sufficient to obtain the intervention of a central office staff member and 
to enlist his support in the behavioral modification of the school principal. 
Grievances arc also powerful agenda builders. In a world in which , 
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aana^erial tine and attention are scarce, the ability to file a G^^ievance, 
which under. the terns of the contract require an answer, is a powerful 
attention gettinC force. Whether the administration wants then to or not, 
grievances work their way into the acenda. In addition, grievances are an 
inherent connunications device. They display discontent, point to problem 
areas in the district, and particularly in smaller school districts, they 
quickly G^in the attention of the superintendent and the school board. 

rinclly, the grievance clause enableis teachers to encage in what Janes 
Kuhn calls "fractional bargaining."' The tern taeans the ability of small work 
groups to negotiate for thenselves to obtain changes in work rules or 
conditions. Host working condition complaints can be couched in terms of 
health or safety violations or as unilateral changes in working conditions, 
both of which are frequently grievable. Thus, teachers possessing a strong 
grievance clause and the ability to undertake the arbitration process, 
approach site principals with a substantial anount of leverage when they go to 
talk infonaally about changes they would like to see at the school. They go 
arned with the inplieci threat of a grievance, which if file^^ is costly to the 
principal's tiue and in sone districts brings negative attention to the school 
site. (There are also cases in which nanagement applaudes grievances because 
it sees the;.* as the hallnark of backbone and managerial aggressiveness.) 

In sone cases explicit waivers of the contract are negotiatec^ during the 
period of contract, not at the next negotiations cycle. One superintendent, 
after having been approached by the teacher organization, agreed to change 
work rules provided that the nenbership of the organization would sign a 
contract waiver. The change will likely be incorporated in the contract 
during renegotiation. [C:30:S] 
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The Symbol nf the SoonA of Baritaininr. 

The scope of barQaininG becomes a central concern because manacenent 
adopts the attitude that "the shortest contract is the best one," Despite the 
fact that alniost every study undertaken of the dyiiaiaics of bargaining shows 
that the scope of contractual acreeuents tends to expand over tjine, the fight 
over the scope of, bargaining is a fight in earnest. Although on the surface, 
a fight about uhore a decision is to be made ^s little relationship to the 
outGone of the decision, the tv;o are indeed linked. Eapifi party to the 
labor-canageuent relationship attenpts to nove decisions to th^ arena in v;hich 
it has the greatest potential influence. Panagenent, for its part, attempts 
to hold on to the disGretion that is associated with bureaucratic or 
aduiriistrati>^e decision making, and these are precisely the areas of decision 
iial-in- that i.ost ir.pircc on incJividud teacher antononv. thus propelling labor 
to seek to broaden the scope of bargaining. 

Teacher organisations are also propelled by the political necessities of 
their organi^^ation. Success in a teacher organization is frequently neacured 
by the relative status of their contract conpared with those in other school 
districts. It is thus a matter of substantial pride and status to negotiate a 
"full" contract. Horeover, the leadership of the teacher organization is 
under constant pressure from the membership' to bring in more substance to the 
agreement, and to have the agreement speak to issues that are on the member *s 
minds. During recent periods of contracting enrollments, for instance, 
reduction-in-force clauses and agreeraents about transfer rights of teachers to 
leave or stay in particular schools have been high up in teacher organization. ' 
bargaining agendas. The transfer issue particularly sets the stage for a 
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classic confrontation between discretion and autonomy: 

. . • The superintendent has indicated over and over that 
they want laore flexibility in sending then (teachers) 
wherever they want to send then. Teachers resent the 
ability of the district to pull you out because you donH 
smile pretty, or you donU comb your hair right • . . and 
that^s the way it used to be when I first came to the 
district. • . • We expect to have a .dogfight about it, 
[I:6:T] ^ / 

So, the question becomes, where will the conflict be taken? In the example 
above, the teachers perceived a long history of transferring troublesome 
teachers, particularly activists, from "good" (upper class) schools to others 
considered not so g6od. In this instance, the transfer issue was one of the 
organising points for teachers, and they were subsequently able to negotiate 
the terns of transfer into their contract, 

Dy isolating the conflict around the scope issues and their resolution 
through negotiation, the parties make available other channels of 
coKounication and cooperation, l.'anacer.ent leads in adoptinc the tactic of 
ranacinc "r^nnr^ th^. o.ontract throurh a variety of other decision nechanisns in 
which the teacher orcanization becomes involved. 

Infor:.jal consultation beconcs an important mode of interaction. 
Adiainistrators be^in to take information to teacher orcanization officers who, 
significantly, become recognized as leaders, thus adding a new word to the 
lexicon of education. "Yes, I work with the union leader, to make him aware 
of problens." [C:22:S] The consultative relationship can, sometimes, become 
cjuite extensive. Some superintendents meet weekly with the teacher leadership 
and have an entirely unstructured agenda for doing so. Cooperation can also 
tyrn fro collaboration, a subject to which we will turn shortly. 

Growing trust, iterative behavior and increasing mutual knowledge of one 
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another allow labor and management to enter into the sorting process that 
picks through the issues or concerns of mutual gain and those over which there 

IT 

is a permanent or long standing division of shares. One school board 

president describes the process: 

I think that in all due modesty, prior bargaining teams had 
not been -willing to listen to the teachers so there had been 
some build-up of petty issues that really didnH, when you 
got down to it, amount to any significant changes. They 
could be resolved without, any real loss. So, I donH ' 
anticipate that many of those kinds of issues will come back 
this year. [I:21:B] 

The board president, the manager of a manufacturing concern, went on to 

describe his, style of negotiating. He used the entire summer to listen to 

teachers non-money complaints and issues, fev/ wT which were settled in the 

contract, but most all of which were responded to by the administration and 

the boiird in sou& manner. His sense of negotiations is that there is little 

chance of ctc«ncney settlement until Septeraber, because therii is no deadline 

pressure to settle until then. So, he talks about all the non-money issues 

that the teachers want to discuss because "I don't intend to talk about money 

until there is some chance for settlement." He continued: 

I believe we never • . • resolve issues until about the time 
school starts, and you know, by the ultimate leverage, when 
teachers are not in school , . , we can*t lock them out, and 
they canH strike. Kow, thatLs a pretty significant 
difference from the private sector. 

Boards also learn how to interact with what has come to be known as "labor 

types." The board 'president continues describing the union president as 

acgressive and argumentative, but adding: 

Mow those are qualities I can deal with, you understand. I 
donH let those kinds of things get under my skin at the 
bargaining table. I've seen a lot of tough guys across the 
bargaining table ... it doesnH really bother me, but when 
a bt)ard member who has never been at a bargaining table 
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before, a housewife or soneone, they donU knew how to deal 
with that, 

Privafclr^ation of the Conflict 

Experts find it easier to deal v/ith other ex-perts,- and labor and 

luanatenent agi-ee early in the Second Generation that the process should become 

essentially bilateral, Moreover, as the teacher orcanization becomes 

lec^itinate, other potential parties become illegitir.ate intruders. Both labor 

and nanauenent appeal less to outside sources as a way to get what they want, 

c 

They see dan^jers in opening up the relationship, ^ 

Privatization tal:es place on two levels. The first is respect to labor 
relations as a i/hole. The community and external political influences that 
were so much a part of the First Intercenerational Conflict fade from 
poruinance altocether. Even in California, which has statutory languace that 
requires public hearin^^s over the subjects of barcainine, we were struck with 
the extent to which the r.echaniGias went unused and how inconsequent ia the 
public teotiiiony v;as when it was given, Ue noted with surprise that even in 
districts where there had been substantial public pressure to establish 
standards for public involvement through the hearing process, that once the 
ground rules were agreed upon, those processes v;ere not used by the very 
people who insisted on their adoption, [C: Palermo] [C:3l] 

A conventional wisdoi. evolves which accepts the notion that agreeiaent is 
easier if there are fewer participants, participants are actively discouraged, 
and finally the propriety of outside participants is questioned. The parties 
are ?urGely successful at this: "I have tried as hard as I can to keep it out 
of the community, ^and we were totally successful on that last year," [I:21:B] 
It is particularly interesting to note the extent to which former citizen 
activists are socialized to the noriis of privatization. In South Garfield, 
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one of the prominent school activists was elected to the school board. She 
had been trying to gain access to the bargaining, process as a citizen for a 
nuLber of years, but once elected to the school board v;e found that she 
neither took'a particularly active role in bargaininc herself, nor was an 
advocate of a continued citizens role. "We kept things quiet last year," she 
saidi "and it v;as the easiest settleraent we ever had. We're going to do the 
same thing this year." [C: S. Garfield] 

LovMrev PQlifciGS > Another change, consistent with the privatization of 
negotiations, is the partial withdrawal of teacher .organisations frow school 
district politics. During, the First Intergenerational Conflict and early into 
the Second Generation, teacher organizations are very active in school board 
elections. One of the ways in which teacher organizations were supposed to 
show their power and influence was in their ability to elect public* officials. 
Indeed, this capability gav^ rise to the "two bites of the apple" theory 
pc;>alar in public sector bargaining literature in which public euployee unions 
were supposed to have an unbeatable advantage over nanagenent because they 
could install into office people who \;ere beholden to then. With respect to 
public schools this has proven to be largely incorrect. As far as teachers 
are concerned, school board meubers have a distressing tendency to act like 
school board uoribers. 

Quite often, teachers have been disappointed. To begin with, teachers 
have not been h!t successful electorally as it was thought they would be. 
Typically, teacher's initial attempts at school board politics end with the 
election of a candidate that they support. But in many communities teacher 
organization involvement in local politics is considered illegi\.iaate, and 
hence it often becomes self-defeating. As one teacher organization president 
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in £ larce California city said, "When the newspaper cane out with the 
headline saying, 'Teachers Hajor Force in Local Politics. • I knew that we no 
longer were." The second disappointing aspect of teacher support for school 
board candidates is the disappointment^^lii^ School board members 

are socialized to act like school board members, and teachers grow dismayed 
that persons that they helped to elect do not' support all the measures that 
thej^ would lilce to have backed. Thirdly, when school '^oard members do remain 
staunchly loyal to organised teacher^, they often become isolated among their 
peers, on the short end of lopsided votes, ai,d totally without influence. As 
a result, many local teacher orcanizations ha\e abandoned electoral activity 
' or are bein{^ quite covert about support. 

The Era of AcGOL/iodation . Once tho privatization of labor relations is 
established, sonethinc; very much akin to conventional patterns of 
c^ccoa.odation takes pl^ce between labor and uanacement. The textbook 
expectation for industrial relations is that "out of conflict, grows 
cooperation, '^^^{^^ several of the time-honored pieces of research in private 
sector labor relations trace the progression, for instance, from "armed truce" 
to "collaboration." The late Second Generation affords the opportunity for 
this to take place in public education, at least for a time. 

Changes in the the contract often become of relatively little importance. 
Strikes may or max not occur, but when they do take place they are in the form 
of ritual or den^bnstration of power rather than a gut-wrenching ideological 
battle. The recovery^ period follov/ing a labor disturbance is far shorter than 
it was in the First Intergenerational Conflict period where disturbances were 
notorious, and it is not uwusual Xor interview respondents to recall with 
vividness and passion the events of ^ ..strike that took place a decade ago. 
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In the latter staees of the second generation the "traffic" in the 
labor-raanageiaent relationship is between leaders. Both the leaders of the 
teacher organization and the superintendent of the school district are 
recognized as legitiraate, and they develop what is frequently a hi^hxy 
cohesive relationship, built around three elements: (1) a recocnition of the 
mutual advantages in the lator-raanasenent relationship; (2) a mutual 
socialization of one to anothf?r and the development of a sense of mutual 
obligation; (3) an acceptance of hich trust levels that make§ informal 
aereenents possible. 

Mutual advantare . Some school superintendents like teac^aer organizations 

because they add stability to their organization. Tv:o administrators discuss 

the chance that labor relations broucht to their district: 

Uell, it makes everything a lot clearer. 

If I don't haVG a mp, I don't know where we're going. 

But I can't imagine any school system that has been able to 
operate without written guidelines. There were always 
administrative regulations governing the schools. And now 
they are formalized. There are negotiable items and they 
are supposedly agreeable between two parties, which may give 
then more validiity. [C:26:A] 

Or as a union {)^esident put it, "it's clearer where the lines of authority 

are." [C:23:T] Personality conflicts are diminished, and the rule of contract 

is recognized? [C:30:T] 

Since the contract has been negotiated, its (relationships) 

^^v^j.v:u uuOic iiiuo a rather informal, friendly relation 

. . . «xw*ow»^i» oiie association president does act as a 
buffer so I'm not getting a lot of the nit-picky concerns I 
used to. They're solved sometimes at the association level, 
and then if thejr need to come to me, I'll hear about it • ♦ 
. actually it has relieved me of a lot of unnecessary 
concerns. 

Q. Such as? ~ • 
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A. Oh, . . . the yard supervision schedule. People had to 
rotate on that and they becane a little bit upset because 
they were out at different times. ... So they talked 
about it to ne. There's no bie problem, but to them it 
vas. 



They thoucht it (the schedule) had been issued from the tOD, 
so they went alone "ith it until they Got upset. ... w 
Before, (the contract) I would probably have heerd muttering 
out there and would have gone on longer', and they would have 
been concerned and disenchanted for a longer period of tim§, 
but because they had a colleague to go to they did. . . . 

It's l:ind of a sounding block for them, they can^et it off 
their chests and have sop.eone^ solve the problem for then. 
[C:15:S] 

Teacher creanizations also prove themselves -to be instruoentally helpful 
through lending their influence and personnel to support the goals of the 
school organization. Even in situations in which the relationships between 
the teacher or^aniLtion and management are not otherwise close, 'they may join 
together to lobby for school finance legislation burying the hatchet long 
enough to fly to the state capital together [C:Thresher] or to work on a bond ^ 
issue cai,ipaign "when the superintendent needed some Indians." [1:21 :T] 

The helpfulness can at tines ^be highly, diffuse as in the Riverview • 
situation uhc-re the superintendent and the teacher organization agreed to 
settle a contract without a strike so that the two could collaborate on a tax 
levy election that was necessary the. following year if the district was to 
have the financial capability of settling its contract. The agreeuent was 
rather extraordinary. The teacher organization in this particular district 
has been aggressive, and had demonstrated its influence at the polls and by . 
hitting the bricks (and largely winning) four times during the past decade. 
Still, the district was out of money, and the teachers knew i'-,. ^A strike 
would make passing a tax election impossible. So, the superintendent and the 
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union leadership a^^reed months before r^gotiations began that there v/ould be 
no strike. Further, .lust as fortnal negotiations becan, they acreed on the 
approximate of the salary settlement. They also agreed that if a settlement 
alooo those terns could be reached that the rest of the contract, with which 
the j^eachers were pleased, would not be opened to negotiation, thus protecting 
the teachers fror. the intentions of some school board members who wanted to 
alter the non-waj,e sections of the contract. 

Another teacher orj^anization helped Dianagement throuch a period of 
severely declining enrollpent and revenues by helping to "cool out" about ^0 
vetoran teachers who were considered "d'^ad wood," As in the case of the tax 
election, the teacher retirenent scheme required a high level of trust and 
rather intricate interactions. The district's enrollment had d^lined .by at 
least one-third forcing the closure of several elenentary schools and a high 
sciiool. It was clear to all tihat there would have to be layoffs, not just a 
single purge, but several years of cuts as the enrollment decline continued. 
On to? of that caue California s Proposition 13 . 

Labor and raanaoeuent agreed on a strategy of an early retirement plan and 
cour.selinj: for employees to take the opportunity. Increased benefits for ^ 
early Tetirei^ont viere negotiatcid intp the labor contract, benefits that were 
substantially in excess of thojse which the teachers wou'*':' normally receive 
under the state retirement system's provisions. Then,. ^10 senior teachers were 
encouraged to take advantage of those provisions. Some of those were in 
prograi;;is \hat had been cut baik, some were teachers who had been threatened 
with the possibility of dismissal for cause, and the union suggested that they 
accept the early retirement package rather than subject themselves to the 
rigors of dismissal procedi^res. [C:31] 
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SoQialization/Qblirration , School superintendents and union leaders also 
becin to feel a sense of oblic^.tion toward one another— a desire to be 
rr.utually protective, both in orcanizaticnal and personal senses. As one 
superintendent who has just seen teacher raoderates take over control from the 
"radicals^^ in his district said, "Between you and I, I tend to want to make 
this c^oup successful." [C:19:S] Or in another case where the old firebrand 
had enerced fron inactivity and was considerinc riunning for union office 
a(^ain, the superintendent quietly approached the teacher orcanization 
executive and aslred if there v;as anything he could do to help influence the 
election. 

Teaqher leaders are often able to respond by protecting the 
superintendent fron political candidates that run-in opposition' to the current 
adrjinistration, particularly throu4;;h screening of candidates that run on an 
"education first" platfor:.; cenarally in support of the current district 
policies and Generally in favor of larger educational budgets. 

It is ir^portant to note that these helping relationships are highly 

•k 

private, -that they frequently involve the passage of confidences that would be 
personally harnful to both persons if they were known by the school board or 
the rank-and-file of teachers. As one superintendent said, "I don't work with 
teachers, I work with the president of the association." [C:25:S] Thus, 
there is^ith belief in the information that is passed betv/een the two 
leaders, and substantial personal credibility attached to the other's word. 
The credibility extends to both the information that is passed and the 
ability of the other to honor connitraents nade. That is, if the 
superintendent says that he can deliver a vote from the school board, that the 
vote will, indeed, be forthcoming. Or that if the teacher leader says that he 
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can prevent a disturbance or sell the nerabership on an Idea, that that result 

* 

uill follow, i - ' . ' 

Activity aiaong the rank-and-fil^ teachers declines as. the action centers 

on the leadership: ' ^ ' ' 

Q, Has there been a bic change in the. tone of labor ; 
relations? 

A 

A. They^re very apathetic. When I first cane here; I was 
strongly urced to join the [teacher organization]. There 
was a strong drive, everythinc was union, union, union, • • 
. they^re not going to take av/ay our rights, very 
anti-board, anti-superintendent. How, instead of finding 
teachers (leaders) in the teacher^s lounge youUl find then 
in the superintendent's office having coffee • • • and 
sayinr . . . "Oh, the district can't afford that, we have to 
look at this realistically. . . ^" [C:8:T] 

Infornal Sfettl&i^onts , The settlements between leaders can become highly 

\ 

inforKial~not only raanaLinc around the contract, as noted in an earlier 
Uetion, but also negotiating around ^he contract. There are agreeiaents to 
selectively enforce the contract, fractional bargaining between groups of 
workers and site ranagenent to not enforce sections of the contract, and ^ 



e 

1 



;:l)licit waivers of the contract. • 

In sone instances the contract is largely forgotten once it is 
negotiated. Teachers tell us that they want the contract document as 
protection against L:anagerial excess, but that they have little vested 
interest in. actually followj'^g sone of its provisions~"Sonetimes it kind of 
ignored by both sides. . . [C15:T] 
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* 

ThP Snennri TntarganeraHnnal Criaia: 
Tha UnaitDafttad ^javftlution 

Conventional labor relations wisdom, and theories of accomodation, 
suGC«3t that the Second Intergenerational Conflict isnH supposed to happen. 
JWe ar*e convihced, though, that it does ^lappep and that by taking place the 
uecon^ Conflict sets labor relations in public education apart from that which 
takes* place in cany, other sectors. Of our eight intensively studied 
districts, one has moved completely through the Second Conflict, and two 
others show signs of beginning. . 

The Second Intergenerational Conflict, like the First is a conflict cycle 
/ 

involvinc the activation of outsiders, their organization, and a reordering of 
the rulihc coalition. However, there are different outsiders in the two 
crises, in the First, teachers and their organization are the outsiders, and 
fir that reason the First Conflict involves their quest for legitimation.' 
Second Conflict- involves school board nembers and citizens who are both 
dissatisfied with the schools and feel excluded from its processes; The 
sxtabois of the Second Conflict are "propriety" and "efficiency," in a 
phrase— "the teachers £0t too much." There is a tendency to view these evet^ 
as backlash against unionisci, and indeed that word was used frequently by our 
^^esp6ndents, but we, are convinced that more than backlash is occurring, that 
the nature of school labor relations is being changed. During the Second 
Conflict an attack on the teachers' labor contrvCt frequently takes place, but 
the atteppt usually is not to disestablish or "break" the union. Rat^r, the 
attwipt, which is" usually initiated by board members, is to bring a new . 
- mphasis to labor relations. Often without realizing that they are doing sot 
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school boards abandon the stance of the Second Generation that the **8hortest 
contract is the best one.** They begin to see the contract as a tool of 
manaceaent control, and thus they usher in a new era of labor conflict, and 
eventually, we believe, ^ new basis for stability and accomnodation.. 

One nust rcuenber, however, that the Second Conflict is essentially a 
political event, and that it does not have its origins at the bargaining 
table, but rather in school board electoral politics. The process of the 
Second Conflict is the classic conflict pattern of activation and conflict 
follovjed by reformation and the return to quietude. First, fornerly silent or 
inactive persons and groups take on voice. These persons are frequently 
"orcanizational critics" who eventually run for the school board and are 
elected. Second, as conflict grows, there is an explicit connection made 
between the dissatisfied persons and the conduct of labor relations. It is in 
this context that the synbols of the teachers having too much are raised. 
Third, activation of citizen interest gives rise to two patterns of activity. 
The original activity often follows the pattern of interest group behavior 
forrued around rather specific ideas and needs, something as conuonpiace as 
support for the band or athletics. These types of activities seldon intersect, 
with the conduct of labor relations, unless a specific clause in the labor 
contract cones into conflict with the desires of the interest group. 
Frequently, however, the activity of citizens is not confined to a single 
interest, and is better characterized by a general dissatisfaction with the 
perforuance of the school district. Dissatisfaction waits for an opportunity 
to express itself, and that opportunity comes in school districts in the form 
of school board elections and expressions of confidence (and continuation) of 
the superintendent. Superintendents respond to pressure from their boards and- 
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Trou the conuunity by chancine their relations with the teachers organization, 
or the boards and the coui.;unities reflect their pressure by changing the 
superintendents. 

Fourth, the eld coaliton between the superintendent and the leadership of 
the teachers union breaks down. The administration, which in the era of good 
feeling that characterizes the latter stages of the Second Generation, could 
be counted on to accounodate teacher association problems^ and to protect the 
association frou attacks by the "radical" board members. The administration 
can no lon;jer perfori.. this functior}j. Superintendents are forced by their , 
boards and political publics to become the uoving party in labor relations. 
Often against their wills, they nust confortu to the expectations of the 
coniiunity and becor-ie the moving party in bringing aanaKfih^^nw issues to the 
br.rgaininc tabic. The result is an active period of open labor conflict and 
labor relations issues being attached to school board elections and similar 
occasions. The teachers organization feels betrayed, and there begins a 
furious attei'Pt tc find new coalition partners. The teachers are also faced 
with the p^^oble.) of reintroducing nilitant behavior to their ranks, something 
that is only a 'Jistant nenory for sone teachers and something that the younger 
teachers nay not have experienced at all. 

The Second Conflict ends when the .parties cone to believe that nanger.:ent 
will take an active and frequent leadership role in labor relations, and that 
the teachers can continue to exist with an active nanagenent. Indeed, there 
appear to be options about the way in which the. third generation will develop, 
and sone of these scenarios are the subject of the chapter that concludes this 
report. 
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.Second Interrenerational Conflioh Symbols 

The syDbols of the Second Intercenerational Conflict are the "efficiency" 
of the school systcD, or the "propriety" of the teacher organization. As a 
conversational or synbolic word, "efficiency" covers more c^^ound than the 
ratio of inputs and outputs econonist would have it mean. It is attached to 
complaints about levels of cost, and the thinness of the curriculum, and to 
t^erieral perceptions that students donH learn rauch* The symbol of "propriety" 
is raised when the teachers becin to act in v;ays that violate widely held 
values about what teacher orcanizations ^i.ou^u ^^v.. x..^w k,^ 
fro!* place to pl^ce, Iiavin^^ to do in one setting, with the closeness cf the 
relationship between the union leadership and the superintendent, and in 
others ^:ith the nature of the contract or the level of political activity 
auonc the teachers. In any case, once the symbols are raised, they are 
expanded and ce^neralised, and the teacher orcanisation' itself becomes the 
object of political opposition. 

Tht- raisin^ of ^Second Inter^enerational Conflict symbols is most vividly 
secn-in Riv^TView, wjiere the union had been a pcv;erful organization for over a, 
decade. The teacher$ had been successful in electing a number of school board 

r.eiibers, and they had carried off strikes in a nur:.ber of years, and from most 

1 

accounts the strilies [had been successful in netting the teachers the 

! 

concessions they v/anted. 

The propriety syf.ibol in Riverview was raised by the teachers successful 

I 

incursion into electo^^al politics outside of education proper. One of the 
uost distinctive features about the Riverview teachers v;as their political 
ort,anization and the quality of electoral support that they could generate. 
Uhen Most teacher organizations talk about supporting candidates, they mean 
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that a cash contribution will be Given or that the candidate's nailing will be 
printed and mailed G^atas froa the teacher orGanization office. In Hiverview, 
political endorcenent activates the teacher's canpaign orcanization, conplete 
v/ith precinct lists, door-to-door caEipaigners, a telephone calling system, and 
£. transportation pool for getting people to the polls. The teachers used 
their caiar^aicn uechanisDi in school board elections, and in the late 1970s they 
were successful in defeating a city clerk and a state senator of long 
standing who had consistently opposed public sector bargaining. 

Uhere even the teacher strikes had not generated great opposition, their 
election activities did. 

The efficiency synbol had more diffuse origins. ^ In an objective sense, 
the teachers in Hiverview '.;ore not being paid more than teachers in 

surrouiidin*:, cou;unities. > The opposite was, true. They had a fairly extensive 

■» 'I 

contract, but specific clauses in the contract had not become the' rallying 
point for the dissatisfied. There, of course, remained some who wanted no 
controot at all, and one school board member who wanted to strip all but the 
wage and salary provisions from its contents. However, there grew in 
Hiverview a L^neral opinion that the schools weren't doing a very good job, 
and that it was the teacher's fault. The chairman of the citizen's advisory 
coi.iiittevi told Uws in an interview that the community no longer believes the 
schools when they say that, they don't have enough money. Indeed, two tax 
referenda failed to pass in 1978 and 1979. The ifnage of the teacher in these 
citizer. interviews, was basically one of slothful uncaring: they don't have 
the long term coi.iraittment to teaching that they used to; they don't display 
the necessary sacrifice to be professionals; they would soak up; eat up any 
revenue increases, and no changes would occur in the prograiuS. 
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Movftpgnt Toward Coalltiona 

' Because the symbols of discontent became attached to the teacher 
organization, it becomes the object of a coalition, something that is 
organized against. This explicit change in coalitions has taken place in 
Riverview. Candidates in the most recent school board election reported that 
the first question they faced when campaigning was whether or not they 
supported the Riverview Teachers Association, , ^ 

Board p.embers, who were originally elected with teacher support still 
perceive t^at the contract is necessary to protect the teachers from 
administrativ^c excess; they still, carry the symbolc of the First 
Intergenera^nal Crisis, and they believe that the school board members 
should y talking about how to best live with ptnd "make this agreement work," 
However j a coalition of dissident forces, or citizen rebels has formed. 

The coalition involves a loose alignment of disgruntled people, some of 
them unhappy about tax rates, some about the bargaining contract, some about 
the perceived quality of the schools. The common opposition was the 
teachers. 

Thus, a period of high teacher influence is threatened as the teacher 
organization appears to have lost its political base and the superintendent is 
coming under more direct pressure to "tighten things up" and to particularly 
make teacher evaluations "more credible." 

At least for the last ten years, education in Riverview has taken place 
in a politically divided house. There are four main groups. The CQ BB Un l tY 
ElitM . who in former decades controlled the board outright, represent 
Riverview* s established upper class families and longstanding economic 
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Riverview's established upper class families and longstanding econoiaic 
interests, A collection of ij^^t^h^nir Groupa, which are interested generally in 
school efficiency but also in lower taxes. These groups, in addition, tend to 
represent the newer, growing suburbs that surround central Riverview, and 
whose citizens felt thenselves poorly represented by the old elite. The 
Citizens Advisory CounQll , which represents the business and professional 
classes, but with a general "better schools" cast. This group has been 
actively courted by the school, administration. It is the only one of the four 
that has official standing with the, district, and the superintendent 
encoura^eG carefully selected nenebers of the advisory council to run for 
school board. Finally, there is the Tearhgps Qrcranization, which first made 
itself felt in electoral politics about a decade ago, and has subsequently 
been a major influence. 

Up until a few years ago the teachers had been successful in single 
endorsenente and in forrr.in£;a working coalition with the Citizen's Advisory 
Council. Th^re i;as general synpathy for teachers and support for the idea of 
more money for better schools. However, a few years ago there had been a 
particularly bitter teacher strike, and the settlement of the strike was 
politically controversial. In the election following the strike, the 
successful , school board candidates were those jointly endorsed by the Citizens 
Advisory Council and the Uatchdogs. The Watchdogs broadened their base of 
acceptability' by renouncing what were considered obstructionist positions 
including ^ pledge to "dismantle the union contract." Politically, it became 
acceptable to talk tough about teachers in Riverview, where it had not been 
acceptable to talk about destroying their organization. 
The current aligniuent of the board is: 
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SuDPor tera Condition 

1. Teacher/Elite Term nearly up; won't run again. 

2. Teacher Veteran neober; won't run acain. 

3*. Teacher "Veteran menber; seeking new support. 

i»! Uatchdog/Elite Strong independent following in blue 

collar sections of the community^ 



5. Watchdog/Elite Active in non- school politics with 

visibility beyond school board. 

6. Uatchdog/Advisory Recently elected. 

7. Watchdog/Advisory Recently elected. 

T 

As 'one can readily see, the teachers are close to losing any direct j 
representation on the school board. Clearly, on the basis of political 
action,, the teachers have a weakened appeal. Their endorsements are not 
greeted with glee, nor are they, particularly sought after anymore. In some 
parts of town, a teacher endorsenent is considered "the kiss of death." This 
does not near, that the other members of the board are automatically 

« 

anti-teacher or necessarily anti-teacher union, although one of them clearly 
is an unreconstructed opponent. Behaviorally, what the change in the board 
composition has neant in Rivervlew is a, greater tolerance for hard critical 
questions being asl:ed of both the superintendent and indirectly of the 
teachers. The contents of the labor contract has become a subject of 
discussion in the campaigns and among the elected school board members. Three 
of the current board members have advocated a direct attack on the language in 
the current contract that allows the teachers' voice and participation in 
educational policy decisions. In the last contract negotiation, a struggle 
over language was averted only because the superintendent and union leadership 
agreed to an early settlement on wages, while agreeing also not to open other 
sections of the contract to discussion. This settlement, described in an 
earlier section, was necessary because the district was to hold ^ tax election 
that year, something that.it could not easily do in a climate of labor strife. 
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Unfortunately, the tax election failed to pass. The teachers have thus been 
left in a situation of settlinc^for smaller wages. that they think they 
deserve I ° and the district is in the position of both not being financially 
able to respond to additional salary denands and having on its board a strong 
minority that wants to play hard-ball with the union contract. The stage is 
set for the Second Conflict. 

Toward PubliG Conflict. 

Quite often teachers and adninistrators ignore signs in the conuaunity 

when they are not directly attached to the processes of labor relations^: 

They just sprung up this year out of desperation with the 
board, not being able to get some things. ... . l/hat^s 
happened is a lot of younger people, professional people, 
teachers and people of that caliber have started having 
kids, their kids are in school, and this group has coue in. 
It amounts tp 10-12 people who want everything changed 
yesterday. 

i*e have chosen as a group not to get involved with them at 
all. [I:9:T] 

Hov:ever, these groups have a tendency to grow, to attract attention to 
thensclves. Their mere presence changes school politics by adding additional 
participants and creating the potential for different coalitions in political 
controversy. Hot every parent or comraunity protest group amounts to much. 
Kapy disappear; iiany are not effective in expanding resources to acquire what 
they want! But' it is not necessary that such a grol|p be. formed in opposition 
to the teachers organization in order to have it affect the course of labor 
relations. 

Sometimes the formation of a new coalition begins with the school . 
district management, which waits for years for board members who had 
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sufficient resolve to be intorested in taking the initiative in negotiations* 
One superintendent told of his newly elected board members as strencthening 
the board: 

I guess taat Xw« tK* VMflrJ vOtet xt* w..u of avoidinc 

controversy as being the uiost important elenent to thea. 
You know, peace, love, harmony* Uhen you hear somebody tell 
you that "i;hj\ not a^ree to snaller class size, no 
supervision (of students outside of class) and a 16 percent 
pay raise* What's wrong with that? Let's co." Because 
they think that will buy them peace with the union* . • • 

Cairnunity pressures are to find peace with the union, 

without reference to price, almost. But tfie trend from 1970 

to 1980 is clear now in the direction of peace on good 

terns* Peace on terms where you. get a cood day's work for , 

your money and you don't pay an enon^ous premium* [I:15:S] , 

^ 

Ey any nur.ber 6f ri'eans the will to chance the contractual relations with 
the teachors oriani::ation is strenathened, and the strencth is publicly 
denonstrated* IJhereas in the First Conflict the public pressure was for labor 
peace, in the Second Conflict it is for settlement on terms that are perceived 
as beinc favorable to the public enterprise* ifsually this means toughness* 
EdUorialfi) appear under a "don't give up the ship" theme rather than following 
the "cet this thin^ settled theme*" [I:3:n] 

Pt^forninr the Soeial Order in the Third Generation, Before conflict ^ 
returns there is often a decisive teacher orcanization defeat, but as noted 
before this is usually a public drubbing rath,er than a disestablishment* 

One of our intensively studied districts, Ii^idustrial City, has clearly 

moved throuth the Second Conflict* The crisis came about after Lore than a 

' \ 

decade of teacher" dominance in the district* Contract demands on the part of 

\ 

\ 

teachers were achieved with very little difficulty, and th^ teachers Maintained 
a very cordial relationship with the superintendent and with individual board 
members* Their written contract was not particularly strong, in part because 
the teachers had not felt the need to press for some of the normally sought 

^ # 
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contractual clauses, such as bindinc arbitration of Grievances, because 
Grievances were nearly always settled to their satisfaction through the existing 
Leachanisis. 

The second crisis in Industrial City did not erupt ovfer labor relations 
specifically. It cane about because of the public antics of the school board 
and a crowinc feelinc that the schools were not as Good as they should be. The 
board had been divided into factions for a nur-ber of years, roughly alone 
political purty lines, and it had been feudinc auong itself. The public 
acrinony had caused creat difficulty anonc the coLununity, and attention was 
drawn to the district in the newspapers. 

Frequently, the debates^ were about inconsequential decisions, but said one 
observer, "it looks like a three rinc circus at board neetincs.'*' By 1975, the 
chaos in the district had become highly visible, newspaper stories included 
nention of irroGularities in lettine bids for a new building and of school board 
nenbors pressurint administrators to r^ake purchases from particular suppliers. 

That year, tlii'ee independent candidates ran for school board, and won. 
l.'ithin the ne:ct year, three additional school board members were either 
defeated, or chose not to run, with the result that all but one nenber of t;he 
old, feuding board had been replaced. Although the alleced inproprietios of the 
old board were talked about as beinc a 'factor in the defeat, there was no grand 
refor!.- coalition. Rather, there was widespread dissatisfaction, but rather 
diffuse and aiaorphous dissatisfaction, with the current state of affairs. As 
one board meuber put it; 

I don't think that- the people who ran had any knowledge . . 
, of what they were getting into when they ran, other than 
they wanted to rectify what they considered a fault in the 
distrJTct. I didn't know wl;iat the (teachers' labor) contract 
looked like before I got on the board." 

They soon found out. Very quickly, the new board decided that labor reform 
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had to be part of reforuinc the district. The new board had branded itself as 
an activist group, and both the teachers* contract and their intimate 
relationship with the aduinistration were now seen as illecitimate. As board 
ueubers were interviewed, it becaue clear that they had taken pains to 
psycholoGically dissassociate theuselves fron the teachers, to consider then 
as outsiders. Coui..ents such as, "the teachers all live out of town; they 
don't understand or support the connunity," were comon. 

The old superintendent left. The board conducted an interstate search 
for a new one, which was unusual for that particular district, which had a 
reputation for beinc inbred. The board specifically souGht someone with labor 
relations experience and a reputation for beins a touch nanacer. They found 
such a person in c distant state and hired hir* to "win back the keys to the 
store. " 

Arned with what. he called "the mandate from heaven," the now 
superintendent r.arched into necotiations with a set of behaviors, and demands, 
that the union had never before seen. In union terms, he v/anted to qq 
baGl:wards , to modify lantpaace in the contract that Gua^^anteed autonomif to the 
teachers, to linit that autonomy and Grant Greater discretion to manacenent. 
Hot only was the superintendent proposihc lancuage chanees in areas such as 
the defini'tion of a c^^ievancc, teacher evaluation, and teacher assignment to 
r.on-classroou duties, it becaiie apparent that the superintendent had the will 
anci^resourcec to back up his stance. Principally, the superintendent was able 
to embed his bar^aininc stance in a Solid 7-to-O support of his school board 
and the willingness of the board to take a strike rather than retreat from its 
position. 
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The lancuage of labor nejjotiators describes aggressive nana£ers jas 
en&acine in "take backs." This description reflects a substantial 
over-sinplification of what is happening. The superintendent in Industrial 
City v;as not Goinc baclo/ard. He was intro^ucinc a new social order, a social 
order- characterized by changes in the school's control systen, changes in the 
couriunications network and the place of the teacher organization in that 
networ;;, and changes in nanagenent's primary objectives. 

The first, and signal, change was that nanageuent for the first tine 
vlcwQfd the labor relations contract as a means of fionlrgl and fiQQrdination of 
the district. Although management is historically associated with the 
burdaucratization of school districts, nuch of what passed for bureaucracy was 
Liori fairly terued, to use Gouldner's words, a "uock bureaucracy." Rules were 
onll loosel:' enforced, exceptions were frequent, and it was generally 
understood that authority rested in the individual supervisor or uanager 
rtther than the office or the institution. This sceias a reasonably acurate 
description of nany of the school districts we studied, including Industrial 
City in it^ prebargaining and early bargaining days. The change that we saw 
in Incustrial City is that for the first time management explicitly 
bureaucratised the district by asking for rules that allo\; the control of 

teacher behavior, havin£s those rules placed in the contract, and then 

.r . ' 

insisting on^enforcerient of the contract. In the words of the superintendent 

* 

of industrial City, "the whole area of curriculum, the board, the board's 
cessage to me was that they wanted to update the curriculum, they also wanted 
to PQOPriinafce the two schools." JSvaluation was another concern of the board. 
The new superintendent in Industrial City instituted the first evaluation 
systei; for all teachers, and incidentally administrators too. The 

t 
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cociiunications system within the district and the relationships with the union 
were regularizech and f orualized* The SQperintendent made it a point to set up 
monthly meetings with the leadership of the union*. During these meetings 
there was some flexibility in conversation, but basically th6 agenda that was 
agreed to beforehand had to do with the implementation of the contract and 
little else. This was in marked contrast to the earlier relationships between 
the union leader ship\h:id the previous superintendent in which meetings were 
not recularized and the conversation consisted of whatever the two parties 
wantede In this relationship the union was the neneral ar.ent for the faculty, 
Whatever concerns, conplaints or difficulties teachers had, the union had a 
channel that could elevate those conplaints to the level of the central 
office. The new superintendent changed that coniriunications network by 
narrowisii: the channel of connunications to things having specifically to do 
with the contract . The superintendent said, "I try to keep ny discussions 
v;ith the executive council of the union tied to the administration of the 
contract. I do not feel that they necessarily represent in curriculum 
matters, etc., the faculty." This v;as in marked contrast to the situation 
which existed before in v;hich it was generally agreed that the union had 
established what they called a curriculum council in each building and that 
all curriculub proposals cane to the building level council. This 
superintendent said: 

* 

In 'other words there was very little practically no 
aduinistrator review at all of these kinds of things. So 
there were, you know, a number of things like this that in a 
sense put the union in a position of control, much more than 
I think it is today. . 

r don't want to give the impression that prior to the time I 
came that all the policies, etc., car.ie from the union. I 
don't necessarily think that was true. All I an saying is 
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' point: they are restricted to those things that have been 
£,ranted to the:a in the contract and that's it~no uore— no 

less^ iind we deal i^ith the- faculty as a whole, not with the 

union in other matters. 

In calcine the chanses in coianunications and control, the superintendent 

found it necessary to violate one of the canons of Second Generation labor 

relations. He no lon£,er felt that labor peace was of parauount importance. 

Ke \/a5 willing, and eventually forced to, take a strike. In his words: 

You are not Giving presents to anybody. Ho, I'n not saying 
that in the process of deciding what is bci for the school 
district that there isn't roon to recognize some of the 
c donands or requests of the. faculty, if they are lecitinate. 
and will help improve the district, but if they are not, I 
don't -think that it is sowethinc you can decide you are f 
Coinc to do— to give then a Qift just to keep sonebody 
happy. ' ^ ' , 

Intereccinuly > building adninistrators in the sane district carje to think 

of the contract as :.)uch as source of authority than source of restrictions. 

As one principal said, "I think it does heichten our authority and I thitik it 

Civco everybody a clear set of guidelines that we're coinQ to functioi^or^' and 

by heichteiiino the authority we h£.ve in the coV.tract (I caii say) nou^ you 

people, J er.pect you to abide by this contract." TTiUs, even while realiiiinc 

th^t tlic contract had the effect of uakinc the aduinistration r.;ore - 

"legalistic, direct, and rule abidincr" the principal pledged alleaiance to 

the docur..ent eayin-, "I \.ill not any nore deviate fron it. I wil/not break 

/ 

that contract." / 

Earcainino with the new superintendent was difficult'. The/ pnoblera was 

not sir. ply that he was a, touch bargainer, nor that he had a unified school 

/ 

board behind hiia: it was not even that he *^^ad broucht to the table a new 
bart^aining style, one involving "package bargaining" which represented a 
different bargaininc norir. than the teachers had experienced before. The 
fundauental dlf* -^ence in bargaining was that what bargaining was about had 
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become different. Management had become the prime mover, desirous of 
estatUshing organizational control, and aggressive at the bargaining table at 
persuing its ends. Labor had become the responding party. 

There was a strike, what the teacher association leadership termed a 
"frustration strike.** The teachers gained no concessions from management by 
striking, and the apparent resolve of management to stick with its position 
convinced the teachers to settle aftor three days. But the strike was an 
important turning point for the teachers organization in two respects. First, 
it marked their acceptance of management as the moving party in employee 
relations, the party that would have to be responded to at least as much as it 
would have to respond. Second, the teachers* strike marked the beginning of a 
new activism and militancy among the rank and file. **We*ve grown flabby,** 
said one of the association leaders, **the3e teachers have had it so easy for 
the last decade, that they really don*t know how to be» activists. ** 

Perhaps the best indication of changing the social order is the change in 
the evaluation system at Industrial City. In the prior administration, 
evaluation and discharge had been synonomous. A se ^es of bad evaluations led 
to one's discharge. And in fact only provisionary teachers were evaluated in 
Industrial City. The new superintendent's evaluation system clearly split 
those aspects of evaluation which were within the province of the union and 
those which were not not. In Industrial City one could be discharged for 
violation of rules of procedure, most of which were in the contract. If one 
were late to class, drunk, abusive, insubordinate or flagrantly immoral, one 
(ould be discharged. In 6oth the substantive and procedural sense the union 
was involved in these procedures, both before and after the ascendancy of the 

f 

new superintendent. The superintendent's evaluation system had only to do 
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with teaching and classroom performance. The superintendent had virtually 
conceded that teaching and classroom were not likely to be the causes for 
discipline or discharge against a tenured teacher. It was simply too 
difficult to prove misfeasance. The superintendent's evaluation system was 
designed to bring administrators and teachers into contact with one another 
and to establish the process of critical review of teaching work. Principals 
and assistant principals were directed to spend substantial amounts of time in 
classrooms, review and carefully analyze interactions between teachers and 
students and then to. review these analyses, not Just the summary Judgments, 
with the teachers. Our field'^Xork ended before we were able to get a reading 
on the academic effect on the new evaluation system, but its organizational 
effect is clear. It established tMi union's relationship to the school 
district as belonging to that area called contract, and it made the 
administrator* the moving party in other ar^a^ of the district. Administration 
was perfectly willing to take things and place^e^in a contract when they 
felt they were necessary. 



IV. 

AM knk\yRlR OF ROLE PRRngPTTnMR AMD GENERATIONAL EVQLUTIQM 

In order to survey labor relations issues in a representative sample of 
school districts in Illinois and California, we identified a total of 90 
school districts clustered in ten geographical. regions (five clusters in each 
state). Cluster sampling was utilized as a cost-efficient way of insuring 
that the various regional areas in each state would be represented. Within 
the regional clusters, specific districts were selected on the basis of four 
criteria: 

1. Matching the population distribution of elementary, secondary, and 
unified district types, 

2. Insuring adequate representation of small, middle-sized and large 
school districts, 

3. In Illinois, keeping the [Representation of bargaining and 
non-bargaining districts proportional to their respective number 
within the total population, and 

4. Keeping the geographical size of each cluster group as\ small as 
practicable in order to keep data collection costs within, our budget. 



In California, two clusters were selected xn the northern part of the 
state, two in the seven southern counties, and one in the greater Fresno area. 
In Illinois, two clusters were in the greater Chicago area, one in the Rock 
Island-Moline area, one in Champaign and Vermillion counties, and one in the 
greater Cast St. Louis area. The distribution of district sizes and types in 
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the total population of school diatricts in each state and within the sample 
surveyed is shown in Table 4.1 • 

I 

Charge t^f^atica of Sampled School Pis trio ta 

Table 4.2 describes the 71 school districts represented in our final 
sample. Even with replacement of several districts, we found it impossible to 
gain access to a completely representative sample. School superintendents 9 
from whom we sought permission to conduct the survey were generally cautious 
about the prospects of cooperating. Although it is impossible to be certain, 
our research team is confident that the districts declining to participate 
were generally comparable with those who did. We held interviews with 
superintendents in several of the non-cooperatxi>g districts. Notes from thos6 
interviews suggest that (apart from the per so.nali ties of the superintendents 
involved), if there is a systematic bias in our sample it is that the 
cooperating districts have somewhat less labor relations conflict and are a 
bit less troubled by arguments over the legitimacy of the collective 
bargaining process that those who did not participawe. 

As the entries in Table. 4. 2 indicate, Illinois districts were somewhat 
more cooperative than those in California. This probably reflects the longer 
history of bargaining in Illinois, and the higher sense of being forced into a 
bargaining relationship in California school districts who were still reacting 
to the legislative mandate to recognize teacher bargaining agents which passed 
the legislature in 1975. 

Elementary, secondary and unified school districts (called "Unit" 

■> 

districts in Illinois) are all adequately represented in our sample. 
Districts with less than 500 students enrolled are the most numerous in our 
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Table 4.1 

Si2#, Type and Location of Sample Diatriota 



California Illinoia 



Pop. . Smpl. Reap. Pop. SmpU Reap. 

ENROLLMENT: 



500 and amaller 



6, 



elementary 


371 


10 


8 


208 


6' 


5 


secondary 


1i» 


1 


1 ■ 


38 


2 


I' 


unified 


23 


0 


0 


89 


3 




>01 to 1.000 














elementary 


91 


3 


1 


76. 


3 


1 


secondary 


23 


2 


2 


T8 


1 


1 


unified 


28 


1 


1 


152 


4 


3 


001 to 3iOOO . 














elementary 


112 


5 


4 


120 . 


4 


1 


secondary 


' , 32 


1 


1 


40 


2 


1 


unified 


52 


2 


' 1 


151 


5 


5 


001 to 6,000 














elementary 


119 . 


2 


1 


27 


2 


1 


secondary 


12 


1 


1 


19 


2 


2 


unified 


42 


3 


2 


25 


2 


2 


000 and larger 














elementary 


43 


3 


3 


7 


2 


. 1 


secondary 


34 


7 


1 


10 


2 


2 


unified 


117 


6 


4 


31 


5 


2 






46 


32 




47 


33 



Additional reapondents due to replacement of non-acceaaible districts in 
original siample. 
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TftBLE 4.2 SCHOOL DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS 



1. STATE 

1 1 I inc. is / 33 (5454) 

California /- 32 (465t) 

2. TYPE OF DISTRICT/ 

Elemen-tAry 27 (4254) 

Secondary 13 <.27i'A) 

Unified 25 (3654) 

fl/sB i T\B-7 

I 

3. TOTAL ENROLLMENT ■ 

500 or smaller 21 (33?'.) 

501 to 1.000 9 (14?4) 
,1,001 to 3,000 13 (2054) 
' 3,001 to 6,000 7 (11>4) 

6,001 and above 14 (22S) 

Mi ssi n9=B 

4. OPERATING BUDGET Mean 

(in Mi I I i ons) «9. 998 

5. COMMUNITY TYPE 

Urban , 13 (20%) 

Rural 29 (45?4) 

Suburban 23 (35S) 
Mi6Sin9=7 



Std. Dev. 
♦ 17. 768 



6. TEACHER ORGANIZATION AFFILIATION 



Nat' I Educ. Assn. 
Amer. Fed. Tchr». 
Ot her /non« 
Mi ssi n««6 



45 (68?4) 
3 (14%) 
12 (1854) 
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saople (but are still less well represented in the sample than in the 
population). Large districts are over represented in relation to their number 
in the states. This over-repreS)sntation is intentional, since the vast 
majorifc^' of both teachers and students are found in districts with enrollments 
over 6,000. 

The average budget in our sample was $9i998 million (with a rang^ of $200 
thousand to over* $110 million, and a standard deviation of $17|768 million). 

Urban, rural and suburban communities are all substantially represented 
in the sample. The smaller number of urban districts is offset by their 
larger size. 

Of the districts identify itig teacher organizations! 6B% (45) were 
affiliated with the National Education Association and 14^ (9) with the 
American Federation of Teachers. Twelve districts i^B%) declared either that 
they had no formal teacher organization or that the local unit was not 
affiliated with either the NEA or the AFT. 

Sourcea of Organizational Stress 

Labor relations represents only one aspect of school district policy and 
operations. In attempting to interpret the ways in which school systems 
respond to teacher organizations and bargaining demands, it is probably 
important to know whether other sources of stress and conflict are operating 
within a school district.. In our interviews with superintendents, teacher 
leaders and school board presidents we asked for information regarding: 

1. The existence of any serious problem^ or crises within the community 
served by the district, 

2. Estimates of school district enrollment trends during the five year 
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period iomediately preceding our study, and 
3* Views regarding the financial status of the district. 
Table 4.3 sunuaarizes responses to the three queries. Eleven (17f) of the 
districts reported some sort of conuaunity crisis (ranging from rapid 
population shifts and teacher strikes to floods and winter weather problems). 
Eight of the districts (13$) had enrollment declines in excess of 25!^ over the 
past five years and four (6f ) additional districts had increases in enrollment 
of more than 25%. No more than two (3*) of the districts were identified as 
facing a financial "crisis", although 25% of the districts were viewed by one 
or more of the leaders we interviewed as being financially "troubled." 
(Teacher leaders and board members tended to hold a somewhat more sanguine 
view of the district's financial health than did the superintendents). 

The Raaoondenta, In each school district we distributed questionnaires 



1. The superintendent of the district. 

The superintendent was, in turn, asked to distribute copies of the 
questionnaire to: 

A. 3 to 10 school principals, deoending on the size of the school 
district. (Fewer principal questionnaires were used in very small 
districts where less then three principals are employed). 

B. 3 to 15 teachers, randomly selected from staff rosters. 

C. 10 to 25 citizens who are active in various school and/or 
community groups identified during the superintendent interview. 

2. The president of the local teacher organization. 

The teacher organization president was, in turn, asked to distribute 
copies of the questionnaire to: 

A. 3 to 10 teachers who were active leaders within the district 
teacher organization. 

^ 

3. The president of the school board. 

The board president was asked, in turn, to distribute copies of the 
questionnaire to: , 
A. all remaining members of the school board. 

A total of approximately 2,220 questionnaires were distributed. Of this 
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TMBLE 4.3 SOURCES OF ORGftNlZttTIONftL STRESS 



1. COMMUNITY STABILITY 





Stable 


53 


(83S) 




Un&tabl e 


11 


(17S) 




Missing«6 








SCHOOL ENROLLMENT TRENDS 








Increase )25S 


4 


( 6S) 




Iricrease 10-25S 


■ 3 


< 5S) 




Stable (•»-/- IBS) 


34 


(54S) 




Dec 1 1 ne 10-25S 


14 


(22S) 




Dec 1 i ne ) 25% 


8 


(AZ%) 




Ml ssin«=9 






3. 


VIEWS OF FINftNClftL BTHTUS 


(SuPt. ) . 




Crisis 


2 


( 3S) 




Troubled 


16 


(25S) 




Under Control 


22 


(34S) 




Comf ortabi e 


23 


(36S) 




SurPi us 


1 


( 2S) 




Mi sains* 


8 





(TO Ldr. ) (Bd. Mbr. ) 



9 



( 3S) 
(15S) 
22 (37S) 
26 (43S) 
1 ( 2S) 

12 



1 ( 2S) 
12 (19S) 
27 (43S) 
23 (3a|^ 
0%) 



0 ( 
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number 1,038 useable responses were returned. Table 4.4 presents the data on 
the characteristics of those who responded. As the table indicates, 5(>% of 
the responses were from men, 44]^ from women. The respondents are heavily 
concentrated in the 30 to 45 age bracket (56%) • As would be expected, only a 
very small number of senior citizens responded (^%)• Somewhat less expected 
was the small number. of respondents in the Under 30 age group The vast 

majority of the respondents identified themselves as ''white'* {9^%). Blacks 

\ 

accounted for three percent of the sample, all other minority groups, along 
with a >\andful or "others" accounted for the remaining 3%» 

Our respondents are clearly in the middle and upper middle classes when 
it comes to f^amily income. Two- thirds of all respondents reported a family 
income in e^ces^ of $25,000. Only 5% claimed incomes under $15,000. 

Nearly two-tl^irds of the respondents identified themselves as members of 
a labor organization. Teacher respondents, of course, account for a large 
proportion of these labor organization memberships. Not all teachers, 
however, identified themselves as members of a "labor organization." To the 
contrary, we found a number of instances where teachers who were members of a 
recognized collective bargaining unit did not see this membership as 
membership in a "labor organization." 

'Our re'-^^iidents are notably on the conservative side politically. On a 
seven point (Strongly Disagree to Strongly Agree) scale, the average 
respondent gave a score of' 4.6 to the question: "Generally speaking, I 
consider myself a political conservative." 

This mean score is well above 4.0, which represents the mid-point on the range 
of possible answers. 

As expected from the strategy used to distribute the questionnaires. 
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TPBLE. 4.4 CHftRflCTERISTICS OF INDIVIDUAL 
SURVEY RESPONDENTS 
(Totail Sample Siz*«lt038) 



1. SEX 



Men 571 (56%) 

Women 454 (44%) 



Mi BS i TiS^i 



2. AGE 



Under 30 73 < 7%) 

30 to 45 575 (56%) 

46 to £5 SEE (36%) 

Over E5 11 < U) 
Missin9=13' 

3. ETHNICITY 

Blacks 33 < Z%) 

HispanicB 12 ( 1/0 

Whites 9E8 <94S) . 

Psi.ans 7 ( 1%) 

Others 5 < 0S) 
Missin9=13 

4. F-'MMILY INCOME LEVEL 

Under j*15j. 000 52 < 5S) 

*15 to 55. 000 233 <23S) 

i25 to 50.000 538 (53S) 

Above «S0. 000 133 (13S) 
Mi SBi n9«22 

5. UNION MEMBERSHIP BTftTUS 

Labor Ot9. Members B48 (G4S) 

Non-members 3E4 <3ES) 
Missin9«2£ 

B. POLlTlCftL CONSERVttTIBM Mean Std. Dev. 

(On a 7-Point scale) 4. £0 1.80 
7.. ROLE IN SCHOOLS 



I 



Citizens 209 (20S) 

, Teacher* ' 260 <255t) 

Teacher Leader* 175 i\7%) 

Principals 111 (ll)i) 

Central Off. Adms. 91 ( 9)() 

Sch. Board Membs. 180 (18%) 
Mift»in9«12 

EBJC - Ids 
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teachers and school district citizens are best represented among the 
respondents (26^ and 2^i respectively). Central office administrators 
(superintendents and a few other senior administrators) are least numerous 
among the respondents with 84 completed questionnaires {9%) Though principals 
slightly outnumber the superintendents! they are not evenly distributed across 
the districts. The principals, disproportionately represent larger school 
districts where they are more numerous. 

RftsDQndftnfc Attitudiia About Sohool Programs. Seven questions in the 
questionnaire focused on respondent's attitudes toward various school program 
goals. Two mean scores for each of these questions (along with their 
respective standard deviations) are shown in Table 4.5« One mean is for all 
of the 1,038 respondents in the sample. However, since .there are ngt only 
disproportionately large numbers of teachers and parents in the sample, but 
also disproportunately large numbers of respondents from large districts, a 
more representative picture of the overall state of labor relations is 
generated by aggregating across role groups and districts before calculating a 
total mean score. . That is,, in order to limit the biases particular groups and 
districts In estimating overall attitudes toward school programs, *we 
calculated a second set of mean scores for these attitude questions in three 
stages. Mean scores within each role-group (i.e. citizens, teachers, teacher 
leaders, principals, superintendents, and school board members) were 
calculated first. Then, across the role groups mean scores Jiiltlin each 
district were calculated. Finally overall mean scores for the entire sample 
were calculated by averaging the scores across all districts. The resulting 
grand mean scores on the five program attitude questions are shown in the 
first column of Table 4.5* A comparison of the two sets of means in Table 

I 

« / 
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TttBLE 4.5 RESPONDENT VIEWS ON SCHOOL PROGRAMS 
(M*«n score* on a seven point scale — 
l«Stronsly Disasreei 7"Stron9ly ftsree) 



ftss.' Dst. Total 

THE SCHOOLS SHOULD . . . Mean Score , Sample Mean 

N«72 (s. d.) N=1038 (6. d. ) 

Dl. emphasize fundamental 

bk(Ub B. 4B (.42) B.52 ( .91? 

D5. provide hi ah level 

academic training B. 14 (.42)' ,6.18 (1.0B) 

D4. emphasize vocational' 

education 5. 53 (.B2) 5.57 <1.3B) 

D2. provide sPortB» dram^^ 

&, other extra' curri9Ula 5. 5B (.54) 5.5B (1.44) 

D3. feupport social and 

cultural enrichment 5.50 (.72) 5.59 (1.33) 
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reveals only modest changes due to the bias of role groilps and/or districts, 
Oniy the score for question D3 ("The schools should suppbrt social and 
cultural enrichment") shifts in the fijcdfiC of magnitude in the two sets of 
means-amoving from third place in the total sample to the lowest mean in the 
aggregated means. Each of the five program goals offered to our respondents 
received very strong support. Programs of "social and cultural enrichment" 
which received the lowest overall aggregated support were still given a mean 
score of 5.50 (half way between "agree somewhat" and "agree" on our 
seven-point scale). The strongest Support was given to basic or "fundamental 
skills" programs. For this question the mean score was 6. 46, Just over a half 
point short of the 7.0 maximum score that could be given. As the pattern of 
mean scores in Table 4.5 reveals, our respondents place substantially higher 
priority on fundamental skills than on high level academic training, 
vocational education and extra-curricular programs as well as the social and 
cultural enrichment goals Just mentioned. While the differences between 
vocational education, extra curriculnr and cultural, enrichment programs 
(questions D4, D2, and D3) are not significant, differences between the other 
moan scores shown in Table 4.5 are in highly significant. Academic programs 
(question D5) are'^given substantially more support than any of these less 
oroadly supported program goals, and significantly less support than the 
highly desired fundamental skills (question D1). 

Labor Relations Prof lie: Th e xAterview Data 

During our field interviews with key actors in each district, we asked 
for information rega.^ding various aspects of labor relations. A summary of 
the responses to some of these questions is presented in Table 4.6 On the 
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TftBLE 4.B LttbOR RELPlTlONS PR0F;1LE DftTft 
(tts provided durin9 interviews) 



1. Tef^cher Organization Membership 

Cn=B0 districts) 

2. First year of Negotiations 

3. Recognition conflict level 

^ — None 

Raucus Debate 

J d ^^""ftct'i orr r Strike 

4. Current Labor Relations 

Conflict Level According tos 
(On 5-Point scalet l=Hi. 
Conf I i cti 5=Cooperat i on) 

I 

Mean= 
Std. Dev. = 



Total No. of iJtrikes^ 

None 
One 

Two or More ^ 
Mi ssi ns=10 



Mean 
7Be G7 
1973, 1 



Std. Dev. 
5.09 yrs. 



39 
I/'. 
5 



<B7S) 
( 9S) 



BuPts TO Ldrs Bd Mbrs 



3.B3 
(1.23) 



3.42 
(1.28) 



3. 50 
(1. 14) 



7 

3 



(B4S) 
(liy.) 
< 5S) 



6. Duration of most recentj strike 

(in days, N=9 districts) 

7. Year of Most Recent Str,ike 

\ 

This year '\ 
Last year 

Two or more years a«o 



Mean 
B. 7B 



Std. Dev. 
4.0B 



4 
1 
5 



<40it) 
<10S) 
(5014) 



e. 



No.\of Grievances Filed D.urins Previous Year 
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None 
One 

Two or three 
Four or wore 



35 
7 
10 
10 



<57)t) 
(IIS) 
(IBS) 
(^BS) 
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TABLE 4.6 CONTINUED. 
9. Teacher Orsanization Active in Elections? 



Yes 
No 



28 
29 



(4954) 
(51%) 



Mi ssi n^^=i5 

10. T<?acher Org. Successful in Electionsi If Interested? 



Yes 

No 

11. Helpfulness of Collective 
Barsaininsj as seen bys- 



14 
14 



(5054) 
(5054) 



SuPts TO Ldrs Bd Mbrs 



(On 5-POint scale? 
l=HarMfuli 3=Neutral» 
5=HelPful) Mean= 

Std. Dev.' 



2. 59 
(1. 49) 



4. 33 
(.97) 



2. 42 
(1.41) 



12. Generational Placement as determined by Labor Relations Conflict 
Level CVar. 4 above) and responses to Question C10 on survey 
questional re (Assessing school board acceptance of teacher 
organisation legitimacy) — SEE FIGURE 4. A 



1st Generation 

1st Intersenerat Ton Conflict 
Ear I y 2nd Generat i on 
Late 2nd Generation 
2nd Intersenerat i on Conflict 



No. Dsts. 
(Agg. Means) 

19 (2954) 
9 (14?C) 

20 (Siy.) 
12 (ISy.) 

5 ( 8'/.) 



No. Grps. 
(Agg. Means) 
87 (27S) 
44 (145t) 
71 (22'>4) 
60 (19%) 
58 (18%) 



\ 
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FIGURL 4. ft GENERflTIDNftL PLftCEMENT OF SftMPLE DISTRICTS 
AND INDIVIDUAL ROLE GROUPS (see TABLE 4.6). 



REPORTED LABOR RELATIONS CONFLICT LEVEL 

Low (Mean > 3.9) High (Mean <= 3.9) 



PERCEIVED 

SCHOOL 

BOARD 

ACCEPTANCE 
OF (>; 
TEACHER 
ORGANIZATION 
LEGIT IMACY 



HIGH 1 


LATE 


I SECOND 


2B) 1 


SECOND ; 


[ INTERGENERATIONAL 




GENERATION : 


I CONFLICT 




12 Districts 


L 5 Distri cts 




60 Role Groups ] 

\ \ 


58 Role Groups 






L EARLY 






L SECOND 


MED 1 




[ GENERATION 


97) 1 


FIRST 


[ 20 Districts 




GENERATION ] 


71 Role Groups -] 




19 Distr i cts 1 


FIRST 




87 Role Groups "1 


INTERGENERATIONAL ] 






CONFLICT ] 


LOW 1 




9 Distri cts ] 


37) 1 




44 Role Groups ] 
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average nearly 77% of all teachers belong to teacher organizations within 
theif \ocal districts. Membership levels vary widely, however. The standard 
deviation for local teacher organization membership was nearly 29% (with a 
range from 0% in one small district to ^00% in a number of districts being 
reported) . 

On the average, districts in our sample began formal negotiations with 
teachers in 1973. This average masks, however, the fact that a large number 
(25 began in 1976, the year that California's Rodda Act became effective)* 
Contrary to the impression sometimes presented in the mass media, we found 
that 2/3 of all districts with contracts experienced no significant rancor or 
conflict at the tine when they first recognized teacher bargaining agents. 
Only 5 (9%) of all organized districts reported that recognition conflicts 
involved any sort of Job action by teachers. 

V/hen asked about the current level of conflict or cooperation between 
teachers and school district managers? most respondents indicated that "some 
trust" or an "adequate working relationship" best describes the situation in 
their districts. Superintendents and other central office administrators gave 
the most optimistic assessments of the current labor relations tone (3.63 on a 
5-point scale). Teacher leaders were less sanguine in their estimates of 
conflict, giving only a 3.42 mean score on the 5-point scale. 

Asked if they had ever experienced a strike, of o\\r sample 5aid they 
had not. Only 10 districts (16^) had ever undergone a strike, and only 3 of 
those districts had experienced two or more strikes. 

Districts with strike experiences were queried about the duration of 
their most recent strike. The average strike lasted just under 7 days 
(s.d.s'4.06 days). Among these districts, four had undergone a strike during 
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1979*80 (the year of our data collection). One district had a strike the 
previous year and the other five had not experienced a strike for two or more 
years. 

More than half of all districts (51%) surveyed had not had a single 
grievance filed during the 12 months prior *to our interviews. Another 11J of 
the districts had a single formal grievance filed during this period, while 
only 16>5 had experienced four or more formal grievances. 

As indicated In Table roughly half of all districts reporting 

indicated that teacher organizations have played an active role in supporting 
school board candidates (or other local political candidates). Of the teacher 
organizations taking an active part in electoral politics, exactly half were 
reported to be successful in having the candidate(s) they supported elected to 
office. 

Asked about whether, on balance, collective bargaining f^i teachers was 
helpful or harmful to their school districts, our respondents gave mixed 
replies. School board members were the most negative (giving an average of 
2.42 on a 5-scale). Superintendents were also on the negative side of the 
scale (mean score = 2.59). As expected, however, teacher leaders hold a very 
positive view (scoring 4.38). 

The last variable reported in Table 4. 6, reflects our assignment of 
districts (and the respondent role-groups within each, district) into a 
specific stage in the generational evolution of labor relations. Two bits of 
information were used to assign respondents to a particular generational 
stage. First, since analysis of our eight case study districts indicated that 
the first intergenerational conflict turns on the question of whether or not 
the district (i.e., the board and the management) accepts the legitimacy of 
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the teachers to organize and bargain collectively over the terms and 



conditions of their employment, we accepted low scores on question CIO ("The 



School Board • • • accepts as legitimate the rights of teachers to bargain 
collectively.") as evidence that respondents were adopting a First Generation 
or First Intergenerational Conflict orientation toward the labor relations 
picture in their districts. Second, since our case study data also indicates 
that conflict is relatively intense during each of the Intergenerational 
Conflict periods as well as daring the Early Second Generation period which ' 
follows initial recognition of the teacher bargaining agent, we averaged the 
assessments of current labor relations conflict (Variable 4 on Table fl.6) in 
order to get a district conflict level measure for each district. As 
indicated in Figure each generational group is uniquely defined by a 

particular combination of legitimacy and conflict scores. 

First generation districts have low or medium willingness to accept the 
legitimacy of bargaining. The First Intergenerational Conflict involves 
continuing rejection of the legitimacy of organized bargaining with a 
substantial increase in the conflict level in the district. As the district 
moves from Intergenerational Conflict into the Second Generation, a moderate 
level of acceptance for the teacher organizatiou*s legitimacy signals entrance 
into the Early Second Generational period. Fuller acceptance of teacher 
legitimacy, if our case data is to be trusted, is accompanied by a reduction 
in the labor relations conflict level within the district. Hence, we defined 
as in the Late Second Generation districts which reported high legitimacy 
scores (i.e., above 5.26 on the 7*-point scale) and high cooperation scores. 
Our one Second Intergenerational Conflict case study district suggested that 
labor relations conflict starts to become intense without a commensurate 
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withdrawal of acceptance the legitimacy of teacher organizations during this 
stage. 

Sincei as we discuss more fully below, members of the various role*groups 
in our sample (i.e., Citizens, Classroom Teachers, Teacher Leaders, 
Principals, Superintendents, and School Board Members) have substantially 
different views of the situation within their own school district, finding an 
appropriate strategy for pooling the responses of all 1,038 respondents so as 
to produce an accurate picture of the situation in each school district became 
a bit complicated. The problem is that there are typically several teachers 
and citizens, but only one superintendent respondent fr'om each district. 
Moreover, in larger districts we generally got a much larger total number of 
respondents than in smaller ones. In order to keep the large numbers of 
teuL'''':s or citizens from swamping the smaller number of administrators, and 
to prevent large district respondents from outweighing , the views of smaJLler 
district respondents, we averaged the scores for all members of each 
role-group within each district and assigned to the group the resulting mean 
scores for each question in the questionnaire. Ai^ter aggregating each of the 
role-groups, we then averaged the scores for all role»groups within each 
district. The final result, shown on Table l|.6 and repeated in Figure i|-A, 
led to the identification of 19 districts as still operating within the First 
Generational period, 9 districts in the First Intergenerational Conflict 
period, 20 districts in the Early Second Generation, 12 districts in the Late^ 
Second Generation, and 5 districts in the Second Intergenerational Conflict \ 
period. As indicated on both the tajt)le and the figure, the average scores for, 

\ 

individual role groups (because they reflect the way members of that specific 
role-group evaluate the school board* s willingness .to accept the legitimacy of 
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the teachers organization) are not distributed exactly the same way as the 
averages for all groups within each district. Hence, some role-groups can be 
thought of as "leading" or "lagging" behind other role groups within the same 
district. This statistical finding fits comfortably with our case studies 
where we frequently noticed that individuals or groups did not share the 
dominant perspective on the labor relations situation within the district* As 
shown, we found 8? role-group? with mean scores suggesting First Generation 
status, ^^ in the First Intergenerational Conflict, 71 in the Early Second 
Generation, 60 in the Late Second Generation, and 58 moving into the Second 
Intergenerational Conflict period. V/e will return to a detailed analysis of 
differences anong these groups after describing somewhat more fully what can 
be learned fron and about the overall picture of labor relations from our 
survey dapa. 

Lixhor Relations Profile: The SUfVeV QUfigtionS 

As shown in Table ^.7, seven questions included in our survey instrument 
were aimed at assessing the current state of labor relations within our sample 
districts* Two mean scores for each question (with their respective standard 
deviations) are shown on the table. One is the mean for all 1,038 respondents 
in the sample. The other means were calculated in three steps. First, a 
separate meart was calculated for the members of each role group (i.e.. 
Citizens, Teachers, Teacher Leaders, Principals, Superintendents, and School 
Board Members) within each district. The resulting sub'^group means were then 
averaged within each school district. Finally, the resulting district mean3 
were averaged across the 72 districts in the sample. This procedure was used 
to eliminate whatever biases may have been created by the fact that relatively 
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TMBLE 4.7 LABOR RELftTlONS PROFILE: 
ttGGREGttTE DISTRICT MEftN SuGRES. 
(From Survey Questions. Usin*:i a 7-Point 
scale; l^Stronsly Disasree^ 7=Stron9ly flsree) 



ttss. Dst. Tota I 
> Mean Sjcore Sample Mean 

THE w ..lOL BOfiRD . . . N=72 <3.d.) N=1038 <s. d. ) 

C9. is pre-occupied with 

col lect i ve barsainins. 2.92 (.85) 3.09 (1.53) 

Ci0. accepts as lesltlmate the 

rights of teachers to barsain. 4.53 (1.16) 4.55 (1.80) 

Cll. is satisfied with current 

rel at i onshi P with teachers. 5. tfl0 (1.01) 4. SI (1.58) 

THE SCH9.pl administration . . . 

B3. acts responsibly in dealing 

with teachers. 5.13 <.B0) 5.00 (l.^Z) 



THE TEACHERS' ORGflNlZflTlON ... 

Ml. is strong and well orsanized. 4.71 (1.11) 4.87 (1.B0) 

P2. is successful in deal ins 

with school manaaement. 4. 82 (.84) 4.74 (1.52) 

A10. is quite likely to strike. 3.37 (1.32) 3. 5G (2.05) 
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large numbers of teachers and citizens were included in the sample. It also 
eliminates biases resulting from any tendency for various role groups to 
selectively perceive events within some of the school districts. As shown on 
Table 4.7, the biases thus eliminated were generally quite modest (with 
differences in the grand mean for each questipn racging from .02 to .19). 

Three questions (C9, CIO, and C11) sought to assess the mood and attitude 
of school boards. On the average, it was reported, school boards are not 
particularly pre-occupied with collective bargaining issues and are generally 
satisfied with their current working relationship with teachers. While there 

is substantial variance, our respondents generally believe that school boards v 

. are more likely to accept than to reject the rights of teachers to organize 
and bargain collectively. 

Responses to question E3 show that the average respondent "agrees 
somewhat" with the statement that the school administration acts responsibly 
in its dealing with teachers. 

When evaluating teacher organizations, the typical respondent reports ^ 
that they are well organized and that they tend to be successful in dealing 
with the school management. Given the fact that only 16* of the districts in 
our sample had ever experienced a strike, and that only 5? had undergone two 
or more strikes (see Table 4.6), there was a surprisingly weak tendency to 
disagree with the proposition that teachers are "quite likely to strike." > 
Apparently the fear of teacher strikes is rather more widespread than their 
actual occurrence. 

nm>rall V <«» «f Sohnm Boards 

Table 4.8 reports the role-group and district aggregated mean scores (as 
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well aa the total sample means) for eight questions aimed at assessing overall 
perceptions of local school boards. The responses are listed in descending 
order 6f mean scores. It is clear from these mean scores that school boards 
are generally regarded as respi^nsible. Their success' in pursuing educational 
goals, as well as their level of organizational effipicncy, though less well 
recognized, still tend to be viewed positively by the typical respondent. Our 
respondents were still less sure that school board members are competent, or 
that they reach their decisions openly and with adequate ^mput from all 
interested parties, or that they maintain close contact with a broad 
cross-section of district citizens. 

Our respondents generally rejected descriptions of their school boards 
are arenas of high conflict or objects of organized political opposition. On 
this point, our data fit comfortably with previous; research on local school 
boards which indicates that they are typically devoid of rancc*-ous political 
debate and active political opposition. 



Overall Vie ws of SchoQl Administrations \ 

When asked to assess the administration of-. their local school districts, 
our respondents generally offered a positive appr|aisal. As shown in Table 
4.9, the mean score of 5.49 on question B1 (assessing agreement with the 
proposition that school administrators are successful in running the schools) 
is higher than the success rating given to either school boards (mean = 4.81 
on question C2— see Tabl^ 4.8) or teacher organizations (mean = 4.82 on 
question A2~see Table 4.7). Similarly, the mean response of 5.26 on the 
administratior^ competency question (B2) is higher than that given for either 
board members (mean ^ 4.61 on question C3— -see Table 4.8) or teacher leaders 
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TRBLE 4.B VIEWS OF SCHOOL BtfARDS: 
flGGREGfllE DISTRICT MEftN SCORES 
(From Survey Questions, Us ins a 7-POirit scale? 
l=Stron9ly Disasreei 7»Stron9iy aaree) 



«99. Dst. , * Total 
Mean Score Sample Mean 

THE SCHOOL BOttRD J . . N=72 <s.d. ) N=103B Cs.d,) 

C4. acts responsibly & in the best 

interests of th^ district. 5.13 < .81) 4.97 (1.&4) 

C2. is successful in pursuina 

educational, goals. ^ 4. Bl ( . B2) 4.74 (1.58) 

CI. is well orsanised and 

efficient. 4.60 < -85; 4.74 (1.G0) 

C8. makes all important 

decisions open I y. 4. G2 ( .80) 4.51 (1.88) 



r 

C3. has competent members. 4. Gl » < ..84) 4.48 <1.72) 



C5. is in close contact with 

a cross-section of citizens. 4.47^ ( .72) 4.33 (1.73; 

CB. is characterized fay hiah / 

conflict i split votes. 2.B9 (1*17) 2.^77 (1.72) 

I 

C7. has been the focus of : 

PO I i t i Ca I OPPOS i t i on. 2-B7 (1 3G) 2L70 (1.87) 



I 
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(icean s i|.69 on question A3-— see Table 4«10). On both questions, the higher 
administrator ratings ^re statistically significant well above the .001 
level, ' «t 

The last four questions listed in Table ^•9 were aimed at ascertaining 
what sort of management thrust predominates among local school 
administrations. Despite repent reports of financial hardship, we found that 
our districts generally reported that their administrations are more concerned 
with accountability (B6), student achievement levels (B7), and innovative 

s 

program development (B4) than. with maintaining existing programs (B5). In 
each case, however, the average response was above the 4.0 mid-point on our 
7-point Likert scale. We also noted that there were no statistically 
significfint correlations between reported levels of preoccupation with 
maintaining existing programs and the various assessments of district 
financial status provided by superintendents, teacher leaders, and school 
board presidents during our interviews (see Table 4.3). 

Overall Views of Teacher Organizations 

Table 4.10 presents aggregated and overall sample mean scores for seven 
questions assessing respondent views of their local teacher organizations. As 
:^ndicated, teacher organizations tend to be seen as actively trying to 
influence school board policies (question A5). The^ '^eacher organizations also 
^^nd to be viewed as responsible (Ajl), competently led (A3), and active 
trying to influence state legislatures (A7). 

Our respondents were more equivocal regarding their assessments of 
teacher organization activities in relation to local district politics. The 
greatest variance in assessing teacher organization characteristics came .in 
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TftBLE ^.9 VIEWS OF SCHOOL ftDMlNlSTRftTlONS: 
f^GGREpm•E DISTRICT MEfiN SCORES. 
(From Survey Questions. Us ins a 7-Point scale? 
l=Strori9ly Disasreei 7=Stron9ly ftsree) 

f\99. Dst. Total 
Mean Score Sampfe Mean 
THE flDMlNlBTRATlON . . . N=72 <s.d.) N=1038 (s. d. ) 

Bl. is successful in runnina cr /, ^4 /-r> 

the schools. 5.49, ^( .76) 5.43 (1.47) 

\' 

B2. is made up of hishiy ' 

competent individuals. 5. 2B ( .79) 5.13 (1.53) 

B6. has taken steps to fhShten , , , r.r- ,i 

accountability. 4.92 (.91) 4. 86 (1.59) 

B7. is actively pursuina student , 
■ achievement. ^.79 ( ,87) 4.72 (1.53) 

34. emphasizes the development of ■* . ^ =.ov 

innovative Proarams. 4.77 ( .78) 4.83 (1.59) 

B3. is pre-occuPied with , ^* /i ki- 

maintaining existing Pross. 4.22 ( .73) 4.21 (1.5^') 

\ 



\ 
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TABLE 4.10 VIEWS OF TEftCHER ORGANIZATIONS: 
AGGREGATe DISTRICT MEAN SCORES. 
CFrotii Survey Questions. Usin«( a 7-Point scale; 
l=Stronsi y Disasreei 7=SiVons I y Agree) 



THE TEACHERS' ORGANIZATION . . . 



Age. Dst. Total 
Mean Score Sample Mean 
; N=72 (s.d.) N=103e <s. d. ) 



A5. actively tries 



to influence 



school board policies. 

t 

A4. acts responsibly. 

A3, has competent jleadership. 

A7. tries to infljufe-nce state 
legislatures.!' 



4.91 (1.03; 
A.m ( .86) 
4. 69 ( .69) 



4.69 (1.07) 

fl6. supports political candidates], 4.24 (1.17) 

A9. tries to influence Parents. \4. 20 ( .93) 
AS. is successful in rallying 



5.10 (1.59) 

I 

I 

4.94 (1.64) 

4.80 (1.66) 

4.' 83 (1.85; 

4.43 (1.97) 

4.18 (1.70) 



community support. 



3.60 ( .78) 3.72 (1.53) 
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response to questi^^ which asks about their support for political 
candidates* This is consistent with the interview data reported in Table l|*6, 
above, whic h indicates that about half of all teacher organizations are active 
in school board elections* 

As seen in the low mean score (3»60) for question A8, our respondents 
feel that teacher organizations are not particularly successfvil in rallying 
community support. Again, this finding is compatible with information 
garnered from our interviews with key actors .indicating that when they do 
enter the political arena teacher organizations are successful in getting 
their candidates elected only about half the time (see Table ^1.6). Pearson 
correlations between reported teacher organization interest in school board 
elections (variable 9, Table ^1.6) and perceived support for political 
candidates (A6) is .52 (p = .000). The correlation with perceived attempts 6o 
influence parents (A9) is .29 (p = .01^1) and with success in rallying 
community support is .28 (p = .019), indicating that once teacher 
organizations become politically active they tend to combine electoral 
canpaignine with other types of activities aimed at attracting and holding 
coDimunity support for their goals. 

Role-grouD CharacteristiGs « 
As reported in the discussion of Table above, respondents were drawn 

fr-^m six role groups in each district (citizens, classroom teachers, teacher 
organization leaders, principals, superintendents, and school board members) » 
As might be expected, there are sharp differences among these groups in their 
assessments of school board, school administration, and teacher organization 
characteristics and operations. Except for differences between districts, the 
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differences in p)€rception between the various role-groups are statistically 
Dore significant than when they are grouped according to any other variable or 
characteristic on which we had data. Before discussing these differences, 
however, we should note that the role-groups differ significantly from each 
other along six of the eight deroographic dimensions listed in Table For 
the most part, the demographic differences conform to the expected pattern for 

each group. Teachers and active parents, for example, are predominately 

i 

women, while only three of the' 8^ superintendents and nine of the 96 
principals in the sample wore women. The fact that Tki of all board members 
are men may help to account for why men are more likely to be appointed to 
high level administrative posts (we cannot be certain, however, because we 
have no way of knowing whether there is any difference between women and men 
board members with regard to the preference for male administrators). 

The six role groups also differ significantly in age profile. Classroom 
teachers are the youngest group and school superiqtendents the oldest. 
Parents, teacher leaders,, principals and board members all fall between these 
two extremes. 

Although they comprise less than 6% of the total sample, we found no 
tendency for ethnic minorities to be disproportionately concentrated in any 
particular role group (F(5,963) = .57, P = .722). 

With regard to family income, superintendents belong disproportionately 
to the higher paid groups, while teachers represent the lower income groups. 
Note that superintendents tend to be more highly paid than the school board 
members for whom they work and that teachers, on the average, earn 
considerably less. 

The adequacy of o^r sampling process is supported by the fact that there 
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TftBLE 4.11 DEMOGRftPHlC DIFFERENCES BETWEEN RESPONDENT 

ROLE GROUPS. 
(Univariate analysis of variance tests) 



F-Btatist i c 
(df=5,9B3) 



P-val ue 



Interpretat ion 



1. Sex 



4B. 59 



.000 Only 3 SuPts «r 

9 Prins. are 
Female; 74>C of 
Board Mbrs are 
Ma I e. 



2. flge 



21. 0B 



.000 Classroom Tchrs. 

are youngestl 
SuPts. are oldest 



Zm Ethnicity 



.57 



.722 Ethnic sub-grouPS 

are even I y 
d i str i buted. 



4. Income 



27.64 



.000 SuPts. are high- 

est paid; Tchrs. 
are I owest. 



5. State of residence 



93 



461 



Ro I e Groups are 
even I y d istr i- 
buted. 



6. Po'i i t i ca I conservat i sm S. 25 



000 Bd. Mbrs. are 

most conserv- 
at i ve; Tchr. 
Ldrs. are most 
I i bera I . 



7. Favorableness to unions 12.63 



\ 



000 Tchr. Ldrs. are 

most favorable; 
Bd. Mbrs. are 
least. 



S. Un i on membersh i p 



118.40 



000 Union af f i 11- 

at i on was 
claimed by: 
Tchr. Ldrs. -80S 



Tchrs. 
Bd. Mbrso 
,Ci t i zens 
Pr i ns. 
SuPts. 



-60?C 
-17S 
-13>4 

- 4)4 

- 3>C 
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are no significant differences in the distribution of role group memberships 
between California and Illinois respondents. 

As expected, school board members were most* likely to agree with the 
otatement, '^Generally speaking, I consider myself a political conservative. 
Teacher leaders were least likely to agree with this statement; the other 
groups were distributed between these two extremes. , 

V/hen asked about their overall favorableness toward unions, the groups 
line-up in the opposite order. Teacher leaders are most favorable while the 
more conservative board members are l^ast favorably disposed to organized 
labor. Overall, however, the negative correlation between these two attitudes 
is far from perfect (r = -.33f P = .002). 

When responding to a question about whether they are actually members of 
any union, our respondents present an interesting picture. Teachers and 
teacher leaders are, by far, the most highly unionized groups. Board members 
and citizens, reflecting typical patterns in society, report union membership 
of M% and 13? respectively. No doubt, the higher percentage of union members 
on school boards reflects sex differences rather than a tendency for union 
members to be more successful board candidates. 

Although 77% of all teachers belong to local teacher organizations (3ee 
Table 4.6), only 60% appear to view this as union membership.. The remaining 
17? apparently look upon the teacher organization as an "association" rather 
than a union. This proportion i3 smaller than we had expected. It means that 
even in the districts without full-fledged labor negotiations, some teachers 
consider themselves to be union members. (Possibly this is the result of 
membership in non-educational unions.) Eighty percent of all teacher 
organization leaders claim to be union members. This number fits 
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appropriately with tKe fact that 20% of our sample districts did not yet 
engage in collective bargaining with their teachers. 

Principals and superintendents, as expected, seldom claimed to be union 
members {k% and 3% respectively). Our interview data suggest that the 
majority of those who are members have become so either as classroom teachers, 
or in non-education related activities. We did not study any districts with 
active principal or managerial unions. 

Differences Between Role Groups 

Tables ^.12-A, and M.12-C present the results of multiple 

discriminant analyses applied to the views of teacher organizations, scH'ool 
administrations, and school boards expressed by the members of each role group 
(the role group scores were aggregated within each district prior to applying 
the multiple discriminant analysis in order to eliminate biases due to the 
disproportionate representation of teachers and citizens in some districts). 

Table presents the coefficients and role group centroids for the 

three most significant discriminant functions derived from an analysis of 
responses to Part A of the questionnaire — views of teacher organizations). 
The overall significance of each separate discriminant function is seen in the 
canonical correlation coefficients (Multiple R*s) and associated probability 
of significance values (p*s) shown at the top of each column of discriminant 
function coefficients. ^ 

As these statistics indicate, the first two discriminant functions are 
extremely reliable— with p-values of virtually zero. It is much less certain 
that the third .function is a measure of real differences between role 
groups— the p-value of .071 indicates that there are slightly more than seven 
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TABLE 4.12a MULTIPLE DISCRIMINANT ANALYSIS: 
AGGREGATE RDLE-GRDUP VIEWS OF TEACHER ORGANIZATIONS 

DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 

Fen. #1 Fen. #2 Fen. #3 

Multiple .BB .33 .21 

p- .000 .000 .071 

THE TEACHERS' ORGANIZATION . . . 

A2. 15 successful in dealing with 

school management. -.£0 4- . 68 * -.25 

A4. acts responsibly. ^ 1.08 .18 .22 

A5. actively tries to influence 

school board policies. .42 -.40 *f' .37 

A6. supports political candidates. .29 -.54 * -.71 ♦ 

A7. tries to influence the state 

legislature. -.34 .75 2B 

MS. is successful in rallying 

community support. . 2B -.25 .19 

A3, 'tries to influence parents. -.14 . B3 >t' .11 

A10. is quite likely to strike. -.05 -.01 ^-32 

Largest discriminant function coefficient 
* Coefficients at least 1/2 the magnitude of the largest. 



ROLE GROUP CENTROIDS 





Fen. #1 


Fen. #2 


Fen. #3 


Parents & Other Citizens 


-.22 


-.07 


.48 


Classroom Teachers 


.80 


-.44 


-.09 


Teacher Dm. Leaders 


1. 15 


.28 


03 


Site Admins. (Principals) 


-.71 


-. 50 


-.20 


Central Dff. ftdms. (SuPts) 


-. 49 


.45 


-. 15 


School Board Members 


-. £8 


.06 


-. 02 
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chances in 100 that it is a sampling artifact rather than a reliable finding. 

The multiple R of .60 for the first function means that it accounts for 
about 365 of the variance in role-group members* beliefs about teacher 
organizations (i*e.| the explained variance is proportional to the square of 
the multiple correlation coefficient), A correlation coefficient of such size 
is quite high in ordinary social survey research and indicates that our 
questionnaire instrument has succeeded in tapping basic differences in 
viewpoint among our respondent groups. When the further explanatory power of 
the second and third functions are combined with this first one, we are able 
to associate more than 51? of the variations in respondent's assessments of 
teacher organizations with their membership in a particular role-group. 
Survey research findings of this magnitude are rare indeed. 

The substantive meaning of each discriminant function is found in the 
magnitude of the coefficients associated with each of the eight items from 
Part A of the survey questionnaire which contributed significantly to the 
overall discrimination. In the first function, the most important variable is 
question A4 which probes the extent to which respondents believe that teacher 
organization **acts responsibly** (coefficient = 1.08). Also contributing 
significantly to this first discriminant function are responses to question A2 
which asks whether teacher^ organizations are ''successful in dealing with 
school management." In this case the coefficient is negative (-.60) 

indicating that the role groups which view teacher organizations as 

< 

responsible tend also to see them a^^ not very successful, and vice versa. 

None of the other questions in Part A yielded a coefficient greater than 
half the magnitude of A4 in this function, hence the scores ot individuals on 
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this function should be interpreted as a measure of their tendency to see 
teacher organizations as either "responsible but not successful" (positive 
scores) or "irresponsible but successful" (negative scores). 

The bottom part of Table i|.12-A shows the centroid or average 
discriminant function scores for each of the six role croups* Note that for 
the first function the teacher ci^oups have positive centroids (i.e., see their 
or^^anisations as responsible but not successful) v/hile each of the other four 
role c^^oupc has a negative centroid (indicating a belief that teacher 
or^anisationG are irresponsible but successful). The teacher leaders with a 
centroid score of 1.15 c^re the stroncest in endorsing the responsible but not 
successful vie;,'. School principals and with a centroid of -.71 are most 
likely to take the opposing view. 

As shown in the second colunn of the table, five Part A questions 
contribute substc^r.tiaily to the second discrir.iinant function (which is 
statistically "orthogonal" to, and thus uncorrelated with the first). This 
function, with a multiple R of .33> accounts for only about 30'/! as much 
variance as the first. It is still a highly reliable way of distin£,"uishing 
anong the various role groups, however. The largest coefficient for this 
function (.75) is associated with question A7 which aslcs respondents whether , 
they believe tHat the teacher organization "tries to influence the state 
legislature." Closely associated with this question are answers to question 
A9 ("tries to influence parents"). Question A2, assessing whether' the teacher 
ort^anisation is successful, contributes significantly to this function as well 
as the fir3t~only in this case the coefficient is positive. Large negative 
coefficients for this function are associated with questions A6 ("supports 
political candidates") and A5 ("tries to influence school board policies"). 
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Viewed together, these five substantial coefficients convey the picture of 
teacher oj'ganizations as suocesajfy l and actively trying to influepce state 
legislatures and local parents, but not directly involved in school board 

elections or influencing school board decisions. Positi'^'e discriminant scores 

j 

on this function would reflect the external political orientation toward 
legislatures and parents, while negative scores would indicate an internal 
political orientation focused on the board itself. The positive coefficient 
associated with the success question means that all respondents tend to agree 
that the external political orientation is the one taken by successful teacher 
organizations. Though it would be very helpful to knowr ^e cannot tell from 
our data whether respondents believe that the external political orientation 
is the result of teacher organization success in dealing with managenent or is 
perhaps the mechanism by which they are most likely to become successful. 

Looking again at the centroids in the bottom^ part of Table ^.12-A, we can 
see that superintendents and teacher leaders tend to hold the view that 
teacher organizations have outside political orientations and are successful. 
Principals and classroom teachers hold the opposite view. 

Although some caution should be used in interpreting the third- 
discriminant function, it offers some important insights into the conflicting 
views of teacher organizations held by our respondents. The largest 
coefficient for this function is associated with question A10 (assessing the 
likelihood of a strike). The only other question with a substantial 

coefficient concerns the involvement of the teacher organization the support 

< 

of political candidates (question A6). This function, in other words, 
separates those who believe that teachers are likely to strike, and are not 
directly involved in electoral politics from those who hold the reverse views. 
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A3 sho^n in the centroid listingSi only the citizens group has a positive 
centroii^ (-►.MS) on this function. The two administrator groups have the most 
negative centroids. Hence this function divides parents and other citizens 
who fear strikes and do not see teachers involved in electoral politics from 



school adm:^nistrators who see strikes as less likely while fearing teacher 
involvement^in school board elections more strongly. 

Additional insight into differences among the role groups* views of 



teacher organizations can be garnered if we plot each, groups' centroid scores 



for the first two functions on a single two-dimensional graph. Such a plot is 
presented in Fijgure ^.B. Note that the four profes-sional educator groups are 
widely .dispersed, one located in each quadrant of the graph. Teachers and 
teacher leaders ihare positive centroids on the tirsi function, but are split 
in their views on\ the second one. The administrators, both having negative 
centroids on the )irst function are also split on the second function. Just 
as the first function distinguishes teachers (who believe that their 
organizations act responsibly but are not too successful) from administrators, 
the second distinguishes district level groups (who believe that the teacher 
organizations use external political strategies successfully) from the site 
level groups (who see teacher groups playing internal politics 
unsuccissfully) . Both board members and citizen groups tend to side with 
admin|j|^trators on the question of teacher organization, responsibility. They 
split^ however, when it comes to appraising the political orientation of the 
teacl/ers (parents and citizens adopt the site level perspective). 

/jSchool board members, as might be expected, are located closest to the 

superintendents whom they employ. Parents and other citizens, on the other 

il 

hand, tend to be located close to the mid«-point of the graph, indicating that 
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KIGURE 4.EI PLOT OF DlSCRlMINftNT f-UNCTlON CENTROlDSs 
ftGGREGflTE ROLE-GROUP VIEWS OF TEACHER ORGflNl ZRTIONS. 
<Six role— sroups; f,i rst two discriminant functions; 

see TPBLE 4. i2a) 
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they are caught between the competing views of the ot^er role groups. While, 

on the average I the parents tend toward the board and administrator groups, - 

this tendency varies significantly from district to district and from time to 

time within any particular district. 

Table 4.12-B presents the results of a multiple discriminant analysis/ 

applied to the responseis of each role group to Part B of the questionnaire 

(assessing their views of the school district administration)* In this 

analysis each of the first three discriminant functions is .highly significant. 

Summing the squared multiple correlations between these three functions and 

the role group identities of the respondents (R = .64, .25, and .24) indicates 

that a total of about 53? of the variance In groujT membership is accounted for 

by them. Once again, we can see that the roles occupied by key actors in 

public education has a very powerful effect on their perceptions and beliefs. 

As indicated by the discriminant function coefficients, the first 

function is dominated by the answers to question B3 which asks whether 

respondents feel that school administrators "act responsibly in dealing with 

teachers.'' IJo other questions in this part, of the questionnaire yielded a 

♦ 

coefficj^ent as much as 1/2 as large as the .94 associated with this question. 

As indicated by the centroid scores presented at th'e bottom of Table 
4.12-B, superintendents were, by^far, most inclined to feel that the school 
adminr^tr^tion is responsible in its dealings with teachers. Teacher leaders, 
, on the other hand, were most likely to disagree with this assessment. Regular 
classroom Ceach6rs and parents tended to share the views of the teacher 
leaders {though, less decisively) while principals and board members tend to 

. i 

adopt the viewpoint of tha superintendents. n 
The second discriminant function (with a multiple R of .25 and a 
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TABLE 4.12b MULTIPLE DISCRIMINttNT ANALYSIS! 
AGGREGATE ROL'^>GRDUP VIEWS OF THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 



DlStRlMlNANT FUNCTION COEfFlblENTS 

\ 

Fen. #1 Fen. .#2 Fen. tt3 

Multiple R= .64 .25 . 24 • 

p» .000 .001 .010 



THE SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION . . . 



/ 



Bl. is suceessful in running the 

schools. -. 3G .61 * 1.34 ** 

B2. is made up of hig»»ly 

eoftioetent indivioials. .40 .49 -. 95 * 

B3. aets responsibly in dr-al ing 

with teachers. .94 >*■■*•■ -.33 -.56 

B4. efrtPhai^i.zes the development of 

innovative proaraftis. -.34 .89 * -.13 

BG. has taken steps to tighten 

accountability. .37 , -.53 * . 75 



Largest discriminant function coefficient 
* Coefficients at least 1/2 the magnitude of the largest. 
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significance level of .001) is a bit more difficult to interpret.^ Question B4 
("acts responsibly in dealinj^ with teachers") produces the largest^ coefficient 
in this function as, well as in the first one. This indicates that Conflicting 
views on whether or not administrators act responsibly is of" vital 

\ 

significance in distinguishing anong the various role g^oup?. Taken together, 

the other large coefficients in this second function reveal that the nption of 

\ 

X \ 

responsible action has a rather different meaning in this function than , it had 
in the first. Two questions, B4 ("emphasizes the development of innovative 
programs") and B1 ("is successful in , running the schools") yield large 
coefficienlis which are opposite in sign to the -.98 associated with the 
responsibility jjuestion. One other question, 36 ("has taken steps to tighten 
accountability") has a large coefficient (-.53) which shares the negative sign 

of the B3 responsibility assessment. As a group, these coefficients suggest 

1 ' 
that a high score on this function means that a respondent views managers as 

irresponsible in the sense of running a rather free-wheeling, innovative 

(though successful) program which does not adequately^ hold either teachers or' 

accountable for its beh=\'xor. Thus, whereas the first discriminant function ; 

discriminant function treats the responsible administrative behavior question 
in term^ of ordinary notions of fair play and equitable treatment for 
teachers, the second function looks more at the programmatic and 
organizational meanings of administrative responsibility. 



As shown in the bottom part of Table 4.12-B, high scores on the second 
discriminant function are more likely to be achieved by school board members 
or parents than any other role group members. Thus, these two groups tend to 
view the administration as free-wheeling, innovative, successful, and a bit 
irresponajible in their actions. Teacher leaders and superintendents take the 
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opposing view* They express the belief that administrators are 
progranunatically responsiblei accountability conscious, less innovative, and 
less successful in running the schools. 

This interpretation is further elaborated in the third discriminant 
function which has almost exactly the sa^e explanatory power as the second (a 
multiple R of .2^* as compared to the .25 for Function #2). This function is 
predominately concerned with the degree of administrative success in running 
the schools (question B1 , coefficient = 1.3^)» High scores on this function 
also tended to mean that respondents view the administration as having taken 
steps to tighten accountability. Curiously, high scorers on this function 
also express the view that school administrators are not particularly 
competent (question B2). Thus, while the second function equates successful 
administration with innovation and responsibility in dealing with teachers 
(and to a lesser extent personal competence), this function attributes success 
to the establishment of accountability rather than to either competence or 
responsible dealings with teachers. 

As shown in the bottom part of Table 4.12'*B, the third discriminant 
function distinguishes board members (and to some extent teacher leaders) from 
parents and ordinary citizens. As compared with these ordinary citizens, 
board members see school administrations as achieving success through 
tightened accountability rather than personal competence. The citizens, by 
contrast, see administrators as personally competent but managerially weak due 
*'o a lack of accountability standards. 

As indicated in Figure i^.C, the centroids for the first two school 
administration discriminant functions closely approximate a smooth curve when 
plotted on a single graph. Teacher leaders and superintendents rre at 

ER?C liJl 
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FIGURE 4. C PLOT OF DlSCRlMlNfiNT FUNCTION CENTR01D3: 
AGGREGftTf ROLE-GROUP VIEWS OF THE SCHOOL PiDMlNlSTRfiTlON. 
(Six roi e-9roups; first two discriminant functions? 

see TftBLE 4. 12b) 
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opposite ends of the curve* Parents and board members are in the middle, with 
the board member s,> occupying the high point on Function #2* The 
superintendents are most unanimous in affirming their responsibility in both 
the fair play sense (Function tfl) and the managerial accountability sense 
(Function S2) . Teacher leaders, dnd to a lesser extent ordinary classroom 
teachers share with the superintendents (against board members and citizens) 
the belief tnat school systems are accountabl,e, but they strenuously reject 
the notion that administrators treat teachers equitably and fairly. 

Table 4.12-C presents results from a multiple discriminant analysis 
applied to role group responses to Part C of the questionnaire (views of school 
boards)* This analysis shows clearly that there are substantial differences 
between the six role groups in their views of the character and operations of 
their local school boards. As indicated at the top of the table, the first 
two discrininant functions are highly significant, while the third has only 
about a 92? probability of significance. Summing the squared multiple 
correlation coefficients .for these three functions shows that they account for 
about 58? of the variance in role group membership (again an extremely 
significant survey research finding). 

The first discriminant function in this group (alone accounting for 
nearly 50? of the variance in role group membership) is dominated by responses 
to question C8 which asked respondents to judge whether their school board 
'"makes all important policy decisions openly and with adequate input from all 
interested parties. No other question produced a coefficient as large as 1/2 
the sLze of this^one. 

As indicated by the centroid scores, this function sharply discriminates 
the two teacher groups from the school board meiibers and superintendents 
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TftBLE 4.12c MULTIPLE DlSCRIMINftNT ftNHLYBISs 
ftGGREGftTE ROLE-GROUP VIEWS OF THE SCHOOL BOftRD 



DlSCRIMINftNT FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 
Fen. #1 Fen. #2 Fen. tt3 



Multiple R= .70 .24 . 19 

.eee .eis .qb4 

THE SCHOOL BOftRD . . . 

C2. is sueeessful in pursuins 

edueational soals. -.41 .19 -1.03 * 

C4. acts responsibly & in the best 

interest of the district. .37 .IB 1.07 

CB. is characterized by hish 

conf I i cti sp I i t votes. . 02 . 73 . 09 

CS. makes decisions open I y und with 

adequate input. 1.02 .24 -.33 

C9; is pre-occupied with collective 

bargain ins problems. .10 . 4B * .43 

C10. accepts as legitimate the rights 

Of teachers to organize. .12 -. B7 * .41 

Cli. is satisfied with current 

relationship with teachers. -.IB .00 .07 



Largest discriminant function coefficient 
^ Coefficients at least 1/2 the magnitude of the largest. 
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group. If there is one unequivocal finding that stands alone in our data it 
is that teachers believe that soi.ool boards are closed political systems, 
unwilling to listen to the legitimate interests of anyone who does not qualify 

o 

as a political ••insider*" Board members disagree, of course, with this 
assessment of their mode of operation. They are supported in this 
disagreement by the superintendents. Our interviews and case study data make 
it abundantly clear that this belief by teachers chat their school boards are 
closed to legitimate input and interests is a very important factor in their 
recent willingness to join militant professional and labor organizations. 

It is important to note that both principals and parents are caught in 
the middle of this tension between school policy makers and teachers. While 
they are somewhat inclined to believe that boards are open to legitimate 
interests, the centroids for parents and principals are almost exactly 
equidistant between the policy makers and the teacher groups. 

Coefficients for the second discriminant function listed on Table M.12-C 
indicate that this function separates those who see the board as embroiled in 
conflict (question C6) and pre-occupied with collective bargaining issues 
(question C9) from those who believe that it has already accepted the 

* 

legitimate right of teachers to organize and bargain collectively (question 
CIO). The centroid scores reveal that regular classroom teachers, and to some 
extent parents, believe that battles over collective bargaining are still 
being fought in the board. Teacher leaders and principals are more confident 
that the issue has already been resolved in favor of accepting the legitmacy 
of bargaining. Our interview and case study data suggest that the views 
expressed by teacher leaders and principals may be sustantially influenced by 
their fears and wishes. Principals are generally anxious about the negative 

lb5 
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effects of collective bargaining on their authority, and they tend to feel 
that the board has "sold them out" by negotiating contracts which are 
difficult for them to live with in the schools. Teacher leaders, on the other 
nandf have a stake in proclaiming their legitimacy as representatives of 
teacher interests, and probably proclaim acceptance by the board before it has 
been fully granted. 

The third discriminant function (which, again, must be interpreted 
cautiously) separates those who believe that boards act responsibly (question 
C4) but are not very successful in pursuing educational goals (question C2) 
fron those who feel that the board is successful without acting in a 
responsible isanner. Parents and superintendents generally got high scores on 
this function, indicating that they see the board as acting responsibly, but 
fighting a losing battle when it comes to important educational goals* 

Once again, graphing the centroid scores for the first two discrininant 
functions (see Figure 4.D) draws our attention to specific aspects of the 
relationships between the six role groups. The most obvious feature of this 
figure is the fact that the six role groups fall into three distinct clusters. 
The superintendents and board members make the tightest cluster, with high 
scorea on the first function and near zero scores on the second. The teacher 
groups, at the opposite end of the first function are much farther apart than 
the policy maker cluster. Rsnk and file teachers diverge from their leaders 
primarily on the second function (because they do not believe that boards have 
yet accepted the legitimacy of teacher bargaining) « Parents and principals, 
though they disagree somewhat over the degree of board acceptance of 
bargaining, are clearly "caught in the middle" end play very Important roles 
In moderating the potentially explosive teacher-policy maker conflicts. 
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FIGURE 4.1) PLOT OF DlBCRlHINftNT FUNCTION CENTROIDB: 

ftDGREGftTE ROLE-GROUP VIEWS OF THE SCHOOL BOhRD. 
CSix role-groups? first two discriminant functions? 
\ . . see TftBLE 4. 12c) 
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Labor Relatlnna In Evoluttonapv PeraoftPhive 



Having found that powerful and systematic differences in perspective 
separ&te the major role groups in public educationi we turned our attention to 
ascertaining whether the evolutionary pattern of l^or relations found in our 
eight case study sites, and in the interviews (Chapter S), is adequately 
corroborated by the survey data. As indicated in the discussion of Figure 
4.A, abovci we felt that the generational evolution could be best approximated 
by measuring the combination of two variables: 1) the overall level of labor 
relations conflict in each district and 2) the perceived extent to which 
school boards accept as legitimate the rights of teachers to organize and 
bargain collectively. As reported in Table 4«6, and depicted in Figure M.A, 
we used the data on these two variables to divide the role groups (aggregated 
by di&trict) into five clusters. First Generation labor relations (reported 
by 87 role groups, representing the majority viewpoint in 19 school districts) 
is characterized by low scores on both the labor relations conflict and the 
teacher organization legitimacy variables. As teachers seek to establish a 
formal bargaining relationship, the case data suggests, conflict levels rise 
sharply because boards and managers reject bargaining as an infringement on 
their rights.- Hence, the First Intergenerational Conflict period involves 
continued low legitimacy scores combined with a sharp rise in i;he conflict 
scores. (This viewpoint was embraced by 44 role groups, representing the 
majority view in 9 districts). 

The First Intergenerationa*^ Conflict period coues to a close as boards 
and managers stop rejecting the legitimacy claims of organized teachers groups 
and enter, albeit reluctantly, an adversary bargaining relationship. Thusi an 

\ 
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Early Second Generation period begins as legitimacy scores become moderate^ but 
conflict leveld remain quite high, (This view was embraced by 71 role groups, 
representing the majority view in 20 districts). 

Once the legitimacy of formal bargaining has been thoroughly accepted, 
the ca&e data indicates, conflict subsides and a Late Second Generation period 
begins. This period is reflected in high legitimac;^ scores combined with low 
conflict scores. (We found 60 role groups, representing the majority 
viewpoint in 12 districts, in this group). \ 



The most significant finding in our case data was that the expected Late 
Second Generation pattern of labor relations is not stable in the public 
schools because a new political conflict over the proper content of bargaining 
erupts. This produces the Second Intergenerational Conflict period which is 

characterized by a return to high conflict scores which are accompanied by a 

/J 

contiHv ation of high legitimacy for the teachers organization. (A total of 58 
role groups, representing the majority viewpoint in 5 districts, fit this 



The views of these fi/e generationally clustered role groups were 
examined through multiple discriminant analysis. Table 4.13-A presents the 
first three discriminant functions resulting from an analysis of the five 
generational group responses to the questions regarding teacher organizations 
in Part A of the survey questionnaire. 

As shown at the top of the table, each of the first three discriminant ' 
functions is statistically significant. Summing the squared multiple 



corfelation coefficients (Rs.54, .36, and .23) for these three functions 
reveals that they account for nearly half (kit) of the total variance in 
generational group membership. As with the role group findings discuss^ in 



\ 



pattern). 
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the l^t section, discriminations of this magnitude are rare in social survey 
research and deserve careful analysis and interpretation. 

The substantive meaning of the first discriminant function is to be found 

primarily in questions A2 ("successful in dealing with school management") and 

I 

. A4 ("acts responsibly"). Since the coefficient for A2 is negative while that 
for kk is positive, a high score on this function indicates that a respondent 
believes that the teacher organization is not very successful but is acting 
responsibly. Conversely, low scores are associated with the belief that the 
teachers are successful while acting in an irresponsible manner, '^he 
generational group controids at the bottom of Table 4.1S-A show that during 

the early phases of the labor relations procesai .lifiSLpondents have higher 

* / 

scores on this function. Especidlly during the First Intergenerational 
Conflict period, teacher organizations are seen as unsuccessful in dealing 
with school management. 

Although, as we saw in Table 4.12-A, administrators and sphool board 
members tend to view teacher organizations as relatively irresponsible (and 
successful), all role groups taken together are inclined to see the teachers 
as responslt^le (though unsuccessful) when pressing for the recognition of 
their rights to collective bargaining/ 

The second discriminant function shown on Table 4.13--A is dominated by 
questions A3 ("has competent leadership") with a function coefficient of .87, 
A5 ("actively tries to influence school board policies") with a coefficient of 
-'75, and A6 ("supports political candidates") with a coefficient of ,.49. 
Thus, respondents with high scores on this function believe that teacher 
— ^ organizations are weU led and politically active and that they refrain from^ 
attempts to directly influence b ard policies. As indicated by the 
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TttBLE -4.13a MULTIPLE DIGCRIMINHNT ANALYSIS 
ROLE-ttGGREGHTED GENEF^ATIDNAL GROUP VIEWS OF TEACHER 

ORGANIZATIONS 



DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 
Fen. #1 Fen. #2 Fen. #3 



Ml) 1 1 i Pl e R= 
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generational group centrpids^ this viewpoint is especially characteristic of 
Late Second Generation labor relations— a period when formal bargaining is 
seen as a legitimate, low conflict process. The opposing view (i.e., when 



teacher organizations are seen as by-passing e lectoral poli tics and attempting 



to directly influence board policies~actior|s viewed as the outgrowth of 
incompetent teacher l|adershlp) surfaces during both the Early Second 
Gen^ation period oIt ^Intensely adversarial bargaining and even more strongly 
durine the Second X^rgenerational Conflict period. 

The third discriminant function (with a multiple R of .23, p=.05l) is 
based largely on a positive view of questions A9 ('^tries to influence ^ 
parents"), A10 (7is quite likely to strike"). and A4 ("acts responsibly^), 
ixslanccd by a relatively negative response to question A8 ("is successful in 
rallying community support"). The picture suggested by these questions is one 
of responsible teacher organizations seeking parental support but failing to 
actually rally that support because, in part at least, they threaten to 



strike. 



As the centroids for th.la function indicate. First Generation and, to a 



leaser extent. Late Secpnd Generation respondents are the ones who see the 
teachers as succt3sf^jl.Jj}Ljfcaliy4rig immunity support. During these periods 
teacher organization i^ccess seems to dc oend on avoiding both direct appeals 
to parents and threats of' Job action. At the same time, such success does not 
seem to require especially re:^nsible actions by the teac^her organizations.. 

■ •-'•'/ _ ' ' 

A clearer picture of the raeantng of these 5KFee functions can be gained 

■■ : / ■ / ' 

from a close look at Figure i|.B. By plotting the centroids^ for each function 
across the developmental sequence from First Generation through Second 
Intc^generational Conflict we oan see how responses to each function shift 
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from one generational phases to the next. As the figure shows, centroids for 
the first function, which we might call the "failure of responsible action" 
function, rise sharply going into the First Inter generational Conflict, drop 
off through the Second Generation, and then rise again as the Second 
Intergenerational Conflict phase begins. 

The s^econd function (shown in the middle of Figure ^I.E), which , we might 
call the "competent and circumspect political action" function, is of little 
significance during the early phases, but sharply distinguishes the Late 
Second Generation period from the Second Intergenerational Conflict period. 
Apparently, the accomodacive style of labor relations developed during the 
Late Second Generation is treated by teachers as a time when political actions 
are seen by teachers as appropriately directed toward the broader community 
but is not narrowly targeted on specific board policies. This view collapses 
dramatically with the onset of the renewed conflict associated with the Second 
Intergenerational Conflict phase. It is impossible to tell from the survey 
data whether the dramatic . shift toward seeing teacher organizat'ons as less 
competently led and interested in more directly influencing board policy is a 
Gauge of the movement from a relatively placid and privatized Late Second 
Genei^ation bargaining relationship or a ConaegMenCfl of this movement. Our 
case data suggests, however, that this movement to a more overtly politicized 
relationship is often precipitated by charges that the teacher organization 
has acquired "undue influence" over boar'^ policy* The fact that such charges 
serve to catapult a district into the Second Intergenerational Conflict period 
suggests that it is the perri^ntion , if not the actual fact, of teacher efforts 
to directly influence board policy which creates instability in the Late 
Second Generation. 
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FIGURE 4.E PLOT OF DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION CENTROIDS 
FOR ROLE-ftGGREGftTtD GENERttTIONAL GROUP VIEWS 
'of TEACHER ORGftNlZWTlONS. 
(Five generational groups? first three discriminant functions; 

see TftBLE 4. 13a) 
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The plot of the generational group centroids for function t3, shown at 
the bottom of Figure H.E, reveals a steady rise in this "unsuccessful direct 
influence" function through the first three generational phases, followed by a 
sharp drop in the Late Second Generation period and a modest recovery during 
the Second Intergenerational Conflict. The conclusion is fairly clear, 
teachers are viewed as "responsible" when they take direct action to influence 
parents and when they threaten to strike, but they are generally believed to 
be, only stimulating conflict without rather than rallying community suport 
when they approach labor relations problens in this way. Unfortunately, on 
this itaportant point our survey data does not allow us to know whether the 
linkage between lost comunity support and attempts to influence parents or 
threats of a strike is real or only perceptual. It is quite possible that 
teacher organizations are perceived to be unsuccessful in rallying community 
support at the very moment when they are being most successful in gaining the 
needed leverage to resolve labor relations conflict problems. The mor# 
likely, and if true more important, interpretation is that teachers generally 
succesd in winning labor relations concessions at the expense of long term 
community support for both themselves and public education in general. 

Table H.I3-B presents the results of a multiple discriminant analysis 
applied to generational group perspectives of school boards. As seen on the 
table, only the first two discriminant functions (accounting for H2i of the 
variance in the generational groups) were statistically significant. 

As indicated by t\ function coefficients, the first discriminant 
function is defined primarily by questions C11 ("satisfied' with current 
relationship with teachers") with a positive coefficient of +.79 and C9 
("pre-occupied with collective bargaining problems") with a negative 
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rflBLE 4.13b MULTIPLE DlSCRIMIh4ttNT ftNMLYSlS 
ROLE-ftGGREGflTED GENERftTlONftL GROUP VIEWS OF THE SCHOOL BOftRD 



DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 

Fen. #1 Fen. #2 
Mult iPle R= .54 .36 



THE SCHOOL BDftRD . . . 

01. is wel 1 orsanized and 

eff ieient. -02 . E4 

C5. is in close eontaet with a broad 

cross section of citizens. -.191 -07 

C6. is characterised by hish 

conflict! split votes. - 2E .34 * 

CS. wakes decisions openly and with 

adequate ifiPut. ' -20 .46 

^ 03. is Pre-occuPi ed witH collective 

bargain ins problems. , 44 * .45 * 

Cll. is satisfied with current 

relationship with teachers. .79 -.02 



Lsireest discriminant function coefficient 
Coefficients a\ least 1/2 the magnitude of the largest. 



GENZRflTlONflL GROUP CENTROIDS 



Fen. #1 Fcn^ #2 

1st Generation • "-09 

1st Intersenerat i on Conflict -.71 -1.14 

Early 2nd Generation -.59 .10 

Late 2nd Generation .76 .35 

2nd Intersenerat i on Conflict -.11 .51 
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coefficieac of -.HH. Thus, a high score on this function reflects a belief - 
that the labor relations process is functioning smoothly in the district. 
Conversely, low scores indicate a belief that poor labor relations are taking 
a lot of board time and attention. As the centroid scores at the bottom of 
the table indicate, labor relations appear to be comfortable during two 
distinct periods. During the First Generation, before teachers demand formal 
bareaining rights, there is no sign of labor trouble. This first period of 
percej-ved harmony is ended by the First Intergenerational Conflict which 
dramatically alters this picture, destroying board satisfaction and focusing 
their attention on bargaining issues. This dissatisfaction and pre-occupation 
continues into the Early Second Generation period, when teacher rights are 
accepted as legitimate but labor relations is seen as an intensely adversarial 
process. Onoe boards have developed substantial experience with this new 
labor relations process, however, satisfaction returns and labor strife 
recedes into the background in board policy making once again.. As the dynamic 
process continues this second period of comfortable labor relations breaks 
down and the district moves inti"a Second Intergenerational Conflict period. 
This picture is graphically portrayed In the plot of generational sub-group 
centroids shown at the top of Figure >\.F. 

The second highly significant school board discriminant function shown in 
Table i<,13-B summarizes respondent views on four questions. The largest 
coefficient (+.6'<) is for question CI ("well organized and efficient"). Each 
of the other three contributing questions also has a positive coefficient. 
Indicating that responses to them are positively associated with ideas of how 
a, well organized and efficient board operates. Question C8 ("makes decisions 
openly") has a coefficient of +.1|6 indicating that respondents feel that well 
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FIGURE 4.F PLOT OF DlSCRIMlNftNT FUNCTION CENTROIDS 
FOR ROLE-SeGPTED GENERPTlONflL GROUP VIEWS GF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 
(Five senerational eroups? first two discriminant functions, 

see TABLE 4.13b) 
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The large coefficient for question C9 ("pre-occupied with collective 
bargaining") indicates that our respondents feel that well organized boards 
ars giving attention to this important policy issue. Interestingly, the 
coefficient for question C6 ("characterized by high 'conflict") is also large. 
This, no doubt, reflects the fact that collective bargaxning is a hrghly 
controversial approach to labor relations policy and that well organized, 
politically open boards are likely to be deeply divided over how to deal with 
its impact on policy. 

The fact that question C9 ("pre-occupied with collective bargaining") 
contributes significantly to both of the school board discriminant functions 
requires some interpretation. In the first function this question is 
negatively related to the degree of satisfaction boards seem' to express 
regarding their relationship with teachers (i.e. question C11). In the second 
function, however, pre-occupation with bargaining is posiUvelY associated 
with board organization, openness, and conflict levels. Apparently there are 
two different ways of being pre-occupied with bargaining problems. In the 
first function pre-occupation appears to mean that boards are annoyed and 
distracted by the demand to bargain. This annoyance leads board members to 
' become unfiappy with their relationships with the teachers. In the second 
function, however, pre-occupation appears to mean taking collective bargaining 
as a major issue and focusing substantial board energy on responding to its 
policy ramifications. That is, in the first function pre-occupied means being 
dlatracteHi ^ while in the second one it means being fQfiUaed-on bargaining 

problems. , ( 

The generational group centfoids for the second function are shown at the 
bottom of Table i».13-B and are presented graphically in the lower section of 
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Figure 4.F. These centroids indicate that school boards are judged to be very 
poorly organized and distracted by collective bargaining issues during the 
First intergenerational Conflict period. They appear to be progressively 
better organized following this low point and are best organized and most 
serious about labor relations during the Second Intergenerational Confiict 
period. This is exactly what our case study data would predict. It is the 
school board which initiates the Second Intergenerational Conflict, and they 
do so from a position of relative political strength. 

Taken together, the two significant discriminant functions based on 
generational group views of school boards suggest that the boards move from: 

1) a period of rather poorly organized but satisfied labor relations in 
the First Generation, to 

2) a period of intensely unhappy, distracted and poorly organized 
responses to labor conflict during the First Intergenerational Conflict, to 

3) a period of unhappy and distracted, but much better organized grudging 

acceptance of. the bargaining relationship during the Early Second Generation, 

I 

to 



l») a period of much more satisfactory, still better organized and less 
distracted labor relations during the Late Second Generation, to 

5) a period of renewed dissatisfaction which is highly organized and 
seriously focused pre-occupation with the bargaining relationship during the 
Second Intergenerational Conflict. 

As shown in Table H.13-C, when they are grouped according to their 
generational placements, our respondents only provide one significant multiple 
. discriminant function describing their views of school administrations. This 
one function is highly significant with a multiple R of .51 (p=.000) which 
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TQRIE L l^.c MULTIPLE DISCRIMINANT RNftLYSlS 

;' role-pSgrLpVl-S geS ionrl group views of the school 

- PDMlNlBTRftTlON 



DISCRIMINANT FUNCTION COEFFICIENTS 

Fen. #1 



Multiple R= 



.51 
.01313 



THE GCHOOL ftDMlNlBTRftTION 
B3. 



• • • 



acts responsibly in dealing 
with teachers. 



B5. is pre-occupied with main- 
taining existing programs. 

BE. has taKen st.eps to tighten 
accountabi I i ty. 



-1. IG 
-.25 
.37 



Largest discriminant function coefficient 
* Coefficients at least 1/2 the magnitude of the l^rgest^. 



GENERATlONftL GROUP CENTROIDS 





Fen. #1 


First Generation 


. -. 11 


1st Intergenerat ion Conflict 


1.34 


Early 2nd Generation 


. 13 


Late 2nd Generation 


-. 49 


2nd Intergenerat ion Conflict 


-.5B 
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accounts for a little more, than 25% of the variance in the generational 
groups. This single function is fairly simple to interpret because it depends 
very largely on responses to question B3 ("acts responsibly in dealing with- 
teachers"). 

As shown at the bottom of Table H.13-C, strong rejection of this view of 
administrators is characteristic of respondents in districts undergoing the 
First Intergenerational Conflict. Administrators are viewed as about neutral 
with regard to this question of resonsibility during the First Generation and 
Early Second Generation periods. They are viewed as positively responsible 
during both the Late Second Generation and th-e Second Intergenerational 
Conflict periods. Thus, respondent assessments of school administrations 
indicate that they are irresponsible during the First Intergenerational 
struggle with teachers over whether their rights to organize and bargain 
collectively are being resisted. They are not viewed as irresponsible during 
the Second Intergenerational Conflict when the issue is contract content 
rather than teacher organization legitimacy. In fact, insofar as views 
regarding administrations are concerned, we find no evidence of the existence 
of the Second Intergenerational Conflict. Note that the oentroid plot line in 
Figure H.G is virtually flat from the Late Second C-neration through the 
second Intergenerational Conflict. This means that these two groups have no 
measurable differences in their views regarding school administrative 
operations. This finding conforms perfectly with our case study data which 
highlights political rather than administrative fkctors as the primary forces 
stimulating the re-emergence of conflict and underscores the importance of 
school boards rather than administrators in challenging the relatively placid 
and comfortable Late Second Generation relationship so widely endorsed by 
labor professionals. 
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FIGURE 4.G PLOT OF DISCRIMINftNT FUNCTION CENTROIDS 
FOR ROLE fiGGReCflTED GENERATIONAL- GROUP VIEWS OF THE SCHOOL 

ADMINISTRATION, . 
(Five 9eneration«l sroups; . f i rst discriminant funcft-n. 

see TAfeLE 4.13c) 
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Stimmarv 

, * In this chapter we have reviewed the results of questionnaire survey of 
key actors in a representative sample (H=72) of school districts in California 
and Illinois. Usable questionnaires were returned by a total of 1,038 
individuals and tape recorded interviews were held with a total of 2»»7 
• superintendents, school board presidents and teacher organization leaders 

(including a few designated substitutes where the intended interviewee was not 

available). * 

We dij3Covered, as expected, that respondents in most districts believe 
that teachers are well organized, administrators effective and responsible in 
their dealings with teachers and school boards able to be successful while 
accepting collective bargaining as a legitimate process. We also found that 
two factors account for the bulk of the variance in respondents' beliefs about 
^^eacher organizations, school administrative behavior and school board 

operations. These two factors— membership in a particular role group and the 
evolutionary stage of labor relations within each school district—confirm and 
elaborate findings from our eight case study districts. 

' Multiple discriminant -analysis .of the six major role groups in the data 
(i.e., citizens, teachers, teacher leaders, principals, superintendents, and 
school board members) reveal that.eacli group has a unique view of teacher 
labor relations. Teachers and teacher leaders embrace teacher organizations- 
^nd formal- bargaining procedures much more enthusiastically than non-teachers, 
confirming that they are the driving force behind this major shift in 
educational policy. Our data offer little comfort to those who believe that 
rank and file teachers are being manipulated or tha- school managers are being 
duped by a hand/ul of "radical" teacher leaders. While randomly selected 
. teachers differ significantly from organizational leaders, they are much 
^' closer .to their leaders than to any of the other role groups studied. More 
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importantly, we found that citizens are typically "in the middle" in their 
; views on collective bargaining as well as in the political process through 
which policy decisions are made. Our case study data suggested that political 
control over the development of b.irgaining depends on the behavior of the 
voting members of the school district citizenry and our survey reveals that 
they can be expected to support teacher demands for a greater y^pice in 
district policy formation rather frequently. The battle over teacher labor 
relations policy, we are now convinc-d, is being settled by the citizens. And 
the citizens will side with teacher groups if they begin to see school 
administrators or board members as irresponsible and closed-minded. They 
will, however, just as quickly demand reforms in labor relations if teachers 
becin to exert "undue influence" on board policy or if they begin to feel that 
incompetent or irresponsible teachers are being protected by restrictive 
contracts. 

The ge-nerational evolution of labor relations, first identified in our 
caf$e study data, is powerfully confirmed in the survey data. We found that, 
as districts raov.e a First Generation, "meet and confer" relationship with 
teachers into a period of intense political conflict over the legitimacy of 
bargaining, teacher organizations are generally perceived to be unsuccessful 
(but responsible) in their dealings with school management. During this 
period managers are perceived as irresponsible in dealing with teachers, and 
school boards appear less well organized and more preoccupied with labor 
relations issues than before. 

Once formal bargaining is accepted as legitimate and a Second Generation, 
"good faith bargaining" relationship is established the perception of teacher 
organizations as successful rises sharply, board organization and 
effectiveness look better, and school managers look more responsible. It is 
not, however, until the adversarial conflict process characteristic of the 
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Early Second Generation relationship subsides that the board once again 
becones satisfied with its relationship with teachers and ceases to be 
preoccupied with labor issues. As districts move into the mature Late Second 
Generation stage, managers are seen as even more resonsible, teacher leaders 
as genuinely competent, and teacher organizations successful in rallying 
community support while lowering their apparent willingness to strike, 

Confirning our case data, and adding a dramatic new dimension to our 
knowledge about collective bargaining in the public sector, our survey data 
confirri that mature "good faith bargaining" is not the end point of labo*' 
relations evolution in public education, A second period of conflict erupts 
in some school districts. This time, however, the controversy focuses on 
redefining the relationship between teacher organizations and the schools— a 
redefinition that challenges their right to political influence over board 
policy and calls upon school boards to be more open, more politically active, 
and more .effective in controlling school policies. As the case data details, 
this Second Intergenerational Conflict is characterized by a shift from the 
"good faith bargaining" strategy dominated by management resistance to 
expansive teacher demands for higher wage^ and increased job security and 
autonomy to a relationship of "negotiated policy" wherein the board and their 
manageraent representatives begin advancing major contractual proposals of 
their own for defining teacher work responsibilities. In short, the Second 
Intergenerational Conflict, rather than involving a withdrawal of legitimacy 
from teacher organizations, leads to the introduction of basic educational 
policy issues into the negotiating process. 

Much remains to be learned about the emergence of the "negotiated policy" 
bargaining relationship. It is too early to be certain that our data are not 
documenting a temporary aberration in the ongoing evolution of public school 
labor policy. If, as we suspect, however, the change is fundamental. 
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permanent, and spreading across the educational landscape, it bears close 
scrutiny and calls for a substantial revision in current conceptions of how 
collective bargainin{; can or should work in public schools. 
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The literature on the relationship between coilfeotii^e bargaining and 
school Eovernance contains two seeningly contradictory threads. Teacher 
organizations are said to gather much of their strength through broad 
political influence particularly with elected officials, and labor conflict is 
said to bring disruption and attention to schools. At the same time, 
collective bareaining is seen as highly private. As a Taxpayers Association 
official told us, "collective bargaining is the most impossible thing to get 
your arms around. The negotiators for both sides say that to be successful, 
things have to be private— that going public binds or inhibits them." 

Both statements are true. School labor relations are largely private, 
yet parents and lay citizens are extremely influential. They are influential 
because their participation Is required in the First and Second 
intergenerational Conflict, which is when the nature of labor relations and 
the nature of the governing social order is being redefined. ,Thus, we begin 
this chapter with a paradox of high influence and low participation on the 
part of citizens. In order to understand the paradox and why citizens are so 
influential, we need to first understand the logic bywhich parents and 
citizens cone to participate in school affairs, what activates them and what 
makes then interested in collective bargaining. 
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The second task of this chapter is to examine policy as it relates to the 

preservation and advancement of democracy in school districts through means of 

direct involvement of citizens in school district decision making. Citizen 

participation has been an important policy emphasis in education for a 

generation— the same generation that has witnessed the growth of active and 

influential teacher organization and the transformation of public schools into 

a unionized work environment. During this period, the involvement of parents 

in school district decision making has been expanded from the citizen 

involvement movement of the 1950's, an offshoot of human relations management, 

to a means of citizen participation intended to yield substantial influence. 2 

Because both citizens and unions have sought access, influence, and 

legitimation, it is not surprising that they have tended to clash. Nowhere 

has the clash been more obvious than in citizen group attempts to participate 

in collective bargaining.- Citizen or^. nizations hold that collective 

bargaining, in effect', preempts important areas of school policy by allocating 

resources through mechanisms that are closed to them. Teacher organizations 

typically view parents as a threat and as illegitimate, unwelcome visitors. 

Politics, contends Albert Shanker, president of the American Federation of 

Teachers, is not the parent's place! 

When it comes to student achievement, the most important 
role for parents is not committee work, politics, or a role 
in school governance. It is what they do with their own 
child in their own home that counts, how much they help, and 
how much they reinforce what goes on in school. 

With respect to student achievement, Shauker may well be right, but it is 

precisely the relationship of lay people to policy that has been brought into 

question by citizen activists. 
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By and large, teacher organizations and school administrators have been 
successful in keeping parents away from the bargaining ,.ocess. This has not 
been a difficult task. Usually citizens have not attempted to participate, 
and, when they have, labor and management agree on excluding outsiders. Thus, 
it came as a surprise that In the eight school districts we studied, citizens 
were highly influential in determining the course of school labor relations; 
they were influential, but they did not participate directly. Citizens, 
singly and in organizations, influence the tone of labor relations, the 
toughness or meekness of the parties at the bargaining table, and frequently 
the issues.' In addition, citizens were highly influential in other decisional 
arenas that affected employee relatibns such as courts, the state legislatures 
and electoral politico. 

This seeming paradox of low direct participation and high influence has 
led us tc examine the logic uitizens use in choosing how and when to 
participate in school governance. That logic, which often leads them away 
from collective bargaining, involves the conversion of particularistic, 
child- centered participation into participation aimed at altering 
organizational policy. It also involves choices of where and how to 

participate. » 

In our eight intensively studied districts, we found only two cases of 
direct participation by citizens in the collective bargaining process, this 
despite the opportunities for greater participation. What surprised us most 
of all was that the special structures for citizen input called for under 
California law were so seldom and inconsequentially used. 5 This initial 
Impression was intensified by the sample of 30 California districts in which 
there was no substantive counterproposal made through the public hearing 
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mechanism called for in that state's public sector collective bargaining law. 
In one district, the League of Women Voters expended substantial effort to get 
the school board to adopt specific procedures for public comment on initial 
proposals, but, after being adopted, those procedures were used only once. In 
two California districts, groups attempted to gain access to the bargaining 
table as observers • The requests were denied. No further attempt was made to 
obtain access or present either labor or management with issues or conditions 
that the citizens organization wanted bargained. We found one district in 
each state (outside of our study districts) in which bargaining had been 
actually opened to the public. However, the public observers were barred from 
participation in the negotiations and, as far as we can tell, this openness of 
negotiations did not affect their course. This appears also to be the general 
case in Florida, the only state in which there is open statewide bargaining.^ 
Citizen influence, however, is a substantially different matter. At the 
three sites to be illustrated, in fact ^t each of the eight study sites, we 
found citizen influence instrumental in advancing the movement from one 
generation of labor relations to the next—in changing the official perception 
of the teacher's union from renegade radicals to legitimate opponents, in 

ft 

changing the perception from comfortable and improper partners with the 
administration to employees that need watching: 

Cam 1; SQufch Qarfleld> South Garfield is an old, staid 
town with both a history and a civic identity. As one 
observer put it, ••There's a lot of the South in South 
Garfield." Municipal conflicts here are always low key, but 
the coming of teacher collective bargaining was as 
conflictual as any recent event. The teachers had been 
negotiating on their first contract for nearly nine months, 
ther4 had been informational picketing and a whiff of a 
strike threat, and there was charge and countercharge about 
the district's ability to end the bargaining impasse by 
raising its salary offer. Nora Sloan, the leader of a 
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cltlsen's group, organized a^ public forum In which spokesmen 
for labor and management presented their oases. 

Csae 2; Industrial Citv. The teacher's union had been 
accepted by this blue collar town. Teacher-backed 
candidates held a majority of seats on the school board , and 
the contract gave teachers both a relatively good financial 
settlement and unassailable classroom autonomy. It was a 
violation of the contract for a principal to enter a 
classroom without a teacher's consent. But the school board 
came under attack for Its blatant patronage In personnel 
policies and In the purchasing of supplies and equipment. 
Within two years, the control of the school board changed 
. hands as ''ref ormers** defeated Incumbents at the polls or 
replaced those who resigned. Part of the general complaint 
was that the school district was -out of control and that the 
''teachers got too much." 

Caaa ^; Homestead This district began collective 
bargjainlng violently, with an 11-day strike. Citizens were 
agitated. Both union and management had Its vocal 
proponents, but most cltlzetis Just wanted the schools opened 
again. A group of mlnlsteifs attempted to mediate the 
dispute. When they stood and presented their findings In a 
packed school board meeting, the president of the board 
responded In the heat of the moment, "sit down and shut upl" 
After the strike was settled several (jiays later, a campaign 
beg^n to recall a majority of the school board from office. 



Clients and Citizens 

Each of the incidents above started quietly as a case of Qllgnt 
parttclnatlon rather than citizen participation. Client participation is the 
usual activity «f parents. It involves intervention in the school system on 
behalf of a specific child. The goal, in the first instance, is not to reform 
the school system, but to have the school system accommodate their child. 
Most client participation is over wouring the child's rJLghta or what parents 
perceive to be the child's rights. Most occurs at the school site level 
directly with the principal or teacher. 06neral?y, what the parent wants is 
not continued participation but fair adjudication. One might note that these 
cases .are not unlike grievanceu within collective bargtinlng. Generally, the 
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plea of the grievant la not to participate in the school's management, but to 
have the school do what the grievant perceives it has already, agreed to do. 
The ease of parent's rights is generally less legally explicit than that of 
teachers working under a contract, and thus "rights" for parents are often 
embedded in customary practices of the school district or in a community 
culture that defines good practice. 

The vast majority of potential citizen activity is absorbed by school 
districts at the client participation level. Principals or teachers 
accommodate parent demands. They do so either out. of an agreement that 
parents do have a specific right, out of agreement tliat the action sought by 
the Arent is education?lly meritorious, or out of a feeling that it is easier 
to accommodate than fight'. If a deman|lcarries with it an implied threat of 
further disturbance, then accommodation is more likely. However, the key 
question for this discussion is: what happens to parents who" feel that they 
are denied their rights? Client participants may press for their perceived 
rights through the courts or administrative appeal mechanisms, which are 
becoming more common. They may accept the judgment of a school official as 
legitimate and thus leave not with the answer they wanted but with the feeling 
that they had achieved a fair hearing. They may exit the system or withdraw 
their children. Or, they may become citizen participants. 

The conversion of a client participant to a citizen participant depends 
first of all onV^eroeption of an interest. Attention moves from fair 
adjudication of a comHAint to changing the policies and practices of the 
school district. Because\l^ application of those policies is not restricted 
to the single child, the realizXion that one wishes to change the policies of 
the school district almost always iniU«tes the search for others with a 
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similar interest in change. In each of the three cases introduced above, the 
-public intervention in school district affairs began as a case of client 
interest and was transforraed into a situation of citizen interest and 
participation: 

* pase 1: Snuth Garfield. Hora Sioa.i, who led the citizens 
collective bargaining forum, was r. well-read, well-educated 
mother of a professional-class family and background. She 
had been active in the schools as a parent before teachers 
began to bargain collectively. As the impasse in bargaining 
became deeper, she became increasingly concerned that the 
rift between teachers and administrators was poisoning the 
harmonious relationships that had previously existed. She 
and her children were not affected in any specific way, but 
her feelings about the well-being of the school system were 
altered. SheTelt compelled to act. As she put it: "We 
believe in education and in our town's schools; we're bound 
to get involved." !lrs. Sloan had been an active member of 
the League of Uoraen Voters and had been its "school board 
v;atcher", attending meetings, making reports; not because 
she had a particular reform in mind but because she felt a 
sense of duty. Thus, she organized the forum at which labor 
and management aired their viev^s. 

Case 2: Industrial Citv. This was a stable town, not 
filled with coir.r.unity activists. The comiaunity culture 
honors traditions— church, family, and social organizations 
which often have roots in Eastern European homelands. 
People tend to leave school affairs alone. As one mother 
who had attempted to orjjanize parents of a curriculum reform 
disappointedly noted, "we're just not that kind of town." 
But the community was becoming dissatisfied because their 
sense of well-being surrounding the school system was being 
violated. There was no universal complaint, no single 
organized campaign, but the community came to feel 
dissatisfied with the present leadership. Candidates 
independent of the dominant political parties ran 
aggressively for election, and they were embraced by the 
electorate. 

Case 1: Homestead, The teacher strike took on the 
appearance of a free-for-all. It was not a sifaple two-way 
affair between teachers and administration. Everyone, it 
seemed, was involved. TJie local newspaper, parents trying 
to secure physical safety for their children, local state . 
legislatures trying to look effective. The school 
* organization could not contain the fight. 
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' Nora Sloan became a citizen participant out ox a sense of QbligatlQP* She 
rather enjoyed the proceaa and the company of other Sfrioua, intelligent 
vooeni but; moat of all, working in the achoola waa aomething that people 
"like hir" did. The reform candidatea in Induatrial City became active 
because they aenaed the poaaibility of influence. Their campaigna grew and 
attracted support because the old bovd had become notorious for Ijlatant 
political patronage and an inability to carry on business quietly without 
squabbling. As in Homestead, parents became activated because of the 
attraofcion nf tiiatuphanoe. As Elmer Schattschneider put it: "The number of 
people involved in any conflict determines what happens; every change in the 
number of participants, every increase or reduction in the number of 
particpants affects the results."*^ 

The attraction of disturbances deserved an expanded comment because 
disturbances are so frequently associated with labor relations. A strike, or 
the threat of a strike, is the most powerful event in transformin/ client 
participants into citizen participants. Tjjf^usual and swift citizen reaction 
is to press for restoration of services. A decade ago, Wellington and Winter 
hypothesized that the strike weapon gave labor unbeatable power because the 
public would, always press governments for continuation of services at the 
expense of management's bargaining issues. 8 Indeed, citizens do seem to press 
for resumption of services, but the Wellington and Winter thesis As undercut 
'by two types of citizen action.' First, parents are less reluctant to cross 
picket lines and send their children to school with substitute teachers than 
had been believed. In two of our California sites, strikes have not been 
successful In closing the school. Second, pressure has been directed at both 
aides. In California, we find parents in struck districts communicating with 
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parents In other districts who have been through strikes. A oonununication 
'network is operated through such groups as the PTA, League of Women Voters, 
and the Informational Project of Education-Network (IPEN) in Palo Alto. Two 
parental strategies are emerging to pressure management and labor to settle. 
One l3 to canp out outside the negotiating rooms and to stay there until 
settlement is reached. The other is to capture media attention in any way 
possible and' emphasize that both parties are culpable. Citizen activity in 
strike situations has a broader effect of creating citizen leaders, because 
of her League of Women Voters experience, Nora Sloan developed genuine 
expertise in collective bargaining, or what was perceived as such within South 
Garfield; Other citizens called her to explain the state's collective 
bargaining law. She became visible and known in the community and ultimately 
was appointed to official advisory committees within the school district. In 
Homestead, too, involved citizens started to gain name recognition. The 
issues in which these persons were active became symbolic of larger community 
issues. Parents protecting the rights of their children had become converted 
into citizens advancing an interest. 

Thft QoaQugneas o f Citlzan Interest 

One of the reasons that labor disturbances are so effective in activating 
'citizen participation is that citizen interests become clear and visible 
during times of disturbance. Such is not the case at other times, when the 
labor relations process often obscures the fact that one's bwn interest 'is 
connected to the processes of labor relations. Thus, parents and other 
citizens are usually not activated except in times of disturbance. Citizens 
are repeatedly assured by school officials and the legislatures that 
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collective bargaining has to do with the wages and salaries of teachers and 
certain enployment conditions, but that questions of education lire not 
discussed. The assertion is only partly true.^ I)i nost cases, educational 
policy decisions are not discussed ^j^fiirAfii but the educational policies and 



practices of the schools are decidedly affected. The curriculum is changed 
and particularly the extracurriculum, the intensity of contact with chiLdren, 



as are the types of contacts that occur between teachers and children outside 
of the classroom. ' There are explicit tradeoffs, such as class size traded 



substitutability of resources, for instance, the time of aides versus the time 



of teachers, the use of personnel versus the use of instructional hardware. 
Meeting with parents and time for meeting with parents is often an explicit 
topic of bargaining, but the implications of meeting with parents are 
frequently not drawn at the negotiations table because the focus is more 
frequently on the dollar cost of agreement than it is on the instructional 
costs of agreement. Labor relations also affect the psychological contract 
that teachers have with their work, their level of craft and commitment to 
art, and jtheir identification of work role. The decisions to give and grade 
homework are often affected by the ebb and flow of labor relations, but are 



seldom an explicit topic of bargaining.'^ The relationships between 
collective bargaining and the education of children are profound, our research 
^'convinces us, but they "are. indirect and thus often unrecognized. A more 
frequent occurrence is that a citizen is activated by a sense of obligation or 
a desire to influence a particular issue. After their initial activation, 
citizens find out that achieving their interest is affected by collective 
bargaining. 



against teacher salary, and Implicit ':>tradeoff s that have to do with the 
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Th# CrttaPia for PartlolDatlon 

We found that activated citizens do not automatically choose to be active 
in school collective bargaining even when a labor disturbance motivated them 
to be active in the first place. Quite' to the contrary, we found that 
citizens tended to drift away from labor relations and toward other places 
Where school policy decisions are made. 

In trying to follow this movement of participation, we considered three 
different arenas of decision making and two different jiliaafla ^f the decision 
process* The arena of decision making has to do with where in the 
organization decisions are made and what process is used to reach a 
conclusion* Some decisions are made within the professional and bureaucratic 
arena, that is, within the formal structure of the school organization and 
according to criteria that dictate attention to standards of ^good 
practice."! 1 others made in the political/legal arena involved parties other 
than the professional school hierarchy including school boards, legislatures, 
and courts. These decisions ere made according to criteria for winning 
coalitions or for amassing evidence according to precedent. Finally, there is 
the arena of labor relations, which embodies elements of the other three 
arenas and adds the special environment of labor law and the peculiar 
mechanism of collective bargaining. 

The choice between these C cisional arenas is not trivial. Bach 
potential participant to a decision has resource advantages in different 
arenas and will thus tend to carry decisions to areas of decision making in 
which he or she dominates. School superintendents seek to establish 
professional and bureaucratic hegemony over decisions, and unions try to 
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Increase the scope of Issues carried into collective bargaining; In any 
decision opportunity, a potential participant chooses where to use resources. 

In addition, the participant chooses what aspect of the decision to 
influence. In their work on political systems, Gabriel Almond and Bingham 
. Powell distinguish between the interest arti/uilptlon and Intrftrftnt aggregat i on 
phases of decision making^l2 Articulation. is the process of forming choices 
either of a position or an issue or. qf general disssatisfaction with the 
present state of affairs. The process of interest articulation is highly 
information dependent. Communication channels artf ^portent, as are feedback 
.mechanisms. Interest aggregation involves the making of choices between well ' 
defined alternatives. It is highly dependent on the ability to build viable 
coali-tlons or to garner other forms of support. Communications capability is 
not without value, the crucial attribute in building influence is 
• commitment— persons or orgahizations who will commit their resources or their 
/' actions to support ^a defined, issue. ' - 

A finding that oner's interest is affected raises three criteria for how 
and when to participate. The first two, highly interrelated, are the efficacy 
of the particular arena and the n*nnAahllltv of that arena. That is, can one 
gei U Che place where decisions are made and, once there, what are one's 
chances for success? The third criterion is efficiency. The permeability 
criterion is 'stacked against citizens. Statutes are generally unfriendly to 
their access to the bargaining table, as are both labor and management. This 
point has drawn most of the ire of citizen activist groups, so much so that it 
obscures the question that underlies it, which is: would citizens have an 
efficacious ac'cess to the bargaining table if they could legally permeate the 
arena? Our data suggest that they would not, primarily for two reasons. 
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Successful negotiations require a certain amount of technical expertise that 
is ' costly to acquire, and successful negotiations take a long time. 

It is quite possible to sU at the bargaining table and not understand 
what is going on, not through lack of intelligence but through lack of 
expertise and knowledge. First is the level of legal expertise. The meaning 
' of a contract clause is very seldran obvious on its face, the import turning on 
the subtlety of wording— the differences between mai and .aliall for instance. 
Many important sounding clauses, such as management rights and no-strike 
agreements, may be practically meaningless. Labor Jargon adds to the 
confusion: a COLA is not for drinking, and a zipper clause is not nearly as 
interesting as it spunds. The second aspect of expertise is behavioral skill 
in negotiation, and that is quite different from legal knowledge, as several 
attorneys in our study districts proved. The internal dynamic of negotiation 
is often highly private, both in interpersonal trust and confidence and in the 
appearance of a proper moment for settlement. Timing is often more important 
than substance. Sensing the moment is a function of exposure and experience, 
reading verbal and nonverbal cues and discerning genuine emotion from 
feigning. The factors of experience and the internal dynamics of bargaining 
have the combined effect of making bargaining take a long time. This is 
particularly true in the public schools where there is frequently a summer 
hiatus in negotiations and where the strike or disturbance threat is 
practically meaningless for part of the year. 

The crusher for parents and citizens is that sustained participation is 
often necessary to be successful in bargaining. School bargaining is 
protracted, and success often turns on a willingness to wait matched with a 
sense of when to move forward with a concession. All these factors make the 
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efficacy of citizen participation difficult even if a legitimated right to 
access. 

The third criterion for citizen participants choosing a decision arena is 
that of affioiftnGv . Citizens obviously can learn to negotiate, and the 
technicalities of the law are not above' then. However, quite frequently the 
time, energy resources, or the training time is not available to turn laymen 
into experts. But parents have more than one possibility for spending their 
time, and those parents in our case study generally chose to spend time 
elsewhere rather than attempting to penetrate the collective bargaining 
system. 

In each of the three cases introduced previously, there was an attempt at 
direct citizen participation in collective bargaining. In each case, direct 
participation ceased or was never really begun. Participation took place in 
other decisional arenas, and the activities of citizens in those arenas 
continued to affect the course of labor relations even though citizens were 

not directly involved. 

CasA l! ^Mith Garfiftld . A permanent organization of 
citizens interested in collective bargaining was never 
formed in South Garfield. Although various citizens had 
strong normative ideas about collective bargaining, and 
particularly the "adversarial relation" they saw engendered, 
in the end parent involvement stopped when the new contract 
was signed. Nora Sloan, however, continued to be 
interested. She tried to get the new superintendent to 
allow her to observe the teacher negotiations that took 
place two years after the ones that were concluded with a 
public debate between teachers >and the school 
administration. 

The new superintendent was adamant about not allowing 
citizens at the bargaining table. But Nora Sloan found 
another way to participate; she ran for the school board. 
Successfully. 
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The transformation of Nora Sloan from parent activist to school board 
member was remarkable on two counts. First, she did not go to the bargaining 
table, even as a school board member, when she had a legitimated right to 
involve herself in collective bargaining. One might have expected her to 
summarily appear at the bargaining table, or at least to advocate board 
members participation in bargaining. In South Garfield, as in most districts, 
school board members did not sit at the bargaining table. In addition, our 
interviews with Mrs. Sloan indicate that she assumed her seat on the school 
board without strong, well articulated demands on the collective bargaining 
process. Rather, she had a general concern that conflict could harm the 
school district and that parents were being excluded from the decision making, 
but these general concerns did not breed action. 

The second aspect of Mrs. Sloan's transformation had to do with the 
privatization of her behavior. As activist, she was the archtype of the 

demanding citizen firm in her belief that access tq the arenas of decision 

i 

making and to information about school operations were a citizen's right. 
Interviews with her revealed a candid and highly revealing person. She became 
known for these stances In the community, and within the school district 
itself persons with I similar leanings became known as "Nora Sloan types." Six 
' weeks after her election, we interviewed Mrs. Sloan again, and we found a 
person wearing, albeit a bit uncomfortably, the role of school board member. 
The legal requiremei.ts of confidentiality and good bargaining practice 
prevented her from discussing collective bargaining with outsiders, she said. 
The proper behavior of school board members had oeen reinforced by the 
existing incumbents, and it must be remembered that South Garfield is a town 
of substantial tradition; through meetings directly with the superintendent 
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and the labor attorney; and through workahops with the California School 
Boards Association. It became increasingly apparent that Mrs. Sloan perceived 
herself differently as a school board member than she had as a citizen 
activist. 

Not all school board members followed the pattern of socialization that 

Nora Sloan appeared to be taking. In another district, reform candidates were 

elected to the board and the following took place: 

Case 2: Homestead . The strike ended in Homestead, and the 
recall campaign against three of the five incumbent schocl 
board members began. One of the major themes during the 
recall campaign was that teachers and citizen ^'weren^t being 
listened to.'' There was a certain lack of specifics about 
what this term meant, and the election turned more on the 
apparent tone of the school board in dealing with the public 
than disagreement over specific policies. 

The challenged incumbents were turned out of office. Among 
the replacements elected was John Jacobs, a community- 
college professor who ran on a platform of openness and 
honesty. 

He made good his platform. He was open and honest about his 
support for the teachers and indirectly the teacher union. 
He asked tough questions of his fellow board members. He 
offered contrary views. In the end, he played the role of 
dissenter frequently on the short end of 4-1 votes. He grew 
frustrated and resigned after serving a single two-year 
term. 

Jacobs became an isolate on the school board because he failed to attend 
to the board's Internal demands for accommodation. In Jacob's case, unlike 
the one of Nora Sloan, the new board members formed a majority, and they had 
been elected on a pledge of responsiveness to the citizens and the public. 
Still, however, the board developed internal allocation mechanisms for 
influence with some board members becoming opinion leaders and formers of 
coalitions. Jacobs did not fit well. His behavior was considered erratic. 
He was an iconoclast of sorts, and ill-suited to political trading. This turn 
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of avants appaars trua in othar iiatricta, alao, whara union aupportara are 
alactad to achool boar da. Evan tha raform board davalopad an internal aenae 
of rulaa about how information waa to be handled, about handling of 
confidencaa. There waa, however, a decided turn in the reaponae of the achool 
board to iaaua oriented groupa: 



Homes taad. The general and public activity that 
characterized the recall period aubaided. But within 
Homeatead/ groupa formed around particular interesta, and 
they became more vocal. They alao became aucceaaful. 

Within two yeara groupa had formed in auppc-*t of the 
diatrict'a outdoor education program which was coatly and 
financially suspect following the passage of the statewide 
tax limiation initiative. Proposition 13* These groups were 
succeaaful. 

Moat apectacularly, a group of parenta in favor of 
fundamentaliat education organized, and over the achool 
board' a and adminiatration'a initial oppoaition were 
successful in getting a school aite converted to that mode 
of education. 

In each caae aupportera of the change attended the achool 
board meeting in maaa quite literally packing the relatively 
amall meeting room. On each occasion the board adopted at 
leaat part of the proposed change. 



The proposals in Homestead had common elements. Each involved a specific, 
defined subject rather than a general plea for better schools or more open 
schools. The adoption or rejection of a proposal was clear; there was clear 
feedback to the proponents about winning or loaing. The actiona of the school 
board in Homestead had become very closely lined to the activities of external 
groups. The board was not isolated from the external community, and activity 
or pressure from the community was matched by a response from the board. 

The nature of citizen involvement in the Homestead district changed 
between the time of the recall and the time of the successful interest groups. 
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Both the goals and the arenas for action changed. The first activa.ting event 
was the strike that impelled a citizen response to deal directly with the 
problem of disturbed school services, but Ac permanent interest attachment to 
labor relations was formed. Instead the question of whether or not the school 
board was representative was raised. The recall, which was largely devoid of 
specific issues, involved the electorate picking school board members who were 
"like us." In the process of the recall election and subsequent elections, 
the characteristics of school board members changed from those clearly of 
blue ribbon socio-economic status to those who were more specifically 
identified with particular issues— in lannaccone and Lutz's words from a 
trustee board to an arena board J ^ 

Once the arena had been established, public emphasis changed to specific 
issues. Achieving success became linked to making the board responsive to 
particular issues, nol changing the composition of the board. There was no 
discernible public attention paid to labor relations during this period even 
though there was great contention between two factions within the teacher 

» 

organization. 

The situation in Homestead can be contrasted with another of our case 
study districts, which also had an active public including organized interest 
groups and several controversial issues decided during our study. In 
Homestead there were no resources, or organizational slack, to absorb external 
pressure. The district was financially troubled, having suffered both 
declining enrollment and loss of tax funds. The superintendent did not have 
an independent political base in town, and the board, because of the recall 
and other membership changes was unstable in composition and constituency. 
Single purpose advocacy groups were quite effective particularly when there 
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was no organized external opposition to their Ideas. In the second district, 

however, there was a high degree of cohesion between superintendent and board, 

and external pressure was frequently absorbed. The administration was active 

In sponsoring structured means for Inviting citizen participation, and to a 

substantial degree controlling It. In addition, there were also opposing 

external groups that were particularly active In the controversy over the 

district's racial Integration plan, which served as somewhat of a lightning 

rod to attract controversy. While this Issue was active In the district, the 

attention paid to other decisional areas decreased. This Included a decrease 

m the amount of public attention paid to collective bargaining except during 

strikes. The second district also has the financial resources to absorb 

external demands. It had the means to answer specific program demands, such 

as one that the district review its reading programs, without making public 

tradeoffs with other programs.. It, quite differently than Homestead, was able 

to absorb much of the external pressure either by responding Iti limited ways 

or in defining the range of participation activities in such a way that the 

Internal relations between the school board members and the superintendent 

were not upset. In Homestead, the school district became tightly linked to 

the pressures of the environment. Decisions between the staff and between 

staff and board became far less certain as the staff became subject to 

reversals, sometimes summary ones, by the board. 

The path of citizen influence took a different turn in the third of our 

illustrative districts. In this case, the school board was also replaced, but 

Interest group activity did not follow. 

Q^mm 7i jnduafcriai Citv . The political turnover in the 
^ school b6ard centered around throwing the rascals out. 
There were allegations of financial impropriety and a 
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wldaapread faallng of axclualon, that others were running 
the aohool district and that the district had run out of 
control. 

Thus, the electoral cry of ''winning back the keys to the 
storei'' and the specific target became the relations between 
the school district and the teachers* The restrictive 
language In the teacher's collective bargaining contract 
becaM an electoral Issue brought forth by the reform 
candidates 9 who won. 

After the seating of the new board, the school 
superintendent was dismissed, and a search started for a new 
superlnter.'lent, with the specific Intent that the new 
appointee deal aggressively with the teachers. during 
contract negotiations. Such a person was found. He came to 
the district with the specific Intent— what he later called 
''the mandate from heaven"— to change Job control language In 
the teacher contract # 

In the subsequent round of labor negotiations, the new 
superintendent Introduced the concept of package bargaining. 
Work rule changes were presented to the teacher bargaining 
team members In tandem with whatever substantive concessions 
management was prepared to make. Packages were always 
presented but they were always presented on a 
Uke-lt-or-leave-lt basis. The union leadership felt It was - 
close to Its economic requirement, but It did not understand 
management's concern with working condition "rights" that 
the union had already achieved in previous contracts. 

The union found that it no longer had a viable set of 
.relationships with the school board. It could not appeal to 
the reasonableness of the school board manbers in the face 
of an unyielding superintendent. What was later termed a 
frustration strike ensued and was followed three days later 
with settlement essentially on management's terms. 

The community intervention in this case was highly influential, but only . 

participative for a short while. The school board members elected during the 

reform movement were brought to their positions with an understanding that the 

electorate wanted the© to "gain control of the system." There was a clear 

message to that direction and the message was exercised in their choice of 

personnel and the choice of bargaining issues. The new superintendent was 

chosen primarily because of his familiarity with collective bargaining and his 
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success in bargaining with a strong union. He, incidentally, did not try to 
disestablish the union. The bargainihg sessions, and the comments made to us 
in interviews, did not reveal a particular animosity toward the teachers* 
union or unions in General, So, in this case the attack on the existing 
contract was part of ainanagenent strategy that had to do with the direction 
of the ente^prise rather than an ideological struggle over the status of 
enployees. The prime issue was the teacher evaluation clause. The board 
wanted to change the contract so that responsibility for evaluation rested 
with the administration. The community, through changing participants, had 
greatly influenced the course of collective bargaining in Industrial City, 

The Indirec fc Influence on Collective Bargaining 
The presence of substantial indirect influence and low levels of direct 
citizen participation in'collective bargaining can jointly be explained by the 
relatively lou uotivation for citizen participation and the attractiveness of 
arenas for participation other than collective bargaining. Our three 
illustrations provide examples. 

If one first examines the series of choices that appear in the logic of 
participation— this series of choices is sketched in Figure 5«A~one quickly 
sees that at any decision point the potential, citizen participant is faced 
with a potential alternative to activity. The citizen can stop being active 
and cope with what is a disagreeable state of affairs, and frequently citizens 
have the alternative of leaving, ignoring or otherwise exiting public 

education. Even if structural barriers were lowered and any parent who v.'ished 

/ 

would, have a chair pulled up to the bargaining table, a high level of 
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Flgura 5. A 

I 

f 

THE LOGIC OF CHOICE It' CITIZEN PARTICIPATION 



I« thera a parceptlon of 
unfulfilled rights? 



Attempt at fair 
adjudication of rights 



It there a perception 
of an unfulfilled interest? 



Motive base for participation 
—obligation 

—possibility of influence 
— disturbance 

Is there a mode that meets 
the tests of 

—efficacy , 
— permiability 



Which decisional arena is 
most 'efficient? 









No 




Participation 


1 






Participation 


ceases 






Increased " i 


dissatisfaction 




Consideration 




of .•xitin9 




system 
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par^icipatiori at school board meetings Is guaranteed by open meeting 
statutes. 1 

The rela^tlonsblp between the criteria for participation and the various 
arenas for dejslslon making Is shown in Table 5. A. The labor relations mode of 

decision maklpg within school districts appears as difficult to permeate, of^ 

» 1 

questlonaWe ^fflcacy and relatively Inefficient. The permeability question 
Is really one | of access—of having an opening for direct participation or 
acquiring «n Igent to partlcpate. The external political arena has already 
developed porjs of access* 

SchJol biiards are elected, and In some states such as California they are 
sometimes recalled from office. Lobbying in support of particular school 
programaijor particular educational legislation Is an available avenue. Access 
to school professlonals^may be technically present, but operationally access 
Is highly dependent on the perceived legitimacy of those seeking it, or the 
ability of that group to cause a disturbance if they go unheard. If one's 
group or concern is not considered legitimate, then the ability to coerce 
becomes Important. Gaining access through disturbance has been part| of the 
lore of community action groups going back at least to Allnsky. Labor 
relations has a relatively low permeability. As discussed above, statutes 
frequently allow labor and management to bar outsiders, and ^he technical 
ability of outsiders to participate is limited even if they Here allowed. 

The efficacy criterion aslgs whether what people want done can, in fact, be 
accomplished in each of the three decision modes. An exact answer, of course, 
depends on the specific suggestions involved, but there are general 
characteristics of each decision nod* which make them more or less generally 
efficacious. The political mode or decision making has becope increasingly 
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RELATIONSHIP OF ARENAS OF PARTICIPATION ^TO CRITERIA FOR PARTICIPATION 
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External 

Poiiticul 



Professional 
Buceaucratic 
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slatlons 



Penaeability 
(Access) 

HIGH 

Lobbying 

Recalls 

Elections 



MEDIUM 

Highly dependent 
on perceived^ leg- 
itimacy of person 
making request or 
their ability to 
make a disturbance 



LOW 

Legal and technical 
restrictions against 
citizen access* 



Efficacy 
(Scope) 

MODERATE 

Specific lefilsJatlon 
can be obtained » but 
che implementation Is 
frequently unsure 



Efficiency 
(Resources) 

HIGH TO MODERATE 
Pressuring school 
boards can sometimes 
be quite easy, accomplished 
through massing citizens 
at a board meeting. 

HIGH 

Legitimate small 
groups or persons are 
frequently successful 



UNCERTAIN 
A proposal can be framed 
to reflect what citizens 
want. It Is frequently 
problematic as to whether 
school administrators can 
respond to those proposi- 
tions* 



LOW LOW 

The basic agenda of labor Generally requires systemic 



relations is determined 
by the primary parties; 
citizen concerns may be 
touched upon, but so will 
other matters. 



change before parents «nd 
citizens can participate. 
The cost. of structural 
change is very high relative 
to other opportunities 
for influence. 
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laportant in educational decision making as the state and federal governments 
have been transformed over the last two decades from monitors of education to 
policy advocates. Teacher organizations have been heavily involved in 
lobbying, and so have citizen groups interested in particular educational 
changes, the most dramatic example being the national coalitions of parents of 
handicapped children. The difficulty with legislation from the standpoint of 
its eificacy comes during its implementation. As the political literature 
reminds us, passing a statute and Implementing it are quite different! The 
efficacy of the professional/bureaucratic mode of decision making is 
problematic. In one sense, the mechanism is clearly efficacious." Citizens 
can shape specific proposals tailored precisely to achieve what they want. 
Whether the prof essional, school administrators can respond is altogether a 
different matter. They are frequently constrained from acting, although 
parents suspect, not so frequently constrained as they allege. Labor 
relations appear somewhat less efficacious. Most of the citizen agenda 
appears to involve items that fall beyond what is customarily negotiated in 

f 

labor contracts, so the e.'fects of labor contracts are indirect. ' In addition, 

much of what goes into labor contracts is of little direct interest to parents 

/ 

and citizens. ^ We have yet to find a parent, othfe» than one wh6 happens to be 

/ 

an insurance agent, who is very interested in the name of the school 
district's insurance carrier, something known to hold the ^itention of labor 
negotiators for weeks on end. 

The erficiency criterion asks the question of what resources are 
necessary to gain an end. At least in our Impressionistic evaluation, the 
efficiency of the political mode of decision making appeared to be relatively 
high from the citizen activist perspective. School bc^ard election campaigns 

i 
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were relatively easily undertaken. Except in big cities, campaign costs are 
generally low, and the organizing required is ad hoc and of short duration. 
Moreover, school boards in our study sites have shown themselves quite easy to 
influence by citizens who appear in large numbers at school board meetings in 
support or opposition to a specific issue. Even in large districts, the 
appearance of 300 people at a school board meeting gains immediate attention 
and, frequently, modification of position. Electoral recall, which is 
becoming a common feature in California school politics, is quite potent. 
Even the threat of recall, signaled by the circulation of a petition to pi5^ ^ 
recall measure on the ballot, is sure to garner attention. Of our four 
California study sites, one had a successful recall, another a threatened 
recall. The professional/bureaucratic mode of influencing decisions is 
perhaps the most efficient of all, and hence it is u^^ually the first 
attempted. But as indicated in the previous paragraphs, the efficacy and 
permeablility of this mode of decision making is frequently questionable. 
Labor relations appear a relatively inefficient mean of citizen 
participation. Even if there were no structural barriers, the amount of time 
that a citizen or group of citizens would have to spend directly participating 
in bargaining or closely monitoring its behavior is quite extensive. An 
understanding of the extent of required participation can be gained by 
examining the actual participation of labor and management in our study 
districts. Bargaining a single contract continued on for months; issues may 
go partially resolved fo'r years. 
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Citizen PartlGlpatinn anri The Generations of Labor Relations 
On exanination, one can clearly see that citizen participation is 
related to the dynamics of moving labor relations from one generation to to 
another. Moreover, at these crucial times, citizens chose the political arena 
for their most direct participation. In Industrial City, the board was 
replaced, and in Homestead it was both replaced and used as a form for 
response to specific issues. In South Garfield, parents acted independently 
of the school board'at first, but ultimately placed one of their own among the 
board cieubers. Uhile there were tentative efforts in all three districts to 
directly participate in collective bargaining, those efforts ended early. 
Influence, hov;ever, flowed frora the citizen activity to alter the nature of 
labor relations. 

South Garfield was clearly a First Generation district prior to the 
involvement of citizens. The importance of the citizens' involvement, 
beginninc with the forum organized by Ilora Sloan was not so much the immediate 
settlement of the contract. From interviews with the two parties it appears 
highly likely that labor and management would have settled in a few days with 
or without the intervention of the citizens forum. What is of substantially 
more import is the question of legitimation of the teachers' organization; 
that is, whether the ethos of the community which was highly supportive of 
teachers and education but quite paternalistic at the same time, will be 
changed »-.o include a rightful place for a teacher's organization which is 
outspoken and aggressive. 

Citizen activity, including the election of llrs. Sl^oan, the appointment 
of a new superintendent and the subsequent pursuit of bargaining, have brought 
the '•.own into the Second Generation of labor relations. The teacher 
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organization gained a legitimate and unopposed right to represent. Consistent- 
with the expected change into the Second Generation, the issues in South " 
Garfield became not whether or not teachers had the right to negotiate, but 
the scope of negotiations and the quiet and privacy with which settlements 
were reached. The Board euployed an outside attorney to handle labor 
relations, and agreeraents on closed negotiations and leaks to the newspapers 
were agreed to. Management's negotiator who believed in a close and coXlegial 
relationship with the teachers' negotiator was replaced by others who believed 
in specific, limited agreements. 

Issues created by the parent activity have come to the bargaining table 
in Houestead, and core are likely to. As noted in Chapter III, the 
establishnent of the fundamental schools was accompanied by parents who had 
-strong ideas about curriculum and the code of behavior, both of which differed 
fro:.: the standards elsewnere in the district. These events threaten to propel _ 
the district into the Second Intergenerational Conflict. The parent group, 
arued with a curriculum gained from a nationwide group of fundamental school 
parents, asked for a dress code and disciplinary procedures\ They also wanted 
to pick the teachers and to evaluate then. The teachers defensively have 
carried, these issues to the bargaining table. Transfer, discipline and 
evaluation clauses were all introduced into collective bargaining by the 
teachers during the last round of negotiations. They were not bargained to 
completion, but the fundamental school issues have not yet appeared in a 
specific transfer case. Thus far, all the teachers in the Homestead 
fundamental schools have voluntarily transferred from other schools, and there 
is a common educational philosophy among thf..n. But that situation is not 
likely to last. The district is faced with the prospect of closing several 
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schools because of declining enrollment, and school teachers will doubtless be 
disraissed fron the fundamental school on the basis of seniority and other 
teacheps-will doubtless be assigned there. Questions will clearly arise at 
the bareainine table or the grievance processes, lloreover, the .relatively 
specific expectations of parents place the school board and adninisti^ation 
under sorae constraints about their bargaining positions on those issues. 

It would be hard to overstate the effect that citizen influence has had 
in Industrial City. There was never an attempt at direct bargaining table 
intervention by the public or opening the session to public view. Yet, via 
the election process, citizens clearly spelled out what the new issues would 
be. They also reinforced those iscues with publicly announced .commitnents to, 
specific demands. The school board president personally became the chief 
negotiator, and although there is substantial testimony that he was not the 
Host skillful spokesman, there is little question that the issues on which the 
board ran for c-iection were clearly represented during negotiations. 
Moreover, they prevailed. 



In closing this section of the chapter, it is proper to reiterate its 
basic argucent. Parents and citizens participate in school affairs when it 
becomes apparent that they have interests, that those interests are expressed 
in school policy, and that policy appears possible to change. The process Of 
collective,^ bargaining and its attendant public strife and disturbance often 
triggers a perception of those interests among parents. In the forwarding of 
that interest, parents face a choice of what decisional arena to attempt to 
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influence and what aspect of decision making process to enter. Direct access 
to collective bargaining poses a problem, but even if it did not participation 
there would be difficult because parents generally do not possess the time, 
the expertise or the sanctions to participate effectively. Conversely, 
citizens have shown their ability to efficiently influence other arenas 
particularly the political arena through electing and lobbying school board 
raenbers for response to particular issues. The important point, though, is 
that there are choices between places and ways to influence school districts, 
and the public policy outflow of that realization is that parents and citizens 
ought to be cognizant of the range of influence possibilities. This sarae 
variable — the variety of influence possibilities available—suggest that there 
are a number of ways to achieve a workable equity in influence between parents 
and possibilities suggests that influence may not be obtained through the same 
means in all school districts, or through the saiae ueans all the time in a 
single school district. The variety of influence alternatives discovered in 
our field investigation also leads us to a reexanination of the traditional 
theories of school politics and of the implications that the logic of 
participation has /or the application of those theories. 

II. 

^ i^rtfilc; of SgHoqI DemoGraov and Eaual^t-.v of Influence 
Essentially, the clash between parent/citizen organizations and teacher 
unions is over the equity of influence. Organized parents and citizens feel 
that collective bargaining preempts other scnool organization decision. 
Resources allocated through collective bargaining bypass decision mechanisms 
to which parents and citizens have access, and thus there is no direct voice 
for parents and citizens, and in many cases no consistent and reliable 
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infornation about what was beinc diacusaed. In terms of influence, the advent 
of collective bargaining signaled a flight of decisions from arenas in which 
parents had a voice to those where parents did not have a voice. 

As taight be expected, the response of parent and citizen groups was, in 
the first instance, to attempt to obtain access to collective bargaining or to 
obtain sufficient feedback from the bargaining process so that parent and 
citizen interests could be protected before a contract was finalized. 
Essentially, this response followed an informed competition model of obtaining 
equity in influence. In informed competition, equity centers on a perception 
of legitimacy in how decisions are made. Equity is present if there is a 
finding that the permanent structures for access and influence are present and 
legitimate. Operationally, one looks for widespread knowledge about school 
issues in the population, a lack of any excluded segments in the population 
and established means for access and information flow. Informed competition 
theory flows from the research of David tlinar and of Harmon Ziegler and Kent 
Jennings.'"'^ It has also been the dominant theory followed by the federal 
government in pursuit of "maximi^m feasible participation." However, our 
research reveals that influence is achieved through meaans other than informed 
competition. Particularly, citizens increased their influence by pressing for 
specific issues or through establishing coalitions around dissatisfaction with 
the incumbent leadership of the school district. These two means of 
establishing influence are consistent with two alternate models of school 
democracy—issue responsiveness and dissatisfaction. 

In issue responsiveness, a finding of equity centers on a finding of 
legitimacy in what is decided. The key is what is decided rather than how. 
' The tiechanisras for influence are potent lobbying and pressure groups for or 
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against specific issues and issue doninate4 elaction*. Thus, direct 
participation in collective bargaining becomes of little importance because 
what is important is that the interests get what they want rather than their 
participation in the getting. In issue responsiveness, demands may be carried 
into collective bargaining by others— either labor or management— and the test 
of issue responsiveness ia what emerges from bargaining, not how bargaining is 
conducted. Or the issue may not be carried into 'collective bargainig at all. 
It may be 3arried into another decisional arena, such as the school board's 
deliberations or into the state legislature. In the education literature, 
issue responsiveness is best represented by Frederick Wirt's edited volurae, 

1 8 

The Polity and hhp Sohool. ' 

In dissatisfaction theory, equity is present if there is a finding of 
legitimacy of the individuals who make decisions. Actual issues are 
frequently not present, ana participation is episodic rather than continuous. 
Levels of dissatisfaction periodically rise, citizens are motivated to action, 
and subsequently the leadership is. replaced. Long periods of apparent 
dornancy nay be observed. During these periods, the school district political 
mechanisms are generally not activated at all, and the district may be said to 
be operating within a zone of -tolerance established by community culture. 
However, the observation that a school district is currently quiet provides no 
justification to assur;e that it will remain so. 

When the levels of dissatisfaction do rise, thau Jissatisfaction has the 
effect of overriding other issues, and the dissatisfaction with the current 
leadership becomes the "issue" around which a coalition Ts formed. 
Replacement of the leadership nay take the form of electoral defeats of school 
board members or challenge of incumbent board members through recall 
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elections. The recall election challenge was particularly a factor in the 
California districts in our sample. Indeed the threat of a recall was 
sonetimes sufficient to persuade the incumbent not to run for another tern. 
Dissatisfaction can also be aiaed at the appointed leadership, from 
superintendent on down the hierarchy. Frequently, as in the Laurence 
lannaccone and Frank Lutz research, dismissal of the superintendent follows 

1 9 

school board electoral defeats. 

RmMt.v Thrn'T^ Uns hahlp Comb1n"'--^"" "eans 

Each of these three nodels of school equity is usally considered 
separately. Therefore,, the test of the presence or absence of equity becomes 
whether the criteria of a single model, such as informed competition, are met. 
In terms of citizen participation in collective bargaininG, the criteria of 
the informed coupetition model have very seld6m been met, and thus it has been 
concluded frequently that citizen influence is lov;. However, our findings 
suGGest that influence is actually quite high, but that influence operated 
through either issue responsiveness or dissatisfaction modes rather than 
informed coupetition. In the school districts we studied, citizens followed 
■the logic of participation, choosing whether to participate and where. The 
consequence of the citizen search for different modes of influence was that 
the use of any one of three modes of influence contributed to the achievement 
of equity. 

Ue also wish to advance three other points about the relationship of the 
three means of achieving school democracy. First, from our observation in the 
eight case study districts, dissatisfaction theory modes of influence appeared 
- to swamp. or override activities being undertaken in one of the other two 
nodes. Either responsiveness mode and informed competition activities ceased. 
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or thay ceased to be Important deternants of school policy. Second, the 
choice of one of the three means of influence appears to be related to the 
level of ieonflict apparent in the school district. Third, we conclude in a 
tentative way that each of the three means of influence is unstable and 
carries with it the seeds of its replacement or abandonment. 

As we examined the political histories of our eight case study districts, 
we observed that the mode of participation changed over time and that 
eventually activities consistent with dissatisfaction theory took place. When 
dissatisfaction rose, the activities which followed altered the social order 
of the district in such a way that the structures that allowed informed 
competition or responsiveness to operate were altered, too. In Industrial 
City, school politics changed from responsiveness mode to dissatisfaction 
node. In the responsiveness mode, the two factions of the school board and 
the teacher organization dominated. Dissatisfaction grew, primarily aimed at 
the school board, and the board was replaced in successive elections. When 
the realignment of the school board took place, the set of relationships that 
caused the former board members to be responsive to the teacher organization 
failed to exist. Responsiveness activity has not reestablished itself through 
teachers or any other interest group. 

In South Garfield, a period of informed competition was followed by 
dissatisfaction and finally by responsiveness. The informed competition 
period took place when the structured forums were set up to mediate the 
impasse between the teacher organization and the district. Dissatisfaction, 
muted though it was, appeared in the removal of the old superintendent and the 
turnover in board members. The informed competifior. activity, which was 
earlier supported, was abandoned because the new school board felt that 
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"dealine with the teachers in private was the best way to achieve labor peace. 
And that decision was supported by the fonaer citizen activists, who now held 
seats on the school board. Since the installation of the new superintendent, 
activity has tended t^ be of the responsiveness type. Parents in specific 
neighborhoods have organized to block the closing of "their" schools. Parents 
in non-affected neighborhoods are without an issue and have not participated. 
Teachers have perceived their own interests in organization. Both the school 
Board and the administration have perceived separate interests, and the 
internal structures of each organization have been tightened. 

At Homestead, responsiveness activity continues as dissatisfaction grows. 
Teachers by their orcanizing have becoue one of the interests that are 
responded to, and the teachers themselves have become the source of irritation 

» 

and dissatisfaction to organized parents groups. The superintendent's 
intentions to est^ablish inforued conpetition fon.is of participation have 
largely been abandoned because the teachers, in their dislike for the [ 
superintendent, avoid activities that make him "look good" and because the 
' parents know that they have a more potent means to influence. 

The choice of which mode of influence is used is related to the level of 
conflict in the district. Uhen conflict is high, dissatisfaction theory 
activity spreads and douinates. Of course, dissatisfaction activities lead 
toward open conflict, but general dissatisfaction also grows from more narrow 
conflicts when those conflicts become notable and public. Informed 
competition or issue responsiveness appeared as mechanisms of citizen 
influence on the slopes of the curve, as conflict was building or subsiding. 
In the trough of the curve tfjre was very little political activity at all. 
Citizen influence is most a )parent when it occurs as issue responsiveness. 
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There is organized activity to watoh, and issue related activity has within it 
a feedback ifiechanisr. that constantly reminds the participants' of their , 
achievenents-or the lack of ther.i. Thus, one would thiiik that responsiveness 
structures, rforkine through interest groups, would have great stability once 
they were established, but to our suprtse we found that thes6 forns of 
influence were unstable; that indeed all three forms were unstable. 

T.nforc;ed competition is unstable because continued citizen particpation 
is not the General culture of American education. As we have suggested 
earlier in this paper, a continued obligation to participate is not generally 
felt by persons not holding f orual'office ^ -> organizations.. In addition, 
there is great co^.petition Tor time. Parents in particular iiave a relatively 
short interest span, at least shorty in terms of organizational functioning. 
Even discounting the possibility of faqily dissolution, physical relocation in 
urban Auerica affects somethinc like 20 percent of th» far.iilies in a given 
year. If a permanent structure is formed— one with the earmari<s of a 
continuing organization- then that organization is faced with the probleiis of 
access and of acconmodatingjtself to outsiders. Sooner or later, and 
probably sooner, the structure forme«l to provide parent input will be 
challenged by alternative viewpoints. That is, the parent organization will 
face the problems of dissatisfaction with the current leadership. The other ' 
possiblity is that the "competition" aspect of informed competition is lost; 
that parents become highly socialized to their new roles, as has frequently 
been alleged in conventional parent-teacher types of organization. ' ] 

Issue responsiveness as a participative mode is unstable because issues 
are answered. Organizations that form for the purpose of achieving a 
particular goal are frequently perpetuated, by finding another worthy goal. 
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However, loose ad hoc organizations seldom reform. in exacbly the same way. 
Kew coaltions are formed, and new persons are activated. Our field research 
suggests that issue responsiveness may continue for several years as the ^ 
dominant way in which a school district accommodates parent, citizen and other 
types of demand, but that eventually it comes to an end over the question of 
resource scarcity or over the question of the legitimacy of the current 
leadership. The resource question is the most straightforward. It takes 
place when- there are ^^ot enough ^Jeck resources in the organization to satisfy 
the different contenders, thus meaning that in addition to being happy issue 
responsive winners there will be unhappy issue' responsive losers. The 
organization is simply unable to meet all the claims upon it. 

The inevitable displeasure with issue responsiveness produces a transfer 
to the dissatisfaction mode. Eventually, the current leadership-, which is 
unable to honor all the claims upon it, comes under attack itself. Then, one 
of three courses is followed, and each of the three courses causes an end to 
the dissatisfaction mode of participation and a return to one of the other tv;o 
Diodee. Following the first course, the current leader^ship Eay find itself 
able to^hegotiate a compromise agreement that reduces dissatisfaction* The 
dissatisfied cone to believe that the school cannot honor all their wishes, 
and their expectations are reduced. This course was widely followed in 
California school districts following the passage of Proposition 13 i and it 
happened in Illinois school districts following the defeat of a tax override 
eiction. Second, the attempt to oust the existing leadership can be 
successful. A new leadership is installed, and in addition to the honeymoon 
period usually accorded to new leadership, dissatisfaction activity abates 
because the source of the dissatisfaction has been removed. The presence of 
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the coMon eneny ia the only factor driving the various participants, and, 
indeed, activating then in the first place. 

So, we find ourselves in a situation in which there is no single means of 
providing for citizen equity in school districts, and that the means most 
likely of achievement changes from time to tine. This finding, in turn, 
suggests alterations in the labor policies of both unions a-.d of citizen 
groups. • 

Policies of Influence flp^ parHftipation » - . 

\}e have followed the two important concepts of Influence and 
pat-tlcipatioi^ throughout this chapter, and thus it rests with the conclusion 
to cone to g^'ips "ith the policies that affect each of then. First of all, we 
cust recall the distinction between citizen and parent and between 
participation and influence. Citizens are policy focused, parents client 
focused. Participation is activity focused; influence is outcome focused. We 
believe that the proper pairing of the terns is "citizen influence" and 
"parent participation" thus implying policies that address increased amounts 
of school outcome control on the part of citizens and increased involvement in 
the child's education on the part p/ parents. 

Regarding citizen influence, ''the major problem is to achieve a wider 
recognition that various means exist for achieving a working equity between 
citizens, teachers and the school executive. Ue have demonst. -ted the 
existence of these various means, but the existence of alternative paths to 
influence is typically not recognized in the literature or in specific 
policies. As a result, policy makers who attempt to induce citizen influence 
in the schools through the sole use of informed caapetition are often 
frustrated when they find low levels of sustained participation on which 
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inforued oonpetition rests. If influence was the clear' objective instead of. 
participation, training, and organizinf; could then be directed toward making 
choices anonn the different codes of influence. .As the citizens in our study 
districts showed us they were already doing, policy and practice would be 
directed toward using the resources to gain influence in each mode of 
governance. While, we oust recognize that even a combination of citizen- 
influence laechanisns is no guarantee that equity in the policy process will 
accrue to citizens, the chances of increased influence grow with fuller 
realization of the tools available. 

However, increasing citizen influence does not solve the parent's 
problem. Our research indicates that issue responsive and dissatisfaction 
mechanisus are nore effective than informed competition mechanisms, but from 
the standpoint of individual parents, they are often unwieldly and very slow. 
Children can be graduated from school before issue responsive or 
dissatisfaction r^echanisms influence the school system. ^0 The problem for the 
parent is to obtain adequate access to the school system so that they can be 
knowled£eable ^nd adequate responsiveness so that their participation has 
\ 

meaning. 

The policy uechanisms for enhancing direct parent participation in their 
children's education are different than those which increase citizen 
influence. Parent participation centers around the relationship with the 
individual teacher.' It involves the ability of teachers and parents to have 
expectations of one tnother, to communicate with one another, and to 
understand the communications. For instance, parent participation is enhanced^ 
ifj fathers and mothers understand the school curriculum and can assist their 
scin or daughter in homework or study. Parent participation is also enhanced 
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when teachers understand that an important aspect of their job is satisfying 
the client specific demands of parents, having both the resources and the will 
to respond to requests. Policies that enhance parent participation are those 
that encourage contact between teachers and students: tine for meetings and 
phone calls, communication of the curriculum, the provision of telephones for 
teachers and curricular reforms so that teachers have sufficient ability to 
respond to parents' demands, and teacher evaluation and training raechanisns so 
that they have to desire to involve parents. 

We believe that we could argue the case for parent participation on 
educationai-outcone grounds alone, but it is more consistent with the 
development of this chapter to argue the wisdom of parent participation 
policies on political system grounds. It is the logic of participation that 
unresolved parent complaints and rising dissatisfaction give rise to citizen 
activity—the rise of coalitions and general dissatisfaction. However, it is 
not only in the interests of political stability that we advocate policies 
which enhance the ability of school districts to involve parents in their 
children's education and to respond to their demands. Parents have an even 
stronger ;;ca?on than citl^sen activity through inter'^st groups or turning out 
the superintendent and suj^^rintendent in their dissatisfaction. They can 
Withdraw their support from public schools, and withdraw thoir children. 

It is only partly tru^ that there is no ability to exit from a public 
school systen. Private school enrollments are up, and there is reason to 
believe that public school enrollments are somewhat overstated and the extent 
to\which students themselves .have abandoned education is understated. More 
students would leave public schools if the financial means were available and 
there is now a gathering political impetus for the federal tax credit plan or 
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a voucher plan.^l A second form of" exit is more subtile. Children are not 
withdrawn from 3choo|.s, but rather the belief grows that schbols are not 
places where iniportarlt life chances are determined. What follows is a 

withdrawal of expectations and a growth of what we call "generalized 

t 

non-suppQrt." Education continues to be important to its users, but it lacks 
the General social priority it enjoyed before. Generalized non-support spills 
over into the policy world in which choices are made between public services 
and levels of services. This is particularly the case in sdhool districts 
with declining enrolments and settings where families with school age 
children constitute a minority of households in the community. This is the 
case in seven of our eight study districts. 

School systems, and school employees, badly need generalized support. 
They exist only through ^le continued belief that schools are doing a good job 
ana that euployeeG arc acting either ih the public interest or in the 
legitimate private interest. This requirement presents school labor relations 
with a serious overload problem. Labor relations historically .is seen as a 
legitinized system of self interest. Particularistic s^If-interest ar-iong 
school teachers is not an adequate political base. 'The acliivities of parent 
and citizen groups and of the electorate generally appear to be suggesting 
that teacher unions use their organizations to support the coramonV<eal 

\ 

interests of education, includinc efficiency interests; or at least th^t 
unions join in supporting special parent and citizen interests. \^ 
Collective bargaining, the dominant tool of American labor relations, is 
not well suited to broad participation. It is doubtful whether unions could 
achieve public participation if they wanted to and likewise questionable 
whether widespread citizen participation in bargaining itself would yield much 
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support for schools. The probleu for unions, and for aanagenent, is to 
develop ways of accommodating parent and citizen interest and legitimating the 
school's role and parents* role in education and the citizens role in the 
community. 
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' The national Education Association counts about 1.8 million members and 
the Anerican Federation of Teachers about 450,000. Their combined numbers 
account for approximately 91 percent of the public school teachers in the 
United States. As an industry, public school teaching is more heavily 
unionized uhan steelr^aking or construction. (For union growth and state 
statutes see: Anthony 1!. Cresswell and Michael J. llurphy with Charles T. 
Kerchner, Teachers. Unions, and ColleGtivP Rappalnincr in Public Education. 
(Berkeley, CA: IScCutchan, 1980). . 

^ For a sucimary of the citizen particpation movement aiid its history 
see: Donald B. Reed and Douglas E. Mitchell, "The Structure of Citizen 
Participation: Public Decisions for Public Schools," in Puhlig Te?tiLlonY gn 
Piihlif. gGhools . editors Shelly Ueinstein and Douglas E. Mitchell (Berkeley, 
CA: tlcCutchan, 1975), p, 122-159. 

3 A detailed bibliography of other citizen participation literature can 
be found in Don Davies and Ross Zerchykov, Citizen Participation in Education; 
Annotated Dlbliorraphv 2nd edition.' (Boston: Institute for Responsive 
Education, 1978). 

^ Albert Shanker, IIpw York Time s. December 2, I979f p. E9 
(advcrtiscLent) . 

^ California Cover nnent Code, Sec. 3547. 

^ John R. Pisapia, "Open Bargaining: Florida Style." (Morgantown, West 
Virginia: Uest Virginia University, 1980). 

Clr.er E. Schatts'chneider , The SenlsQvpppirn People: — A Rgalt^^h'S VlW 
of the Deuft^raf^v in America (llew York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, I960). 

^, Harry H. Wellington and Ralph K. Winter, Jr., The Unions and th? 
Cities (Washington, D.C. : Brookings Institution, 1971). 

5 Charles T. Kerchner, "From Scopes to Scope: Th<5 Genetic Mutation of 
the School Control Issue," Munatlon Adniniatratlon Quarterly. 14:1 (Winter 
1978), 64-79. 

"•^ William T. Garner, "Linking School Resources to Educational Outcomes: 
The Role of Homework," Rfsoat-nh Bulletin. 19 (lloveraber 1979): 1. 

Gabriel A. Alnond and G. Bingham Powell, Jr., ConparatlYft PQlitiCSi 
A DevelQpmenhal ApproaQh . (Eoston: Little, Brown, 1966). Other elements in 
the Almond and Powell typology include the formation of rules, the enforcement 
of rules (rule application) and decisions about the application of rules in 
individual cases (rule adjudication) and finally the communication of 
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13 Laurence lannaccone and Frank W. Lutz, Polltlns. Pnwpr and PqUqy; 
The Govern-lnfr of Lonal Sehool Distpiats (Columbus, Ohio: Charles llerrill, 

Wo). ' 

David V. Minar, F.duoation D eolslon llalfintr In Suburban CoDBUnitieS 
(Evanston: northwestern University, Cooperative Research Project 1966). 
L. Hariuon Zeigler and 1'.. Kent Jennings, with 0. Wayne Peak, finYfiminiT American 
Schools (Worth Scituate, Mass.: Duxbury Press, 1974). 

15 L. Harmon Zeieler, "Creating Responsive Schools," The Urban Reyjew, 
6:3:38-'<'», 1973, p. 41. 

16 Charles W. Cheng, "Community Representation in Teacher Collective 
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•When we asked a well-known labor lawyer about the impact of teacher 
organizations and collective bargaining on school programs or policies, he 
responded, with the conventional wisdom of his profession, that "Just as you 
wouldn't say that collective bargaining with auto workers has altered the 
product mix at General Motors very much, I don't think you will see very much 
impact on the way schools work." 

We have come to the conclusion that his casual, all- too-prevalent 
analysis is fundamentally and draiaatically wrong. Collective bargaining and 
its attendant processes— teacher organization and contract administration 
—have introduced major operation and policy changes into the public schools. 
Three aspects of policy change will be considered. First, we found that, 
although recent school policy shifts are easily recognized by teacher leaders, 
school administrators, and perceptive board members they are not generally 
seen as a direct outgrowth of labor relations. Thus, if our evidence is 
right, important changes in the way schools operate are being made to a 
surprising extent as acoldental by-products of a labor relations process in 
which negotiators focus their attention on conflict manageuent rather than 
policy making. These accidental policy effects— even when they are recognized 
as substantial— are, as far as we can tell, not being very carefully 
considered by teacher and management negotiators as they prepare for 
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bargaining. We found that, in planning for negotiations or contract 
administration, both teacher organizers and school managers emphasize their 
need to respond to political and economic realities whiui sharply curtail 
their flexibility and threaten their capacity to keep labor strife under 
control. Frequently we found that leaders on both sides of the bargaining 
table had to pause and think carefully before they could respond to questions 
about overall program and policy impacts, while they could talk easily (and in 
animated terns) about immediate bargaining strategies or what they felt are 
the legitimate interests of either side when it comes to settling on 
contractual language. We could not escape the feeling that, in their struggle 
for control over teachers' working conditions and terms of employment, 
br:^?5iners for both sides have lost sight of the impact their decisions are 
having on the overall shape of public education. This finding is, of course, 
consistent with studies suggesting that managers respond to immediate 
problems, particularly crises and disturbances and neglect long-range and 
strategic planning^ The extent to which labor relations are driving school 
policy paking, however, makes such ad hoc management particularly weak* 

Second, we found tendencies to reinforce the rationalization of teaching 
work and its direct inspection or monitoring. All occupations, we suggest, 
can be considered as some combination of labor, craft, art or profession, with 
"labor" in this case having no necessary relationship to unions but rather to 
work under the inspection and guidence of others. The processes of collective 
bargaining, contract making and enforcement in particular, have a tendency to 
enhance this laboring aspect of teacher work. 

Third, we found substantial change in managerial beliefs and operations'. 
The position of the first line manager, in schools the site adninistrator , has 
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been altered substantially. Authority structures have changed, and 
relationships between principals and teachers are truncated during periods of 
hjgh conflict. Moreover, the criteria for managerial behavior change. The 
substitution of managing conflict for managing outcomes is, of course, of 
central importance to our generational development scheme. In addition, there 
are important normative definitions of a "good" contract, norms about how much 
discretion managers need and norms for the conduct .of negotiations 
themselves. 

ftfif^l^Phhal PoliGV 

We had expected the most dramatic changes to emerge from the advent of 
collective bargaining are associated with the overall character of teachers' 
work changes (such as those specifying the length of the school day or 
llnitine the number of after-school meetings a principal may require) which 
directly affect how teachers spend their time. We discovered, however, that 
the effects of such specific work-rule changes are fairly small compared to 
three more general aspects of the labor relations process. In our sample we 
found that extensive changes in teacher work roles are arising from: (a) a 
separation between "regular" and "extra" duties which has been formalized in 
most bargaining agreements; (b) the exacerbation of pressures to curtail or 
eliminate the work of many specialist teachers; and (c) the creation of a 
climate encouraging minimal work effort on the part of teachers during periods 
when negotiations or other relations are not going well, periods when 
negotiations or other relations are not going well— periods which typically 
last from a few days to several months every year or two. 
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Regular veraua e)ffcra duties , Tea.cher contracts in each of our eight case 
districts contained language which explicitly recognized the difference 
between teachers' extra duties and their regular work responsibilities. The 
number and types of extra duties' identified vary greatly from one contract to 
another. Some contracts have long lists of extra duty assignments and r.pecify 
the rights of management to call upon teachers to perform extra duties on an 
"as needed" basis up to a certain number of hours per week or month. In 
general, contractual agreements have communciated to teachers that extra 
dv' s are tasks which they can ohoose to perform (if they are sufficiently 
attractive and rewarding to be worth the effort) but which they can also 
decline if they wish. Or, if the extra duties are required, the implied 
message is that they are less important and less central to the job of 
education than, are other, regular duties. 

The educational impact resulting from thip apxiL oetw.een regular and 
extra duties, unrelated to the question of whether or not teachers are working 
more or less hard than tney did before the advent of bargaining, springs from 
the fact that collective bargaining has altered the mix of tasks teachers 
typically perform in the course of their work. Some extracurricular and 
parent-contract activities which formerly were a routine part of teacher work 
responsibilities are no longer being performed by teachers at all. Others are 
being performed less frequently and then only after building-level 
administrators exert strong efforts to entice, cajole, or coerce the teaching 
staff into accepting responsibility for them. 

Although managers are frequently heard to complain about the inability to 
recruit teachers to perform many extra duties, we found that they were also 
generally insensitive to the natural consequences of permitting the 
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distinction between regular and extra duties to be contractually formalized. 
Managers, accustomed to unilaterally specifying teacher work responsiblities, 
generally resent the limitations on their discretion to demand work or the 
need to pay teachers for work responsibilities, formerly though to be simply 
"part of the Job." Consequently, management negotiators have generally made 
strenuous efforts at the bargaining table to keep both the number of 
compensated extra duties and the size of the stipends paid for their 
performance to a minimum. As a result, teachers find th^t compensation is so 
small as to make the performance of these dutiei^more a matter of volunteer 
work than overtime work for pay. Hence, both the psychological and the 
economic effects of separating regular from extra duties contribute to the 
likelihood that teachers will be discouraged from performing those work 
activities identified as extra. The substantive consequence has been to 
diminish the importance of extracurricular programs, after-hours meetings, and 
student supervision activities* in public schools. Attempts to ration-'dize and 
define workloads through collective bargaining have given non-classroora work a 
decidedly reduced priority in the school districts we studied. / 

Resistanfift to specialist teachers . After several months in the field, we 
began to realize that most labor relations discussions begin with the tacit 
assuruption that collective bargaining is almost exclusively concerned with 
structuring the working relaitonships between teachers wprking in regular 
classrooms and the line administrators who supervise them. Although a large 
number of specialized teacher and support roles are found in today's schools, 
we discovered. few references to those specialists in our discussions with 
educators. 2 When we looked at initial teacher organization contract demands, 
it was easy to recogqizedLthat many early proposals represented the interests 
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of specialist teacher groups. It was equally apparent that the specialist 
demands were rarely viewed as crucial. When we inquired directly about the .. 
relationship between collective bargaining and specialized teacher . roles, we 
found first that teacher organizations have a great deal of difficulty 
supporting the interest of specialists. Different itypes of specialists have 
direct interests and problems and thus cannot generate cohesive support for 
particular proposals. At least as important as this divergence in interest, 
however, is the fact that regular classroom teachers tend to resent 
specialists, whom they see as having protected, less dep^anding, and less 
productive jobs. Moreover, they find that specialists in funded categorical 
programs (e.g., special education teachers) benefit from negotiated salary and 
fringe benefit-increases but are not subjected to the same risks of job loss 
from declining enrollment. 

Second, we learned that— contrary to our expectations— the specialist, 
teachers themselves tend to be less active and influential in teacher 
organization policy formation than regOlar classroom teachers. We had ^ 
expected that, since specialist teachers are frjeer to move about the schools 
during their work day, anr'sTnce they have an'opportunity to interact with 
each other and with other .teachers more frequ]sntly, they would emerge as 
leaders within the teacher organization, making up for their small number^ by 
serving crucial functions within the teacher ^union. Instead, we discovered' 
that, largely because they think of themselves as already having left the 
tedious rigors of the classroom, the specialists do, not frequently seek or 
acquire leadership positions within the teacher organization. Thus, they 
invite the union to byp&ss their complex and varied interests in order to vji^ 
basfc benefits for the majority of regular classroom teachers during contract' 
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negotiations. Subgroups of influential specialists were formed in two of our 
case districts, Houestead and Thresher. In/both cases coaches formed a caucus 
within the overall teacher organization, and they useil their influence with 
parents and school board members to further their special interest in^extra ^ 
>duty salary items as well as the general iMerest of the teacher contract. 
However, in cases where specialists had no strong external constituency, they 
were unable to form a viable caucus and their %icial interests were not 
pursued with vigor at the bargaining table. 

Our third discovery about the plight of specialist teacher roles was 
equally surprising. Ue found that administrators are also disinclined to 
strongly support special working conditions for specialist teachers. When 
asked about specialises' demands, school managers indicated that . supporting 
their needs and demands tD^de thi* bargaininig process more difficult to ^ 
control. If specialists, for example, are granted planning or conference time 
during the regular school day, union negotiators understandably insist that 
the school district must be prepared to give teachers planning periods. 
Unless managers have solid reasons for granting special working conditions to 
some employees and not to others, and unless they are prepared to^ fight for 
those special conditions throughout protracted and often tense negotiating 
sessions, they will simply be abandoned in favor of a homogeneou^ set of work 
rules for everyone. 3 . / 

We are forced to conclude that there is a serious and perm^knent 
contradiction between collective bargaining and the creation of specialized ' 
teacher roles in the school. We see a future in which economi,'c hard times 
will fall more heavily cn specialist programs (unless they ar^ protected by 
statutory requirements or funds) and the good times' will be Absorbed more 'by 
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the regular teachers than by the specialists. Thus, we see a steady drift 

I 

away from the use of categorical specialists to carry on the instructional 
program of the school. The exceptions/ of course, are specialists who are 
funded and specifically required by law. For these specialists, however, we 
see continuing tension and frustration in their efforts to collaborate with" 
regular classroom teachers, who will resent their protected status and their 
"cushy" jobs. 

The minimization of work effort. A third mechanism by which collective 
bargainine is redefining teachers' job responsibilities is less formal but no 
less powerful than the resistance to specialization and the separation of 
legular frora extra duties. That is the periodic pressure on teachers to 
minimize their work 'performance in order to brihg pressure to, bear on managers 
during the negotiating process or during other times of labor unrest. While a 
fair amount has been wr^itten in the last few years about the disruption in 
educational, services created by strikes and other overt work stoppages by 

I t 

\ 

teachers, little has been done to examine the impact on teacher work 
performance of the negotiating process itself. In our sample districts, we 
were repeatedly told that while negotiations are it?- progress, especially if 
they are prolonged, there' is a general increase in tension between site-level 
jcanagers and rank-and-file teachers. These tensions are ^generally focused on 
teacher demands for work rule changes and are frequently accompanied by a 
' feeling among teachers that they should refuse to cooperate with managenent 
■ goals and ampng managers that they cannot afford ^o give teachers their 
, unequivocal support. We do not have clear indicators qf the extent to which 
these feelings actually altfer day-to-day work pepffcmance by teachers, but the 
depth and intensity of the feelings is undeniable. 
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Not counting strikes (which occurred in two of the eight districts we 
studied intensively), ]arge numbers of teachers in fully half our sample 
districts engaged in some sort of protest or demonstration activities aimed at 
communicating -their feelings of frustration to school board and/or community 
members. The nature ;f these protests varied from informational picketing and 
speaking it board meetings to so-called working to rule by refusing to 
undertake any activities or abide by any deadlines not specifically required 
by contract. In one case, we witnessed a Torm of organizational civil 
disobedience in which the teachers met their classes but refused to teach on 
one day a week. Strikes, while dramatic, are usually over in a matter of 
days. This sort of sinunering discontent and protest typically lasts for much 
longer—for several months in some of our district's. During such a period, 
communications between staff are disrupted and program planning typically 
stops. While every school district reports increased cooperation and a marked 
reduction in tension once a contract has been signed, these reports highlight 
th-^ disruptive impact of the negotiations process just as much as they 
underscore the positive contributions made by reaching contract settlement. 

T^nrifineies Toward rhance In Teacher Work 
As a general tendency, unionization has accented the rationalization of 
tasks and close supervision of teacher role performance thus highlighting 
laboring aspects of ceaching rather than the skilled craft, professional 
service, or artiscic components of the work. In stying this, we do not mean 
to denigrate. teachers, teaching, or unions. We intend the word "labor" as a 
des^criptive term not a value Judgment. As described more fully below, we use 
labor to refer to a parti 3ular kind of work activity not to characterize 
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workers.** Teaching, like many other jobs, involves a mixture of labor, craft, 
professional, and artistic work activities. This was true before the advent 
of collective bargaining.' It remains so now. However, in changing the ways 
in which teachers engage in their work and relate to others in the schopl, 
collective bargaining has highlighted laboring activities and deemphas^zed 
other types of work. 

,' 

Thft StruGb iir*> of Teaoh-ing Work 

I 

School teaching isluni-que work involving many activities not found in any 
other job. It is illuminating, however, to compare the activities of teachers 
to those of other workers. Although there are many different ways to classify 
organized work activities, all jobs have two-characteristic features. First, 
eveny job has some system of "task definijtion" to specify the particular 
activities workers are expected to perforjn. And second, all haye some sort of 
"oversight mechanism" for monitoring the berfonnance of these tasks. By 
distinguishing among various "ideal type" \alter natives for defining tasks and 
overseeing worker performance, we can develW a framework for comparing 
teaching with other types of work in societyV 

Task Definition . There are two basic approaches to task definition. 

Some tlsks are structured primarily through "rationalization." That is, 

1 1 \ 

specific tasks are pre-planned (by either manages or the workers themselves) 

and then undertaken as a patter of routine er^ctment of "standard operating 

procedures." In other job settings, however, tad^cs are primarily "adaptive"— 

requiring extensive accommodation to unexpected o\ unpredictable elements 

within the work situation. In this case, the task\definitions cannot be 

embodied in a pre-planned program. Instead, the emphasis must be on 

: / \ ■ 
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responding to conditions arising on the job^ exercising proper judgment 



flexibility in the performance of needed tasks. 

nversight Menhanisns . Monitoring or overseeing workers in the 
perfoniance of their tasks is also typically structured in one of two basic 
ways. Some jobs" are subjected to direct oversight either through close 
supervision or through strincent reporting requirements. Workers are 
monitored by assessing how they perform required tasks. In other jobs 
oversight is indirect. Work,ers» preparation and skill~that is, their 
abilitv to perform the work—are the prime considerations. In the first case, 
the work itself is "inspected." In the second, the work frequently goes 
unexamined while the workers are "licensed" or certified to perform the work 
on their own. 

The criteria used to evaluate these two different types of work are quite 
different. Licensed workers are expected to have at their disposal a set of 
learned techniques for perforr.ing needed tasks, and they are held accountable 
for the care and precision with which they apply these specialized techniques. 
Whore work is inspected rather than licensed, however, a worker* s 
cooperativeness, dedication and overall level Qf effort, ar^ ;:2en as the prime 
considerations. If special skills or techniques are required, managers are ^ 
expected to guide workers in their application through direct supervision and 
critical review. 

As indicated in Figure 6. A, four distinctive work structures are created 
when the basic task definition systems and oversight mechanisms are combined. 
"Labor" (upper left cell in the figure) is the term which best describes those 
work settings where tasks are rationally planned and oversight is undertaken 
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Figure 6* A 

Task Definition and Oversight Structures 
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by direct supervision and monitoring of workers. As used here, the word 
"labor** has a special meaning. All jobs involve labor to the extent that they 
all require an expenditure of effort directed at task accomplishment. In this 
sense the word labor often is used more broadly than we intend here, to 
describe any job requiring concentrated effort and attention. The word labor 
is also frequently used as a terra of denigration~to label some jobs as 
"merely labor." VJhile this usage captures the important sense that laboring 
jobs have limited technologies, it deflects attention away frqm the important 
structural and organizational differences between labor and other types of 
work. Laboring is not distinguished by its association with "low-level" jobs. 
It is rather the rationalized and pre-planned character of the tasks involved 
and the direct inspection of how those tasks are performed which uniquely 
distinguishes labor from other ways of structuring work. While low level jobs 
are more frequently subjected to close scrutiny and supervision, there is no 
intrinsic reason why high status jobs cannot also be so structured. William 
H. Whyte's nrrranization Man paints a picture of the carefully planned and 
closely supervised work we are calling "labor" being performed by people 
holding executive job titles but confronte*^ with a social ethic which 
"rationalizes the organization's demands for fealty and gives those who offer 



it wholeheartedly a sense of dedication in doing so. . . 

Loyalty and insubordination are the most important concepts in evaluating 
laboring work. It is very important for laborers to give allegiance to the 
organization for which they work and to respond energetically and promptly to 
directions given by superiors. This need for loyalty arises because laborers 
are not expected to take personal responsibility for the overall purposes 
toward which their efforts are being directed. As Frederick Taylor's 
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Principles of Sclenti fHn Management makes abundantly clear, it is the 

nanager, not the laborer, who must decide when, how, and for what purposes 

work effort should be directed.^ The worst offense of a laborer is 
insubordination to a supervisor— not inadequate results. Laborers need to do 
what they are told to do, when they are told to do it. If the result is 
unproductive it is the manager's, not the worker's, fault. 

Craft workers (upper right cell of Figure 6. A) differ from labor workers. 
These workers are generally freed frDm direct supervision but held responsible 
for selecting and applying appropriate specialized techniques to their work. 
They are expected to know how and when to apply these techniques in order to 
realize the goals or objectives of the work. In place of direct supervision, 
craft workers are licensed, certified or otherwise explicitly identified as 
having special abilities. Managers (or clients in the case of craft workers 
who operate on a direct contract basis) establish the overall objectives of 
the work, but once the craft specialist takes an assignment he/she is expected 
to carry it out without needing detailed instructions or close supervision. 
Licensure has become public policy in many craft areas because incompetent or 
unscrupulous craft workers are difficult for unskilled clients to recognize. 
Thus the watchful eye of the state is often substituted for the f.aYSat, gBPtor 
of the marketplace when technical competence is crucial to adequate task 
performance. 

Precision and competence are the basic ^crifieria used in the evaluation of 
craft work. The care and precision with which craft tasks are performed are 
of utmost importance. Craft workers are even expected to risk insubordination 
toward their superiors in order to competently execute techniques required by 
their craft. While laborers are not expected to know when or how to perform 
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particular tasks without direction from supervisors, craft workers are deemed 
incompetent if they are unable to recognize which techniques to use in the 
performance of particular tasks. 

The rationalization and planning of tasks are important in both labor and 
craft work structures, but they take very different forms. For laboring work 
rationalization is conventional and refers to flftaodardization of procedures or 
anenificitv of managerial directions. For craft workers, however, 
rationalization is technical and refers to the exPfiPtjige of the worker or the 
appronrlateness of the methods being used. For laborers, standard operating 
procedures are right because they are standardized. For craft workers, by 
contrast, they are standardized because 'hey are accepted by the craft as 
technically correct.^ As Parsons has noted, Weber's failure to understand 
this difference led him to an inadequate conception of modern bureaucracies— a 
conce-ption that did not adeqOately account for the expert professional or 
craft employee, or their work roles in their organization. 

Professional Nworkers (lower right cell. of Figure 6. A), like craft 
workers, are expected to possess a set of specialized techniques. Where 
professional work differs from craftsmanship, however, is in the way tasks are 
recognised and defined. While both craft and professional workers are 
expected to be able to competently perform specialized tasks, professionals 
are expectedto analyze or diagnose situational factors and adapt their working 
strategies to the true needs (not just the expressed wishes) of their clients. 
A craft worker has to know whether a particular task iiaQ be performed and how 
to perform it. But a professional is responsible for deciding whether the 
task should be performed. As craft worker, a surgeon should know how to 
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perform an operation; as a professional he/she should know whether or not it 
is actually needed by the patient. 

Responsibility and malpractice are the key elements in evaluating 
professional work. Professionals are expected to be competent craft workers 
and apply their competence responsibly. Professional responsibility involves 
considering the implications of choosing a particular course of action, 
resisting interference and pressure from superiors or outsiders, and accepting 
personal responsibility for the outcome. Thus, while the worst criticism to 
be leveled at a craft worker is incompetence, malpractice is the appropriate 
label for inadequate professional work. Malpractice differs from incompetence 
in two important ways. First, even if the execution of a task is completely 
competent, a professional worker is guilty of malpractice if it can be shown 
that the task was unnecessary or inappropriate to a particular case. Second, 
in cases of malpractice, the judgments of peers within the profession, rather 
than supervisors or other superiors are recognized as most important in 
determining whether the work was properly executed. 

We have given the label "Art" (lower left cell of Figtire 6.A) to work 
characterized by both adaptive task definitions and direct monitoring of 
workers' activities. Although artistic work may require a high level of 
technical skill, the social organization of this type of work is not based on 
the particular skills to be utilized in its execution. Artists are recognized 
in the products they produce and by the quality of their engagement in the 
work itself. While competence in applying specific techniques may be 
important, it is not the ultimate concern in the execution of an art. Artists 
are expected to rise above the limits of established conventions when 
necessary, and to develop novel, unconventional or unexpected techniques. 
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Like professional workers, artists are expected to be flexible and adaptive in 
defining their work responsibilities. Like laborers, however, artists are 
monitored and evaluated directly—by assessing whether their work is engaging, 

exciting and creative. 

The key concepts for the evaluation of artistic work are sensitivity and 
frivolousness. Whereas the professional is required to be responsible, the 
craft worker to be competent, and the laborer to be loyal, the artist in an 
organizational setting is called upon to be sensitive to the need for 
integrity, creativity and spontaneity. Artists are frequently granted a great 
deal of autonomy in order to allow for the exercise of this artistic 
sensitivity. There is no such thing as malpractice for the artist— only 
frivolousness and a refusal to enter fully into the creative process. Art 
work requires dedicated and serious effort. Loyalty to pre-planned 
institutional programs, a basic requirement in laboring work settings, is 
often the enemy of great art. 

The works of solitary artists (like novelists or painters) are evaluated 
' through inspection and critical review by individual consumers, or by editors, 
juries, and reviews in journals and newspapers. Organized artistic ventures, 
such as the design of a building or the performance of a play are closer in 
form to teaching. Here the creation of an artistic masterpiece depends 
heavily on adequate coordination or direction as well as sensitive review and 

critical evaluation. 

The work structures presented in Figure 6. A are "ideal types" in the ^ 
sense in which Vleber used that phrase.8 Real jobs will always involve a 
mixture of labor, craft, art, and professional work activities. Abstracting 
these four ideal types is helpful in the interpretation of teacher 
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organizations and collective bargaining in two ways, however. First, by 
applying these analytic distinctions to teacher work, wp are able to show the 
relationships between teachers' specific Job responsibilities and the control 
and supervision systems utilized by school administrators to oversee their 
work, second, we can also interpret the personal stresses and organizational 
tensions that arise when workers are confronted with multiple job 
responsibilities falling into several 'different ideal types simultaneously. 
When, for example, teachers are on lunchroom duty or are asked to report 
student attendance to the school office, they are performing tasks which " 
closely fit the ideal definition of labor. No special skills are presumed, no 
advanc^ed training for this work is offered, and the work is expected to be 
performed in strict accordance with pre-planned guidelines. How r ese tasks 
are generally defined and supervised is quite different from such craft or 
artistic tasks as planning curricula, leading discussion, or instructing 
students. If, however, either teachers or their supervisors come to see 
lunchroom duty and attendance taking as the model for all teaching work 
responsibilities, we can expect substantial changes in how other tasks are 
'defined and how day-to-day working relationships are structured. Similarly, 
if teachers and/or their supervisors come to believe that all work activities 
are (or should be) essentially professional, craft, or artistic in character, 
^ pressures for organizational and Job performance arrangements reflecting these 
assumptions will follow. 

<» 

The impact of teacher organization and collective bargaining on public 
education can be interpreted from the perspective pf the four ideal type- work 
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structures described above. .The evidence shows that the influence of labor 
relations on teaching work transcends the typical statutory mandates to 
bargail ojTer "wages, hours ar|d conditions of employment." Moreover, it is not 
accurately captured by such flip generalizations as: "they're like truck 
drivers now," or "it's liki t|ie difference between slavery and freedom." 

Both rajbionalization (preplanning and routinization of activities) and 
inspection (close monitoring of teacher work performance) tend to b« supported 
by the evolution of formal labor relations. Rationalization has been a major 
goal of organized labor. "Getting things clear" has been one of labor's 
answers to the perceived abuses that led teachers to ganize. Uhen teachers 
began to perceive a fundamental conflict between management interests and 
their own, they started to demand protection. Manager/ft-eciprocated with 
demands for r.ore explicit "management rights." The resulting redefinition of 
rol.es has had substantial rationalizing effects. In Tipid Village six of 
thirty teachers were arbitrarily dismissed." The notification produced instant 
unionization with a sharp and immediate change in teachers' perceptions of 
themselves. Within less than a week compliant • helpmaidens becane insistant 
rule definers. In that district, unilateral management judgments and 
particularistic .(teachers read "capricious") treatment of employees is no 
longer permitted. 

In many districts desire for participation in resource allocation and 
educational program definition have given a powerful impetus to militancy. In 
these districts greater rationalization of the work is a response to 
longstanding teacher complaints that managers have poorly allocated school 
resources.' As a principal in one well-off suburban district noted, "This 
place is a luxury liner . . . dead in the water." In that district, the 
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organization of teachers was motivated less by salary and benefit 
considerations or the need for grievance arbitration than by teacher demands 
for kreater influence over the educational program. 

Wile greater rationalization has been stimulated by teachers' attempts 
to protect ttremselves^cl OS inspection of teachers' performance has resulted 
from management responses to unionization? Inspection is a natural reaction 
when workers are resisting management' control, where Jobs have been 
rationalLed, and where the technology of the work process is weak— that'^^jjl 
in situations where. the relationship between workers and managers is tense and 
it is difficult to determine how hard an employee has worked solely on the 

basis of measured outcomes, 

\ ' .in. 

Althougti both craft arid labor conceptions of teaching have received, Oroad 

support by eciucators,- the labor definition is morje. compatible with collective 

bargaining, iraft conceptions, which encourage, rationalization through 

"^ioproved tfechn\.ques rather than cLose inspection, rely on teacher training to 

assure the development of needed skills and on licensure to guarantee that 

i 

schools of- education teach those skills. But in the workplace managers can 
respect these crWt conceptions only if they atje confident that predictable 
results follow from the use of these techniques and that workers are /not "gold 
bricks" unwilling to do their assigned work.^ Widespread doubt /about the 
eff/icacy of specific techniques, when combined with a lack of confidence in 

tMcher dedication! has encouraged managers to feel that the school 

S 

pfeeran— not the skill of individual teachers— j.s What counts. Nationwide 

! 

Concerns about student achievement have created doubts about teacher 
Jsompetency. The JlfiM-JLodi-lifflfia makes the typical argument: 
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Incompetent teachers wind up in the classroom because the 
. state sets vlrfcuallv p n »ta"dapri pf nftrformanee. Most 
candidates become teachers after obtaining state 
certification, which simply means that the lege student 
passed the required number of education, cpufcses at an 
accredited college or university. 

University degree requirements and teacher licensure were keystones of the 

•craft movement" in teaching. They were used to break a political- patronage 

system which subordinated teaching skill to political party allegiance, But 

these requirements are no longer viewed with confidence by school managers 

faced with rebellious teachers openly asserting the legitimacy of their own 

self interests. ""^ Inspection is a natural management strategy and the 

redefinition of teaching as labor an inevitable result. 

Labor relations also encourages inspection through the grievance 

mechanian. By making adjudication depend ofn explicitness of supervision and 

exactness of contractual work rules, grievances make close inspection of Job 

performance necessary. Furthermore, laboh relations makes the teacher uhion 

leadership more open to the idea of inspection. As AFT president, Albert 

Shanlcei* (Interview, ^981.) puts3,^urreiit pressures for educational vouchers 

— — " ■ " 0 

and tuition tax credits require union leaders to: 

turn around to the members and say, '♦Look, you may not like 
evaluations, you may not like testing,\you may not like to 
do things that will involve some discomfort. It may. involve 
for some people (not a great many, but for some people), a 
loss of position. It Cay involve a good many things. But 
unless we in the public schools respond in a very strong and 
obvious way, a way which is viable to the public, a way that 
turns around the present weaknesses and balance; then at the 
■ end of the decade there is going to be no such thing as 
public education left in this country." ^ <' 

ThP tlaohani^ma for Rat ^n"a^^ nation and InaPectlon 

Figure 6.B Summarizes the ways in which current labor relations practices 
in education support a laboring conception of teaching. As indicated in the 
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figure, contract language, social relationship changes, and new political - 
decision-making mechanisms' within the schools each contribute to the 
rationalization o/ teaching tasks and encourage increased inspection of 
teacfier Job /performance. 

The Contract . As indicated in the first row of the'fi-gure, three aspects 
of typical teacher contracts encourage rationalization of the woi*k. First, by 
specifyinc hours and duties, contracts encourage the general industrial 
society drift .from "mission jounded". work to "time-bounded" work, As 

Burnstein put it, . ^ ^ * 

*■ • 

Fron the Olduvai Gorge to'the spinning jenny, in both ^ ' ^ 

prinitive and pre-industrial societies, man's work was • 
task-oriented. He picked nuts' and berries until a 
sufficient number had been gathered for the meal; he hunted 
until, the kill was mad^; he tended the cows until the 
inilki;nG was done; he worked fron dawn to dusk in the harvest 
and hardly at all ir) the winter; and so on. He often , 
measured time by the task. ... 

In the last two centuries, at first in Europe and by now in 
much of the rest of the world, work has become 
time-oriented. It has been divorced from the task. For 
tjiose who are employed the amount of work to be performed is 
endless. . . . "^ime is traded for money. 

t.'hereas the "school day" has always been time bounded, the teach«^r«s day has 
been ambiguous. Classes begin and end at set hours but an undefined duty 
extends beyond those hours for grading and preparing lessons and non-class 
interactions with students and parents. Through collective bargaining, 
' teachers have asked that previously undefined hours and duty requirements be 
specified-when teachers are to be on campus, in class and when they are to be 
available for after-school activities, meetings with parents, open houses and 
the liken 
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figure 6, B 
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How Labor Relations Supports Labor Work Structures 
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As we previously no^d, contracts formalize the distinction between 
teachers "regular" and "extra" duties. Regular duties 3re largely limited to 

1 \ 

classroom instruction while extra duties cover most extra curricUar and 
student supervision responsibilities. By making this Reparation t?bvious 
contracts enc6urage teachers to narrow their sense of responsibility for 
outcomes and concentrate on explicitly stated.li.A. , rationalized) tasks. 
Less rationalized, spontaneous, and extra-curricular forms of teacher-student 
interaction receive little support from contract language and are so low that 
the teachers are frequently observed turning them down. 

A; third contribution of contract language to rationalization arises from 
■ the propensity for negotiators to develop elaborate procedural rules to cover 
all adjustments in teacher job definitions and assignments. By expandiftg 
requipuents for notification, consultation, atid review of work assignKents 
(through lay-off and transfer policies, curriculum planning councils, etb.) 
contractc encourage planning and rationalization for every aspect of a 

teacher's job* ' 

As indicated-in Figure 6.B, the primary motivation for using contract 
language to rationalize tasks rests with teachers who perceive rationalization 
as a mechanisr. for seciuring and protecting their; interests. By contrast,! 
l^iispection is a management concern. Three elements found in most contracts 
support increased inspection of teacher job performance. 

First, because arbitration proceedings require school aite managers to 
show a contractual basis for their orders and to show that they have enforced 
the same work rules for all employees, itrlfiVflnfifi ClaUSes encourage inspection 
of teacher job performance. Grievance threats force management to give 
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attention to situations that they .might have preferred to ignore. Since 
managerial time and attention are scarce, the ability to file a grievance, is 
a powerful attention getting device. Grievances are communications 
mechanisns. They display discontent, point to problem areas in the district, 
and particularly in smaller school districts, quickly gain the attention of 
the superintendent and the school boarrt. Thus the existence of grievance 
nechaniscis encourage closer inspection of teachers at the expense of other 
iaanat;eraent functions. 

Managers are ^also motivated to inspect teacher job performance because • 
contract administration requires standardization of practice in all buildings 
and classrooms.'''* As principals come to accept their role as contract 
administrators, they also tend to adopt a diminished definition of management, 
confining their oversight to work rules explicitly set forth in the contract. 

Contractual specification of teacher evaluation procedures encourages 
inspection by linking evaluation more closely with discipline and discharge. 
Quite apart from the matter of difficulty in dismissing teachers, collective 
contracts have changed the definition of legitimate causes for dismissal. 
Judgments of technical competence or personal adequacy by superiors have been 
replaced by a factual assessment of whether a teacher did or did not follow 
rules. This objectification of evaluation standards separates the substance 
of teaching from behaviors for which teachers are subject to discipline and 
discharge. In the celebrated case of Cyril Lang, an English teacher in 
Rockville, Maryland, a suspension for misconduct and insubordination was 
ordered because Lang exposed tenth-graders to Aristotle's Iflfiiififl and 
Machiavelli's The Prince — books not on the approved reading list. To school 
officials, the issue was not learning but whether rules were followed. A3 
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superintendent Edward Andrews said, "I donH know whether Lang is right or 
wrong about the books, but in a public school systera, you have to have 
reasonable procedures to determine what is to be used and the superintendent 
has to uphold then."^^ 

The Lane case clearly illustrates the application of laboring standards 
to the evaluation of teachers. If teaching were considered otherwise, 
different standards would have been applied to the case. For instance, if 
teaching were treated as a craft, the question would have been whether the 
children learned not whether orders and procedures had been followed. If 
teaching was viewed as an art, the assignment of Aristotle and Machiavelli 
might be subject to criticism, but the improvement of instruction, not 
employee discipline, would have been the central concern of the critics. If 
teaching was viewed as a profession Lang's selection of material for his 
courses would have been recognized as something only other English teachers 
(i.e., other professionals) could adequately evaluate. 

Teacher union response to abuses in evaluation has been to insist upon 
narrow standards and explicit procedural due process. Teacher organizations 
also supply vigorous representation for nearly all teachers who are evaluated 
harshly, especially those who are subjects of disciplinary action or 
dismissal. We found no instances in which support for procedural due process 
was denied to a teacher, even those who have been judged by fellow teachers to 
be'^^ncompetent. Procedural standards in and of themselves have become an 
important value for teachers. 

The SoQial Qrrani zation . As shown in the second row of Figure 6.B, 
changes in the social organization of the school resulting from teacher 
organization and collective bargaining also contribute to rationalization and 
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inspection of teachers' work. In some respects these social system changes 
are more dramatic than those resulting from written contracts. As one 
national teacher organization staff member told us, "schools changed a lot 
when senior teachers shifted from bringing the younger ones into line with 
what principals wanted to adopting the ideology that any grievant is right." 

With the arrival of the Second Generation school districts, contain two 
distinct social organizations— each competing for the loyalty and cooperation 
of teachers. An administrative organization led by the superintendent wants 
teachers to adopt district goals as their own and to pursue those goals 
diligently. A teacher crganization led by the union president or staff 
executive, needs teachers to be willing to challenge the legitimacy of 
management directives and perhaps even withdraw services if a suitable 
acconnodation to their demands is not forthcoming. The integration of these 
two social systems is accomplished largely by rationalizing each of them. • 
Rationalization in this case means closely circumscribing the powers of each 
system and emphasizing the importance of formal "official" interpretations of 
all rules and organizational practices. One result is that principals face 
sharply increased pressures to treat all teachers alike, and teachers find 
that "peer-pressure" from colleagues becomes very intense whenever tensions 
between the teacher organization and the school administrative system are 
high. These pressures are kept under control by formulating explicit rules 
for behavior and encouraging all teachers to follow them closely. 

While competition for teacher loyalty encourages rationalization, the 
ne,^d for both social systems to demonstrate their vitality and power increases 
the level of inspection. Administrators feel a great need to show that they 
are willing and able to monitor, and enforce the rules governing teacher 
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behavior. At the sane tine, although they often do not recognize it, teacher 
organizations need to call attention to the behavior of their members. As 
teachers try to show that they are serious about demands for improved working 
conditions they invariably go out of their way to attract attention to their 
work. Teacher organizations will o ften publ icly remind members to "work to 
rule"— doing only explicitly mandated tasks. In 1980, the House of Delegates 
of the Los Angeles teacher organization opted for this strategy by voting to 
recotiiner.d that teachers refuse, "extra volunteer work at their school site 
until the present crisis is past."^^ 

The right to grieve has encouraged teachers to rely on the power of the 
teacher organization to resolve work-related problems, thereby strengthening 
this new authority system at the school site level. Grievances utilize a 
connunications system that often bypasses the building principal. Among the 
■ teachers we studied^ using the grievance process is generally the first 
expression of militancy. 

Rationalization of teaching work is further encouraged by surprisingly 
strong pressures for the homogenization of teacher job definitions. Both 
teachers and administrators have generally come to believe that collective 
bargaining requires identical working conditions for all teachers. Among 
teachers this pressure stems, in part, from a suspicion that administrative 
attempts to differentiate work roles are aimed at controlling teachers rather 
than inproving education. In large measure, however, the trend toward 
homogenization springs from the political structure of teacher organizations 
and from the dynanics of co.Uective bargaining. As noted in the previous 
section, the contract demands and proposals of specialist teachers are 
frequently put forward in initial proposals but rarely embodied in completed 
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contracts. ^Specialist teachers generally lack political influence within 
teacher organizations and thus cannot' advance their interests relative to 

those of other teachers. 

Labor professionals also contribute to both rationalization and 
inspection of teachers' jobs. Because they have a communication network that 
extends across district boundaries, labor practitioners' beliefs tend to be 
shared in cany districts. Representatives for teacher organizatipns, school 
administrator groups, and school boards associations, along with numerous 
labor consultants, frequently suggest contract clauses or master contracts, 
and rationales for why they should be adopted. Teacher organizations, 
particularly those affiliated with the NEA, have becun to engage in 
coordinated bargaining in some districts-seekjtng to establish a common 
working condition for all teachers in a cluster of school districts. 

Ilore important than their contributions to the spread of rationalized job 
definitions, is the encouragement given by professional organizers, 
negotiators, arbitrators, consultants, etc. to closer inspection of teachers ^ 
work performance. These professionals generally bring with them the ethos and 
assumptions of private sector labor relations. Within this frame of 
reference, workers are thought to be motivated primarily by salary incentives 
and to need close supervision in order to work productively. In schools, such 
a view encourages principals to believe that classroom observation and teacher 
evaluation are primary vehicles for controlling educational outcomes. 

The overall impact of these various changes in the social system of the 
school can be summarized in terns of changes in the roles of two groups of key 
actors: principals and teacher organization leaders. For school principals, 
collective bargaining has meant giving greater attention to the aspects of 
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their work captured by the terms "manager" and "supervisor." These two 
concepts have received increasing attention in both professional and scholarly 
circles since the advent of collective bargaining. The widespread use of 
"management by objectives" (I-BO) techniques, and recent enthusiasm for 
"clinical supervision" are perhaips the most obvious indicators of this new 
emphasis. As managers, principals are expected to help rationalize the 
teaching process. As supervisors they are asked to increase the level of 
inspection in the system. Evidence of these new role expectations for school 
principals is reflected in the opinions of 1,500 school board members who in 
substantial majority (63 percent) felt that collective bargaining would force 
school districts to adopt more effective management and bud-jeting practices, 
to be more informed about school operations (65 percent) and to take a more 
aggressive role in planning, goal setting, and the like (78 percent). ""^ 

Thft Polltif'al System . Though economic factors are important » it has been 
obvious fron the outset that public sector labor relations are more political 
than economic. Some of the political aspects of teacher organization and 
bargaining are highlighted in the bottom section of Figure 6.B. 

Achieving a satisfactory contract settlement in education depends heavily 
on the ability of each side to form and sustain strong political support 
coalitions. While solidarity within labor and management groups is necessary 
for effective bargaining, it has become increasingly clea?- that attracting and 
holding the support of politically active members of the public is a critical 
element in creating serious pressure for accommodation to bargaining demands. 
While the economic interests of teachers are real, they can bring almost no 
economic preisures to bear on management to settle. Moreover, managers have 
political survival and personal pride—not economic benefit— at stake in 
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trying to resist teacher demands. Previous research suggests, and our field 

data confirm, that citizen support (especially in the matter of voting for 

school board members) sets the overall direction for school policy. '''^ 

Enhancing the importance of political coalitions in school labor 

relations ^s a breakdown of what Meyer and Rowan call the "logic of 

confidence. """^ They argue that schools have traditionally operated on the 

basis of ^ritual" classifications rather than c-losely inspected work 

perforaanc^s. Thus, for example, special requirements for credentialing 

mathematj^s teachers are scrupulously followed— but then almost no attention 

is paid to what they actually do once .certified. Ritual classification is 

applied to both students and teachers. It enables schools to assure 

themselves of at least the appearance of success by simply declaring that 

teachers are fully-certified or that students have "passed" from one 

classification to another. Maintenance of these ritual classifications is 

perilous, however. Meyer and Rowan argue that they can be sustained only 

through a "logic of confidence," As they put it: 

Parties bring to each other the taken-f or-granted, 
good-faith assumption that the other is, in fact, carrying 
oHt his or her defined activity. The conmunity and the 
board have confidence in the superintendent, who has 
confidence in the principal, who has confidence in the 
teachers. IJone of these people can say what the other does 
or produces, but the plausability of their activity requires 
that they have confidence in each other.'' 

By fornalizinc conflict, labor relations makes this logic of confidence more 

difficult to sustain. Our data suggest that school board suspicion of teacher 

dedication and loyalty, and consequently an interest in the inspection of 

teacher work, is easily triggered once bargaining has been institutionalized. 

School managers are fond of saying that teacher unionization robs them of 
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their ability to manage. That is importantly wrong. The politics of 
unionization force? school managers to act more like managers than they ever 
have. They are forced to plan programs more carefully, inspect how well 
teachers execute these plans, and give a more detailed accounting of both to 
school board trustees. Unionization has made it more difficult, however, for 
school administrators to socialize teachers, to create internal cohesion 
within school sites, and to rely on loose inspection systems based on mutual 
confidence. 

There are two other aspects of school politics which interact with labor 
relations to encourace the adoption of a laboring conception of teaching. One 

ft 

is the emergence of teacher organizations as lobbyists and major political 
contributors at the state and federal levels.^ In appealing to state and 
federal policy makers for support, teachers have endorsed the belief that 
education can be rationalized and controlled through program structures, 

V 

funding catepories, and proced^iral regulations. While this belief, taken by 
itself, would tend to support the craft rather than the labor paradigm, it has 
interacted with a second factor— a widespread demand for accountability and 
assessment underlying the "politics of evaluation" which has dominated most 
recent state and federal initiatives. The interaction between teacher power 
and evaluation politics has led to a climate in which state and federal policy 
frequently encourages compliance rather than excellence, maintenance of effort 
rather than appropriateness of service, and following guidelines rather than 
responding to needs. 

The political dimensions of public school labor relations are best 
summarized by noting that political influence depends about equally on 
generating group solidarity and winning elections. Rationalization of 
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teaching helps to create solidarity within both manager and teacher groups, 
llore importantly, it facilitates a sense of commonality between educators and 
citizen groups or public policy makers. In the present climate of 
accountability demands and weakened confidence in the schools, promises of 
closer inspection of both teacher and student performance are important in 
winning election to school boards and other education^olicy bodies. Teacher 
organizations are vitally concerned with both solidarity and election winning. 
They have influenced numerous local and state election outcomes. They have 
recently become visible in national politics. There has, however, been a\^ 
significant realignment of coalitions_ln the Second Intergenerational Conflict 
period, which is sometimes perceived as a backlash against teacher involvement 
in politics. 

pV^^nrrPR in Hapaf>pr1al Work 
Hot suprisingly, changes in managerial work take plkce in concert with 

those in teachei^ work. For managers, and particularly school principals, 

'i . - 

there. is also a tendency toward rationaliztion, formalization and 

specialization of daily operations. The changes in managerial authority that 
flow from the bargaining table are much more significant to the operations of 
school districts than they are the economic conditions of employment. As is 
illustrated in the passage of labor relations from one generation to the next, 
the tension between managerial discretion and teacher autonomy and security is 
a permanent fixture of labor relations. . 

The most obvia..is feature of this tensioi, is the redefinition of the means 
by which managerial authority is expressed. There is a clear embrace of 
rule-based management and a consequent diminution of the importance/of either 
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chartsnatic or autocratic leadership. In cbntrast to what tjhe literature on 
i>ureaucracy leads us to expect, this change, when applied to the school site 
level, has not produced a comfortable relaxation and the self-assurance that 

obtains in rule-bound bureraucracies. This is largely the case because the 

- it 

rules invoked concern procedures, and are curiously silent an the production 
or enhancement of education. Thus, the rules operate as coji'straints. Site 
principals can be criticized, even fired, for failing to abide by and enforce 
the r\i\e3. But they cannot educate using the, rules, because the rules are not 
standard operating procedures for' "production" but standard operating 
procecures for organizational maintenance. This is the case because in the 
Second Generation laanagernent's. goal is to prevent the scope of bargaining from 
broadening to encoapass the substance or tichnologj' of educatloTfrrboth theae^ 
being protected as a "management prerogative." Principals and teachers too 
must lool: elsewhere for the ability to forward education, and great ambiguity 
and frustration about what to do accompanies the Second Generation of labor 
relations, when contracts are established and rule enforcement taken in 
earnest. In the Second Generation the teachers come to believe that 
managerial authority ought to be expressed in rules. The site managers are 
looking for other ways to run the organization. In the Third Generation, 
managers, too, cone to believe in rules, and the transformation of that belief 
into action is the substance of the Second Intergenerational Crisis. 

A second product of the tension between managerial discretion and teacher 
autonomy and'' security is the change .in the criteria for a "good" manager. 
This central aspect of the changing relationship between managers and teachers 
has been noted throughout the preceding chapters, and there seems little need 
to ejjpand on what his already been «aid. To reiterate briefly, in the -Second 
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Generation, managers accept the criteria that containinc conflict within the 
organizational shell of the school district is a highly important criterion 
for good .mangenent. Peace claims a higher value than productivi^y.. Howev<ir, 
the criteria change as the generations change, and tluring the Second 
Intergenerational Crisis, managers risk being "soft on unions" if they appear 
to want labor peace. too much. 

^ Third, the continuing tension produces a continuing struggle f or J.oyalty. ' 
Both the school district and the teacher organization require dedication, 
support aiid sacrifice in jsrder to achieve their ends. But loyalty in this 
case is not a sirap3.e-eho-J|ce between one organization" and the others. Teachers 
remain detiendent on the district for their livelihdod and their occupational 
identification. Teacher organizations depend on fiscal, and hence the 

political viability of school districts in order that they may possess 

\ 

something for which the jenployees can bargain. School districts require a 
large measure of unsppkejn devotion to duty on the part of their teachers, that 
which has been referred jto as the psychologycal cotitract. School operations, 
in large measure, depend on the recognition of inter defjendency. As Johnson 
put it in her study of collective bargaining and principals, "Teachers could ' 
not be effective in their classrooms without fair and balanced class 
assignments, while principals could assure order ^in school only ip teachers 
upheld administrative rules and' policies. Principals could not superivise all 
the activities in the school and instead, granted teachers co^nsiderable 
discretion. in their work'."22 The interdependency between the teacher 
organization and th^5 sch|ool clistrict brings iOco being what the labor 
relations literature ca^ls "limited warfare, but still, the manipulation of/ 

s / ■ 7 

those aspects of the retauionship that are compoflTtive and those aspects whic|i 
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/are cooperative makes the process of "leadership substantially more complex and 
frequently frustratme. 



Miihiial Str ahPfTV and^ Adaptation 

I 

We learn in the Second Generation tha t teachers and adminis trators do 
mutually adapt: they cope, they strategike and they work to maintain and 
strengthen their cpalitions. 



How one cojei/ is often a function of acculturation, 'he ideological 

! ,1 

affront of the flj'st Inter generational Period of teacher activism and 
militancy is nore* acute in locations without a union culture or tradition. As 
we not'ed in Chapter III, the ease with which teacher organizations,were 
accepted in blue collar towns was usually substantially greater than in 
professional class or rural communities, l/here teacher organizations have 
been established long enough, as in New York City, principals were often 
fomer nenbers and leaders of the teacher organization, the legitima(^y of 
which is unquestioned. ^3 

The extent to which one has to cope de]iends, of course, on the strength ' 
^of the teacher organization_at the building level. Only about 50 percent of ' 



our survey districts had building representatives at each school site, and the 

I 

interviews reveal^djehenally-that these persons were not particularly well 

trained or active^ One will recall the Illinois district in which the 

superintendent has simply been able to ignore the ynion except at negotiations 

time, and the site prinei^s have remained active iyi ^utilizing a committee 

structure for academic gove/ n a nc c a n d jHfmeva^rton— a structure of the 

■ • / ■ / / 

principal's own choosing, /the level of coping is strikingly different in 

■ / ' '' ' I 

schools with strong building • apresentatives. ' 

/ ■ ' 
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Other than the obvious reduction of personal rancor, and the mutual 
adoption of social amenities in conversation and manner; the most universal 
coping mechanism for site administrators has been learning the rules of the 
new system. The curve varies greatly from school district to school district, 
but principals learn how to operate under collective bargaining because they 
isust learn/ One's performance in contract performance inevitably becomes one 
of the spoken or unspoken criteria by which principals are evaluated. In one 
case district. Boulder City,. 8 of the 11 principals were removed from their 
positions over a five-year period because the superintendent did not feel they 
were administering the contract with the toughness and uniformity that he 
wanted. Expertise in the law and its application, knowledge of the norms for 
bargaining, a perception of the consequences of different actions, and 
knowledge of the opposite parties— all these are acquired relatively quickly 
by principals, who by-and-large do not like the experience, but learn to live 
with it. 

Strategies . After administrators learn to cope, they learn to 
strategize. They strategize, in part, to regain influence at the site level. 
Two main mechanims are used. The first is selective enforcement in which the 
operating rules become more lax than the official rules' for people who are 
otherwise cooperative. The second is reciprocity. Just as district-level 
labor relations proceeds on the basis of interaction and matching the changes 
given by the other side, similar changes take Place at the site level. The 
introduction of the manager's goals into labor relations has been found in 
earlier studies and in this one. Kerchner's investigation of community 
colleges found their presidents making conscious use of incidents in contract 
administration to further their own goals, to change the strategic balance for 
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the next round of negotiations, or to circumvent the union. Johnson 
divided the principals in her public school study into aggressors, defenders 
and reciprocatoj^s. In sunnary she commented, "the reciprocal strategy was most 
consistent with the interdependent character of the school organization and 
with^he notions of shared management central to collective bargaining. 
Hovjever, the effectivness of this strategy depends in large part on 
maintaining a staff that share common goals and on being able to shape school 
site practices without interference from the district level union 
officers. In this study, the movement toward the Second Intergeneratianal 
Conflict and the Third Generation are embodied on district level management 
becoming aggressive in its strategy. Site level strategy was often at 
variance with the district level and reflective of the need of site managers 
to maintain their existence in more than one coalition. 

Coalitions . Coalition management is of the utmost importance. 
Understanding that the coalitions will change, or will be challenged as the 
generations pass is the first lesson. Different actions are required of 
principals- and superintendents in each generation. As we noted in Chapter II, 
dui*ing the "First Generation the principal is a part of a coalition with the 
teachers against the superintendent, largely over flexibility at the school 
site. Principals .and teachers are also in coalition against parents over 
control at the school site. These two coalitions are manageable so long as 
the parents remain relatively quiet and so long as the coalition against the 
superintendent does not become openly rebellious. During the same generation 
the superintendent dominates his coalition with the board and needs no 
assistance in the relationships with teachers and principals. 
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Then comes the First Intergenerational Conflict. The site principals' 
best prescriptive is to lie low. The essential organizing conflict between 
the teacher organisation, the administration and the school board cannot be 
solved at the school site level. The most successful of the principals are 
prepared to suffer a certain amount of social estrangement from their old 
close relationships and still maintain a public acknowledgement of "when this 
is all over, we still have to work together." Superintendents .face 
particularly severe pressure. Only in rare instances can they join a 
coalition with the teachers to, in. effect, support their organization. They 
^^n great danger in putting the best face on teacher organization actions 
because they do not control potential excesses of the teacher organization in 
the future. However--, the greatest danger they face is to appear too 
repressive or unreasonable to the rebellious public. If they wish to continue 
their enployment in the district, they must appear capable of ending the 
conflict when the time comes that the public, and school board grow tired of 
it. If the superintendent becomes the symbol of the district's intransigence 
and its inability to extend legitimacy to the teacher organization, the 
superintendent cannot survive the First Intergenerational Conflict. 

The Second Generation presents the most severe test for the site 
principals. Opportunities for .coalition, and with whom will vary from school 
building to school building. In situtions in which there is strong and 
popular building leadership among the teachers, the principal can form a 
coalition with the teacher leader. If there is no teacher leader, or an 
impotent one, the principal can continue with his former coalition with the 
teachers as a whole against the parents. If the teacher leader is both strong 
and rebellious, then the principal faces a serious problem. Coalitions with 
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parents are seldon sufficiently potent to tame a rebellious teacher. The only 
remaining avenue is to form a conservative coalition with the superintendent 
(in which the superintendent dominates) against the teacher leader. This may 
assure support and job security, but it provides no relief from continuous 
tension and conflict at the site level. We experienced this open rebellion at 
the site level at Thresher, and the experience was unpleasent for the 
principals involved. 

The superintendent's coalitions in the second generation are clear, and 
ultimately fatal. In order to maintain order the superintendent must form a 
coalition with the teacher leadership. At the same time, a coalition must be 
maintained with the school board in order to dampen potential criticism in the 
corinunity. The superintendent cannot maintain the three coalitions 
simultaneously . As we noted in'Chapter II, they are incompatable. The 
Administration has found that the rules which abide within the labor contract 
are potent devices to regulate the behavior of their Site principals. The 
Administration is also joined in coalition with the teacher Leadership against 
Citizen rebels essentially in support of the present board composition. 
Meanwhile the Administration remains aligned with the Board against the 
teacher Leadership in the standard labor relations coalition. The 
Administration also is aligned with the Board against rebellious citizens. 
The appearance of coalition with teacher leaders becomes suspicious. Citizen 
rebels use the real or imagined relationships in coalition ACL as an 
organizing point. Our suspicion is that the Second Intergenerational Crisis 
is inevitable; that sooner or later the Citizen rebels will gain sufficient 
popularity to become members of the school board and change the 
Adninistration-Board dominant coalition to an Board-Citizens coalition in 
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which the reformed Board dominates the superintendent and perhaps changes the - 

C 

person occupying that position* 

Yet, we know from our field observations that Second Generation 
accommodations with the teacher Leadership can last for a long period of 
time. Three .arrangements appear to be productive of a long Second Generation. 
The first is discretion. Contacts between labor and top administration are 
quite careful and private. Official contacts between the school district and 
the teacher organization are kept to the operational level and undertaken 
through a subordinate for labor relations. In these situations, the 
superintendent usually maintains distance from the negotiations and contract 
administration processes. Second, superintendents engage in c5p^,sn 
discrirji nation. They maintain that certain issues or topics can be discussed 
with the union leadership informally, because they are areas of mutual benefit 
(eg. integrative bargaining). Others may not be informally discussed because 
they involve areas of substantive disagreement between the Board and the 
teacher Leadership, and when there is a subscantive disagreement, the 
Administration must side with th^ Board, thus preserving the 
Administrative-Board coalition. Third, superintendents can prevent issues 
arising for Citizen rebels to exploit. They can respond to specific, 
complaints, smooth differences and embrace potential opponents. Clearly, 
though, the strategy is only partly effective, severely constrained by the 
organizational resources available to respond to different demands. 

Eventually, we believe, the strains become too much, and the Second 
Intergenerational Conflict takes place. 
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VII 

THE third' GEHERATIOH AMP ITS ALTERNATI V E S ^ 

IP ^ 

Thus far in considering development of labor relations we have treated 

» 

progression through the generations as if it were inevitable. It is not. VJe 
believe that our data and the logic of our theory demonstrate that passage 
through the generations as we have described them is highly likely, but there 
are alternative possibilities. There are indications that some school 
districts in our study, have either become stalled in one of the generations 
for such a long periocl, or have deviated from its descriptions so 
substantially that the theory of generational development is of questionable 
applicability to them. These outliers in the data are interesting, as deviant 
cases always are, because they help illuminate the conditions that produce 
unusual social situations. ^ 

Of raot'e universal 'application, however, is ^he second topic of this 
tjhapter~the Third Generation, itself. Assuming thac the generational 
progression continues as we have hypothesized, what does the future hold? 
Our scenario for the Tnird Generation forsees a tightly controlled, explicitly 
policy orientecl school organization, a state which poses, opportunities and 
potential problems. 

T h9 Third Generabion 
Ue have called the Third Generation the era of negotiated policy. The 
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evidence from our study sites prompts us to conclude that the Third Generation 
results from an incompleteness in simple good faith bargaining as a means of 
enp],oyee representation in education. In Chapters II and III we traced the 
rvise of teacher discontent in the First Ganeration as teachers organized and 
. ^^gave voice to their feelings. The symbols of discontent were "injustice" and 
"dignity". Some of the threats to dignity and injustice Vere answered by- 
teachers gaining the legitimate ability to represent themselves— to make 
contracts, and to include procedural due process protections in those 
contracts. But part of the original discontent was not resolved through the 
collective bargaining process. This unresolved aspect , of teacher dignity had 
to do with legitimacy of teachers acting as representatives for their clients, 
the students* 

The question of teacher client interest has never been cleanly addressed. 
Teachers historically have been expected to act in the best interests o^^-their 
students, and the literature on teaching as an occupation shows that teachers 
draw their most important occupational rewards from the interactions they have 
' with students J Yet qrganizational authority for teacher as client 

representative has always been lacking.' Formally, schools are bureaucracies, 
and unions or no, they distribute authority as such. The nature of teacher 
influence is coramonly taken to be higher than that accorded by their 
bureaucratic position, a function of respect for their^ expertise or the 
organizational structure of schools* As Bidwell puts it, teacher autonomy is 
a^'function of the relatively isolated position of classrooms and other 
instructional units. ^ Still, teacher authority has been contingent on a 
revokable license from management, which itself operated within tolerances 
granted by the community. 
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Collective bargaining W9S established within the framework of the formal- 
authority system of schools, not its informal but powerful influence 
structure. As Lortie explains: 

• CW]e cannot conclude that collective aggressiveness 
legitimates individual ambition; group activity to raise 
salaries is not the same as individualistic attempts to 
raise one's standing. ^ . 

Bargaining statutes were, in fact, designed to preserve the formal structure 
of authority and protect it against expansion of teacher self-interest persued 
through bargaining. Host statutes severely restricted the scope of ■ ' 

bargaining, the issues over which bargaining was permitted. In California, ^ 
the entry into collective bargaining itself was prompted by two court 
decisions that drastically broadened the scope of bargaining under the state's 
meet-and-confer statute. School boards and administrators' supported the 
collective bargaining statute partly because it contained a clause specifying 
the subjects of bargairiinc.** Even in non-statutory sCates, suph as Illinois, 
the recognition agree.nents between teacher organizations' and -the district ' 
specify the limits to bargaining. This situation established the Second 
Generation struggle over the scope of bargaining, and* in so doing it made 
collective teacher representation of child interests organizationally suspect. 
Teachers continued to express themselves in child interest language, but they 
were less seldom believed. Teacher "quality education" proposals were 
interpreted to us by school board members and administrators as job protection 
boondoggles, and efforts to involve the union in inservice education as a 
powsr grab. 

Teachers were trained by their, own organization and by management that 
the conduct of education and the formation of policy was a management 
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prerogative. Uanagement's activities reinforco the idea that it must protect 
the "right to set policy" and that the way tc do this is to negotiate over as 
little as possible. By« protecting the buW^ratic structures of policy 
determination from direct influence '-y collective bargaining, school 
executives and teacher leaders alike perpetuated the myth that bargaining was 
largely a procedural transformation removed from the essence of sducation. 
Yet, as Chapter VI indicates, the assertions by labor and management and the ^ 
web of policy designed to kegp collective bargaining from influencing 
educa^onal policy has been almost wholly a failure. The public comes to 
believe that collective, bargaining is having an effect on education, and that 
teacher self-interest is unbounded, and the Second Intergenerational Conflict 

takes place* . . ^ 

The 'Third Generation comes about when the teachers for their part agree 
on a need to support the general good of education and of the enterprise. 
They abhieve the ability to operate in the Third Generation when the 
aembership.reaiizes that its economic well-being and occupational. status are 
dependent on a perception that they are doing a good job, are competent and 
have the best interests of students as their ^interests. Teachers are ready 
for the Third Generation w!:ien they understand that what the public thinks 
counts, and the public is ready to -accept them when they believe that 
'"teachers want what kids need." • 

- ■ Uanagement enters the Third Generation. when it realizes that important 
school policies are made through collective bargaining, despite the best 
efforts to sepa^'ate policy from the bargaining process— to operate the school 
' district around the contract. Likewise, management comes to realize that 

'bargaining in public education fundamentally involves pol:^tical exchanges 
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rather than economic ones, and that in order to maintain political support, 

the enterprise of education must appear robust and effective. 

> 

The irony of the transformation into the Third Generation is that it 
bseins with the allegation of low productivity or improper self-interest on 
the part of" teachers and a politically generated movement^ to back management 
in-regaining control. Yet, the implementation of Third Generation bargaining 
invQlves legitimation of the teacher organization's role as a representative 
of the teacher interest in representing the clients of education. 

Thus in the Third Generation there is^an explicit" joining of bargaining 
and policy. For its part, management frequently signals the entran6e into the 
Third Generation by expanding the scope of bargaining, the first expansion 
coming in teacher evaluation clauses. ^It does this by becoming the 
aggressive party at the bargaining table, coming to negotiations with an 
--agenda of iteras- througH" whicft it attempts to exercise nanagerial control over 
the organization, llanacenent has always been interested in raodifications of 
the contracts cleaning up language that is cumbersome' to implement, and 
eliminating substantive or procedural requirements that were found to be 
disadvantageous to the administration'. However, in th"e Third Generation, 
nanageiaent treads into areas that it would "have avoided a few years before, 
preferring to have handled in defci3i,on arenas removed from collective 
bargaining. Bargaining and the labor 'contract are perceived as integrated 
into' the web of decision arenas thav. havf come to include the administrative 
machinery, the school board, the legislatures, and teacher elections. 
Interestingly, the teacher org*snization participates in all of these to one 
degree. Third Geijerati on" bargaining is an acknowledgement that the teacher 
organization does have access to the decisional aijenas in which policy ^ 

• < ^' ' 
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decisions are made. 

* What direction will teacher bargaining take? We believe thaji there are 
some general trends toward tight control, centralization and uniformity, but 
that there will be important district-specific variations depending on the 

perception of the technology of education and the level of trust .between 

\ 

teachers and the administration-board coalition. \^ 

The general trends derive from the fact that labor relations is always 
environmentally driven. Employees and managers use bargaining to respond to 
those decisions that are important and which they believe can be resolved in 
that forum. For instance, during the 1960s relatively few teacher contracts 
had provisions for reductions in force. There was no need to address the 
question of laying off 'teachers because schools were growing. Since 1971, 
however, a substantial percentage of teacher contracts have come to 
incorporate reduction~in-f orce agreements, which specify the criteria (largely 
seniority) and procedures that will be used for firing teachers v;hen 
enrollments decline. ^ In simil-ar fashion, our field research at the turn of 
' the 1980s revealed greet managerial interest in teacher evaluations, the 
procedures to be used for transferring teachers from one school site to 
another, and in discipline policy for students. 

Vie expect the immediate future to continue to concentrate on tight 
control. There has been a clear emergence of goal-based management- in the 
literature and direction of education administration, and in the political 
structures surrounding education.^ The use of organized interest groups, 
which are outcome oriented, continues, and the demography and finance of 
public schools suggest that the level of slack resources will not be high. 
Allocation decisions will thus be both carefully watched and sharply fought. 
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School manageiaent, having recognized the teacher contract as a control 
mechanism, will become more willing and perhaps eager to advance an explicit, 
tightly-coupled control over school organizations. This relationship will 
extend to known and expressible behaviors of teachers— work rules including 
the tine and behavioral requirements for teaching, the procedural 
requirements, and the expected outcomes. 

Still, it seeras to us, that within this general trend there is 
substantial room for variation from district to district, and perhaps within 
the institution of public schooling as a whole. These variations will turn^on 
two factors: the extent to which there is an acknowledged belief that there 
exists a known technology of learning, and the level of trust between 
management and labor. Acknowledgement of a technology does not necessarily 
imply that the technology of education be elegently or even accurately 
described, but only that there be a wide-spread belief that such is the case. 
Belief in a technology is most likely to be a national phenomenon, requiring a 
pervasive and somewhat permanent definition to good practice. Levels of trust 
in teachers, though related to national levels of feeling about public 
employees, are more likely to vary from school district to school district. 

There are four possible Qombinations of high and low trust and known and 
unknown technology, as illustrated in Table 7.1. Each of these combinations, 
tends to advance a particular aspect of teaching work--art, labor craft or 
profession--as described in Chapter VI. This does not mean that any form of 
work comes to eclipse all the others, for as we have noted earlier, all work 
is a combination of all four elements. However, the relative strength of the 
particular work element is advanced or retarded according to the combination 
of trust and technology assumptions incorporated into the bargaining process. 
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Both the formdl and informal aspects of the organization are affected. 



Table 7.1 

RELATIOIISHIP TO BARGAIUIHG COHTEXT AND DEFINITIONS OF TEACHER WORK 



TRUST 



TECHNOLOGY 
Known 



Unknown 



Low 



Formal organization 
supports, "labor" 
through work rules; 
Informal organization 
supports "cottage 
craft"' through 
exceptions negotated 
at school sites* 

Formal organization 
supports "labor" 
through work rules; 
Informal organization 
supports "underground 
art" through work- 
place autonomy* 



High 

Both formal and 
informal organizations 
support "craft" 
through negotiating 
standards f controls, 
and worker entry and 
trai ning. 



Both formal and 
informal organizations 
support organized "art" 
through negotiating 
procedures for peer 
review and teacher 
work involvement. 



If there is a known technology, the development of standard procedures 
can be expected in order to implement that technology. Standard procedures 
are embodied in specified curricula^ work rules, schedules, standard 
diagnostic routines and subsequent rules for student placement, and in 
general, set responses to conditions specified in advance. 

If the perception of a known technology coincides with low trust, then 
the labor aspects of teaching will be accented by the formal organization and 
its rules. Closer supervision of work can be expected along with a more 
highly standardized curriculum. One can also expect a more explicit division 
of labor among Job categories, and a more specific direction of operations by 
administrators. Teachers will be responsible for the faithful rendition of 
the curricular material, but they will not be responsible for its success or 
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failure* 

It is important to note that the level of trust associated with a 
laboring definition of teaching need not be directly associated with relations 
between the school administration and the teachers. In fact, most of the 
advance of accountability standards, minimum competency testing and similar 
measures has been the function of legislative i^itervention. 

Even when there are strong external pressur^ howeve^, there is often a 
counter tendency at the school site and classroom levelsl We have labeled 
this tendency "cottage craft". It exists through informal and often 
counter-policy arrangements among teachers and between teachers and 
administrators. The essential nature of cottage craft is an agreement that 
certain rules and procedures, which are part of the formal laboring rules can 
be broken or avoided if the standards of the craft are thereby advanced. 

If trust is high, and the technology is known, craft organization can be 
advanced. Teachers are granted autonomy over the choice of techniques they 
apply to a range of educational problems. They are expected to be able to 
choose between a range of treatments, and to have independence in doing so. 
Two aspects of trust are necessary for craft organization to persist. The 
first is trust in the competence of teachers, and the second is that teachers 
will not take unfair advantage by using their craft for .self-interest. 

If there is no strong, accepted technology of education, then there will 
be a tendency for schools to accent those aspects of teacher work that involve 
response to situational problems and discovery of interesting and valuable 
approaches to learning by engagement rather than preplanning. These 
approaches are what we have called art. 

The low technology/low trust condition (the lower left hand quadrant of 
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Table 7.1) presents a particular contradiction between the formal organization 
and its informal substructure. If trust is low, the demands of the school's 
external environment are for laboring standards just as they are in the case 
in which the technology, is high. This is the case, because the only form of 
control that can be expressed in a low-trust situation is control over the 
work process. Time has been traded for money. Confidence does not exist that 
teachers are competent or eleemosynary enough to perform without being 
watched. The informal organization of schools, however, recognized that the 
procedural rules and the formal curriculum does not, in itself, teach. 
Teachers gain islands of autonomy, either through agreements with their site 
administrators' that they need to be left alone to respond to the current 
problems or by using the procedural due process guarantees in the labor 
contract to prevent the administration from interfering. V/e call this 
tendency "underground art." 

As is the case with cottage craft, underground art may e.^xtt in an 
environment of low trust, but is is not advanced by the policies and structure 
of the official organisation. Organized art, which is represented in the 
lower right hand cell of Tab]^.1, requires policies that allow the hallmarks 
of art, such as peer review. This discrepancy is a serious one because the 
standards for employee evaluation in a laboring work structure are based on 
compliance with rules. Evaluation is inevitably connected with employee 
discipline and discharge, and in such a setting it is not likely that one 
employee would subject himself or herself to the criticism of another. Nor i3 
it likely that criticism would be freely offered. To do either would be 
risky, signaling either incompetence and weakness or lack of support for 
fellow teachers. Also, if there are no policy provisions for the advancement 
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^ot teaching as an art, then there is no organized training in the use of 
artistic techniques, such as criticism. 

»» 

Organized art, as is the case with organized craft, aliens policy of the 
formal organization with that in the informal teaching subculture. Policies 
are advanced for the use of critical techniques, such as peer review, and the 
use of criticism is expected without resort to the threat of discharge. In 
terns of labor relations, teacher contract might well continue to work with 
questions of economic protection and security as do contracts with writers, 

» 

screen actors and journalists, but labor relations would distinguish itself by 
being concerned with the rights of employees to set the goals for work and the 
choice of work procej ses toward those goals. 

Consideration of thi type of work that labor policy should advance is the 
open option of the T.iird Generation of labor relations. Once teachers have 
become openly involved in the setting of policy, and management recognizes 
that labor negotiations is an explicit policy-making forum, the parties will 
have to forecast t,he meaning of the policies that they are changing. The 
consequences for teaching and learning are substantial. 

Deviation Frpr^ Qenera ttonal Development 
In beginning this chapter, we noted that some districts did not appear to 
be moving from one generation of bargaining to another as we would have 
expected. This gives rise to consideration of three ways in which schools may 
deviate from the generational pattern, 

Scenario One: The Declini ng Importanoe of Labor, 

We have seen situations in which the teachers organization appears to be 
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moribund. Earlier, in the desaripuon cf ti:e generational pattern, we alluded 
to districts that had adopted the forro of collective bargaining but none of 
its other characteristics. Those districts remained in the First Generation * 
despite their contracts. There are also conspicuous examples of districts 
which apparently have become fixed in the early Second Generation. They have 
Gained a contract, but it is either 'a highly limited one or it is largely 
ignored. There is little leadership or cohesiveness within the teacher 
organization. 

These are situations in which necessary ingredients for generational 
development were missing. The crucial event that is required to signal the 
realignraent of coalitions did not take place. In the case of the district 
apparently fixed in the First Generation, there was never a sufficient rise of 
reaction against "injustice" or "dignity" to move the teachers to concerted 
activity typical of the First Intergenerational Crisis. In non- statutory 
states, such as Illinois, districts can also be stalled in the First 
Generation because the school board, by its opposition, raises the price of 
organization. 

The most apparent examples of declining union significance take place in 
the early Second Generation. The union is establi^ed, sometimes strongly, 
but the organizational support that is necessary for its maintenance is never 
put in place. Boulder City, in part, represents such a condition. The 
coalition between the teachers, teacher leaders and administration, which we 
view as prototypical in the Second Generation, never comes about because one 
of the coalition partners is not motivated to join. 

In the case of Boulder City, the radical leadership of the union, 
necessary for its early organizing and success was never replaced. External 
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assistance from the state teacher's organization was never replaced by 
internal solidarity between the rank-and-file and the teacher leadership. The 
teachers lacked a creditable strike threat, and at one point vfent for a year ^ 
without a contract when an agreement could not be reached. For several years, 
thgre was no necessity for the administration to enter a Second Generation 
coalition with the teacher organization for no such coalition was necessary in 
order to maintain labor peace. 

# 

This pattern of activity is' not unusual for weak unions in the private 
sector. They go through the motions of representation, and they may provide 
significant welfare benefits for employees— pension plans, representation in 
infrequent grievances, and continued contract negotiations. But no one would 
describe such unions as being important determinants of either the policies of 
the firms for which' they operate, or important determinants of their 
production technologies. The contracts they negotiate confona to patterns and 

wage scales set by others. 

In schools that follow this scenario, teacher organizations are involved 
in relatively few areas of concern, and not particularly potent in those in 
which it is involved. The teacher organization has a stable position. It is 
not being threatened with disestablishment, but it has little access or 
influence, either. The vital communications networks within the school are 
controlled by the administration, and the teacher organization is not called 
on to involve itself in such. It becomes functionally separate from the 
process of determining the social order. 

Scenapto T""' T^e No n -Rstablishmfiiit or Di5e?t - ,a<?Ughia?nt of Vn i PnS 

Although it did not happen in our study sites, there is always a 
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possibility of union disestablishment. There are two types of possible 
disestablishment— both of them external to the school district. The first 
cones about throueh repeal or drastic alteration in the state statutes that 
permit bargaining. The second takes place because a forceful alternative to 
union representation gains popularity among teachers. 

Legal disestablishment is a constant fear of teacher organization 
leaders, and with good reason. Attacks on publio sector bargaining laws are 
frequent. In California, for instance, there has been a bill introduced to 
repeal the Educational Employment Relations Act in every session of the 
legisla,ture since the act was passed in 1975. 

V/hile teacher unions in elementary and secondary education have faced 
hostile legislation, they generally hav6 not faced strong alternatives to 
collective bargaining as the main means of Achieving their goals. There have 
been occasionally successful attempts to form "house unions" or other 
domesticated forms of teacher organizations, which are not really independent 
organizations at all, but extentions of the administration both forwarded by 
it and protected by it from outside interference. But these are minor and 
inconsequential. There has been nothing resembling the contest between 
different means of faculty influence that is represented in higher education. 
In colleges and universities, the contrast between powerful faculty senates 
and faculty unions is quite clear. Occasionally, when the senates are well 

established, both^an^ be vital simultaneously, but more frequently there is a 

\ 

contest between the two. 

The only widespread organization in elementary and secondary that 
presents a broad organizational challenge to one of the two major teacher 
organizations, is the Professional Educators Association, an anti-bargaining 
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grqup, which has unsuccessfully competed for representational rights* The 
difficulty with senate type arrangenents in elementary and secondary education 
is that they have no historical or legitimated place in school organizations* 
Although senates typically have no wage setting power, they have enormous 
influence over operations and policy which schools call management 
prerogatives* The statutes that legally protect public sector bargaining 

4 

generally do not allow or encourage alternate forms of representation* 
California's statute allows consultation among teacher organizations and the 
administration, but such consultations occur at the option of the 
administration, and those provisions of the law have been little used* 
nowhere has there appeared a popular alternative, although alternatives have, 
in fact, taken place* 

Soenario ^hv9.ei Chantrint; the Form of Teacher Or^nizatioas 

Alternative forms of teacher organizations appear particularly likely to 
form in the First Generation and in the latter part of the Second Generation* 
In the former case, they take a decidedly non-union, and sometimes anti-union 
appearance* In the latter, they embrace the form\and ritual of collective 
bargaining, but rely on other means to gain their ends* 

In Chapter III we cited examples from our field study of schools that had 
formed vigorous, influential teacher organizations that did not engage in 
collective bargaining. Most notable among them was the Illinois district with 
a full-fledged faculty senate, which'' the'' administration and faculty agreed 
virtually ran the educational program of the high school district. It picked 
the curriculum, had recommenddry power over staffing, and maintained access to 
the school board members independent of the administration* 
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Ue found a somewhat parallel situation in a Second Generation California 
district in which the teacher organization, which was well established before 
the State's 1975 collective bargaining law. It entered collective bargaining 
and also maintained a vigorous policy representation of its members through 
interaction with school board, parents, and the administration. Clearly, the 
organization engages in bargaining, but only part of the bargains are entered 
into the labor contract. 

This kind of relationship is generally popular with the administrp.tion 
and the teacher leadership bec:iuse it accords high status to teachers and 
leaders along with low levels of overt conflict. The key to being able to 
maintain such a relationship is to avoid the appearance of an improper 
coalition. As one will recall from Chapter II, the late Second Generation is 
char*acterized by two coalitions. In the first coalition, the administration 
and teacher's organization are joined against the improper outsiders, 
particularly upstart citizens and "radical" board members. At the sane time, 
the superintendent is forced by job role to be a coalition partner with the 
school board against the union. These positions are incomparable because the 
superintendent cannot be aligned with the school board in one coalition and 
against them in another. Continuance in the late Second Generatl^on is thus 
predicated on the ability of the superintendent to carry on these 
relationships without appearing to do so, of giving the appearance of doing so 
without having violated the bounds of coalition behavior. 

To an extent, one can avoid the appearance of being involved in coalition 
behavior by preventing controversial issues from being brought forth by 
adopting superordinate goals or by negotiating between the two coalitions 
oneself. The first is the "smoothing" approach to organizational conflict 
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advocated by human relations management experts. The common techniques are to 
prevent issues from becoming public by responding to thism at early stages in 
their development. In terms of the governance paradigm in Chapter V, such 
smoothing activity v;ould show the administration actively involved in 
answering parent complaints before they became the source of either issue 
formation or organized dissatisfaction. Administrators also control the 
arenas for conflict, access to them and the types of issues that can be 
presented af« any arena. By preventing issues that divide the two coalitions 
froK coming into open debate, the superintendent can avoid the appearance that 
coalitions exist at all. In using superordlnate goals, superintendents create 
important coraraonweal goals for the institution so that individual and subgroup 
interests are Subordinated. Superordlnate goals are highly effective in 
bringing school districts together, but they are far from automatic. We found 
one non-union district which had adopted a superordlnate goal of achievement 
in reading, but only one district. The single dominant goal, which charms 
management strategic planners, often alludes educators simply because school 
politics exist largely because there are real differences about what the goals 

of schools should be. 

The ability to a^opt these means of maintaining the First or the Second 
Genexation in part depends on the hostility or munificence of the environment. 
Dayid Morton's analysis of our California data shows that conflict among 
unionized districts was largely a function of how difficult the environment 
was. Districts with declining enrollments and severe financial stress were 
more prone to have labor strife— impasse, grievances, strikes— than were other 
districts.*^ 

The second means of perpetuating the Second Generation is for the 
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superintendents to take on the role of negotiator, not nr.cessarily the 
district's labor contract negotiator but the person who leads through solving 
problems between defined interest groups. As Cohen and March put it: 



First, he attempts to mediate disputes between the interests... 
and help them find mutually satisfactory agreements. In this 
activity he is a faciliaTOr of compromise or invention. Second, 
he supervises the implementation of the agreements, serving each 
of the interests to the degree specified by the bargaining outcomes. 



The difficulty v;ith this conception on a permanent or structural basis is that 
each competing coalition requires the superintendent's loyalty, and tjhe school 
board coalition in""particular feels that its position is the only legitimate 
one. 

So, it is our expectation that unless the culture of the community is 
such that an alternate form of teacher organization is brought into being that 
the touGhness of the environment and the perceived illegitimacy of the teacher 
organization as they deal with policy matters will eventually force the 
district into open conflict over the relationship of the teacher organization 
to educational policy in the district and set the stage for the Third 
Generation. « 
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South Garfield is in many ways typical of small older districts with 
homogeneous community cultures which have been called^upon to respond to 
' collective bargaining. Teacher-district relations in such communities were 
conducted for years on an informal basis; respondents still remember with 
varying degrees of fond nostalgia the time when the district was "like a 
family," the time when labor relations were inthe First Generation.' 

Although many of those interviewed in the district (administrators, 
several board members and a few teachers) say they would be much happier if 
collective bargaining could be rescinded, most are resigned to its reality. 
They accept the teacher association to the extent that they feel the 
organization is, in matters of salary and benefits at least, the legitimate 
avenue of voice for teachers. Still, howeVer, there is great uncertainty 
about the best way to conduct labor relations in the district. The old way, 
which was based'on informal discussion between teachers, administrators and 
board members with a clear understanding that "the board had the final word, is 
no longer acceptable. Alternative ways of relating have proved difficult to 
develop. Even in a situation not characterized by high conflict, or .conflict " 
sustained for a long period of time, trahsformation from the First^Generation 
to the Second is difficult. The story of South Garfield recounts the 
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adaptation in organizational roles and behaviors that are associated with even 
peaceful passage between generations. In addition, one can find clues to the 
eventual breakdown of the Second Generation, for even though the teachers in 
South- Garfield have been legitimated in their ability to organize, questions 
^out their representation of student and educational interest are already 

being asked. ' .' 

Accommodation to. a new relationship has" been complicated by the arrival 
of a new superintendent, fhe requirement to bargain was largely responsible 
for the resignation of a former superintendent, who was, according to 
respondents, unwilling or unable to cope with the sudden dislocation of 
relationships and management styles necessitated by collective bargaining. 
Tne new superintendent, although apparently accepting the legitimacy of the 
teachers', association,' has suffered from inexperience. Her first year was 
characterized by shifts in management styles and strategies as she attempted 
to define' policies", procedures and ways of behaving which were comfortable and 
effective. The result has been confusion by subordinates, teachers and, to a 
lesser extent, board members, over directions in all areas of district 
operations.' These shifts have compounded the difficulties of labor relations 
by increasing uncertainty among teachers. Citizens and board members have 
spent a great deal of time trying to mediate administration-association 
conflict, soothe feelings and reduce anxieties while, at the same time, cope 
with -uch problems as dwindling "revenues, declining enrollments and increased 
demands for special education.. 

To understand the district, we will examine, first, the district and its 
labor relations history, second, tlje issues involved in settlement of the 
current contract and, third, at the impact oi^ collective bargaining on 
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relationships between participants in the district. 
Thfl District 

"There's a lot of the South in South Garfield," says the new 
superintendent, Marilyn Bennett. The chief negotiator for the teachers' 
association. Sue Baker, whose husband once served a term as school board 
president, tells us that the superintendent had recently been the subject of a 
little gossip because she walked into a local pub unescprted; such behavior is 
not acceptable in staid South Garfield." 

The community was formed in 1888 and the school district, which shares 
the city's boundaries, soon thereafter, after neighboring Garfield passed dry 
laws and sent saloon keepers south. South Garfield incorporated In order to 
have its own dry laws and send drinkers into unincorporated territory. 

City old timers report a relatively recent change in the character of 
South Garfield. While population has remained stable, at about 23,000 people, 
apartments have been built in the last seven or eight years and there are more 
transient children in the schools. There are new single family dwellings, 
too. Newly elected board member Nora Sloan, who went to South Garfield High 
with Sue Baker, is representative of young South Garfield families who 
migrated to the town ten or fifteen years ago. The town has also attracted 
upper middle class immigrants who seek good schools for their children. These 
children need extra help learning English; one kindergarten class counted 
eight languages last year. 

The school district in 1979 had a total enrollment of 3,800 students in 
seven schools: five elementary, one junior high and one high school. 
Employees totaled 351, of which 186 were teachers and 14 administrators. 

The school age population has declined dramatically from a high of l»,110 
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in 1971-1972. It is expected to drop to 3,600 in 1980-1981, and the district 
has been forced to merge two elementary schools, a move which prompted an 
unsuccessful lawsuit by parents in 1979. Although total enrollments are 
decreasing, the schools have a relatively high minority population which is 
increasing: 14. 4* of the children are Asian, 10. 5^ are Hispanic, 1.8* Black 
and ,2% Indian. District test scores are exceptionally high. Sixth graders • 
in 197&-1979 scored in the 86th percentile statewide in all subjects except 
math, in which they scored in the 92nd percentile. Twelfth graders were above 
the 94 th percentile in all subjects. 

The district is governed by a five member board which is homogeneous in 
its ethnic makeup and iXi its public voting patterns. Participants, however, 
feel there are sharp differences between board members and characterize them 
as liberal or conservative, generally, it seems, on the basis of their 
educational philosophies. Liberal board members are construed to be those who 
favor experimentation in learning styles and structures, i.e., use of learning 
labs, remedial reading programs and other enrichment activities. Conservative 
board members are those who are apt to allocate funds to basics, often meaning 
not only basic educational programs and materials, but also the other budget 
priorities, such as reserves and plant maintenance. 

Two vacant board seats were up in 1979 and each seat had several 
contenders. The election revealed no issues in the sense that the community 
demonstrated concern for any aspect of district operations, nor did 
ideological issues (i.e., sex education, patriotism) surx'e^ce as they have on 
occasion in the past. 

On the current board, Sloan and Lynn Flory are thought to be quite 
liberal. Two others, housewife Dorothy Tyler and accountant Jim Simpson are 
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considered conservatives. " Newly elected Gordon Wright, a retired businessman, 
is seen as the awing vote. The question of liberalism vs. conservatism and 
associated labels is' an annoying one to those who find themselves 
characterized as' liberals. "That's the way they try to get you in this town," 
said one, "they call you a liberal." The new superintendent was also warned 
by a real estate saleswoman to "walk the fence real carefully between liberal 
and conservative; but when you fall off, fall onto the conservative side. 
There are more of us." 

In spite of its seeming conservatism, one long-time observer of th-j board 
notes a drift over the past thirty years toward a less conservative attitude. 
He believes that present-day boards, perhaps, because of the demographic 
changes in the community, are more likely to bring diverse interests to the 
board. He thinks boards in the past decade have become less business oriented 
in the sense that they spend m of their time not on business related issues 
(e.g., finance, maintenance) as used to be the case, but on instructional 
problems. New mainstreaming requirements for the handicapped. School 
Improvement Programs and state bilingual requirements have changed the 
priorities for present day boards, increased their awareness of instructional 
operations and their interest in progr Tn outcomes. Moreover, because of the 
new programs, there are now, he says, two separate groups reporting to the 
board—the staff and citizen-parent committees. The board has to sift through 
this input and, in the case of conflicting information or recommendation, try ■ 
to "find out where the truth lies." 

Since its beginnings in 1886, the district has had five superintendents, 
all of whom, with the exception of Dr. Bennett worked their way up in the 
district. Bennett's predecessor resigned in 1978. Bennett inherited a number 
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of adninistrative headaches. Excluding problems with collective bargaining, 
which will be explored in detail below, they were: 

-suspicion on the part of the board and involved citizens that. the . 
administration, the former superintendent, was not "open." The quality of 
openness" does not refer to access in this case but to communication. 
According to three board members, the superintendent was perceived as 
secretive and, in fact, did not always give the board the information they 
needed to make decisions. Board members say they often were not informed of 
problems by the superintendent but heard about them from teachers, who felt 
free to approach the board as friends and neighbors. 

-a clouded financif^l picture. The district has long prided itself on having the 
highest test scores in Los Angeles County and the lowest per pupil 
expenditures. After passage of Proposition 13, the school district was unable 
to raise its per pupil expenditure limit and unable to capture additional 
state funding because formulae were based on previous rxpenditures, thus 
leading to the contention that the district has been punished for being 
frugal. The former administration also neglected to make certain hard 
decisions in the f^ce of declining enrollments. One of Bennett's first duties 
was to send RIF notices to 60 teachers. Another imperative was to merge two 
schools. 

-a divided board. Although the South Garfield board is not given to raucous 

debate or rudeness, their lack of unanimity in private sessions seems to worry 
the new superintendent. She has devoted an extraordinary atiiount of time to 
coaching board members and to workshops and study sessions led by experts in 
board-superintendent relationships. 

-low teacher and mid-management moral. The RIFing process led to an exodus from 
the district of young and popular teachers. 

T.at^nr Relations 

Formal bargaining began in the district in 1976 after the South Garfield . 
Teachers' Association (SGTA) Was elected bargaining agent. Prior to that 
time, bargaining was informal and sporadic— the superintendent and key 
adninistrators would sit down with SGTA and California School Employees 
Association and engage in "unsophisticated bargaining," a's one administrator 
puts it. He characterizes those informal meetings, four or five a year, as 
friendly. "There was no formality involved," he says, "we held all tM aces 
and we were never seriously challenged." 

The passage from the First Generation to th*} First Intergenerational 
Conflict began in 1976, when the district negotiated its first contract under 
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California's Educational Employment Relations Act. Assistant Superintendent 
for Business, John Garter, went to the table as chief negotiator for the first 
time, in October, 1976. The teams bargained until June of 1977 and could not 
reach agreement. SGTA asked for a mediator at that point and the district 
agreed. The mediator could not reach closure and the district went to 
factfinding. 

The prime issue, according to Carter, was salary. The prime issue, 
according to board member Flory, was not salary but redistribution of power. 
She claims that the teachers in that first year were reacting to mistreatment 
which teachers. related to her was his habit of misquoting the law— of telling 
them that what they wanted was illegal. And, when they did demand what was 
legally theirs (after they found out that it was) the superintendent was apt 
to try to talk them out of it. For example, one teacher found she had 
pregnancy benefits coming and asked the superintendent for them. He refused, 
claiming that if he granted her request it would Lankrupt the district. 

Teachers involved in the first negotiations claim that the district was 
in the habit of dragging its feet. Whether or not the district did, several 
factors contributed to the slow pace of negotiations. 

First, inexperience on the part of both groups led to reliance on 
outside advice which in turn led to confusion about the purpose and correct 
style of collective bargaining, about how the process should work in South 
Garfield, and about who should be involved. 

The superintendent saw the process as a win-lose situation with teachers 
as adversaries making very heavy demands. The district's chief negotiator, 
Andy Marshall, believed bargainers should try for a win-win outcome. 
Assistant Superintendent Carter claims no one knew exactly which philosophy to 
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adopt and that, although administrators* attended numerous workshops, workshop 
advice proved to be bad. 

Bargaining participants were unclear about who, exactly, should be 
involved in the process. The superintendent and management team took the 
position bargaining should be intensely private, should not be a matter of 
public or media debate and should involve board members as little as possible. 
To their dismay, there was a great deal of movement "behind the scenes." 
Teachers (friends of board members) called board members and pleaded for their 
intervention, and there were "leaks" not only from board members to teachers 
but also from management team members to teachers and board members. 

Board members initially took the advice they heard at workshops to stay 
out of the process and away from the table. Ultimately, however, Flory, 
frustrated by the number of calls she was getting and her apparent lack of 
knowledge about what was really going on, informed the superintendent that she 
intended to sit in on bargaining sessions to reassure the teachers that the 
board did, indeed, know what was going on. The board backed her up, but, 
again obeying advice given them in state workshops, worked out a set of rules 
for board behavior in the sessions. Not only were board members never to 
talk, they were not to establish eye contact with bargainers since to do so 
might indicate approval or disapproval of what was being said. 

The second factor contributing to the slow pace of negotiations grew out 
of the first. As participants in the process grew more confused about their 
proper roles and as negotiation issues seemed more difficult tc resolve it 
seems that administrators. backed away from bargaining. Carter believes the 
toll was heavy, not only in terms of his physical health, but also in terms of 
lost friendships and in terms of the time lost on his regular Job. 
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At this point, in November-'December , 1977 » "the community intervened. 
After interviewing .ohool district and SGTA personnel and after expressing 
concern repeatedly over the months to both entities about the failure to i'each 
agreement, NOra Sloan, PTA president at the time and League of Women Voters 
Education Chair, called a community meeting under the auspices of the LWV. 
Over 200 people showed up, mostly teachers. Charlie Green, the teacher's 
chief negotiator convinced the board to sign a contract retroactive to 
September. 

At this point, the superintendent threatened to resign and the board did 
not attenpt to persuade him to stay. 

Thus did the First Intergenerational Conflict come to an end. It was a 
uild crisis to say the least. After the community meeting, the citizenry and 
board accepted the legitimacy of the teachers' organization. The 
Superintendent, who could not, left the district. His departure and the 
resicnation of Charlie Green made adaptation to second genera«-t oaal bargaining 
relationships very difficult. Primary participants have had to adapt to each 
other over a' broad spectrum of concerns since they are, for the most part, 
newcomers. 
Takinr On Mgm Roles 

The story in South Garfield durii.^ the period of observation is that of a 
se.arch for new procedures, rules and timetable which will allow employees, 
administrators and the board to feel comfortable with each other once again. 
The process was not to be an easy one for the new Superintendent. 

Upon her arrival in July 1978, Bennett faced bargaining issues in the 
form of reopeners. Salary was. the main point of the dispute, with 
negotiations again protracted. The district settled in April, 1979 
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(retroactive to December 1978) on a 4. 5J( 'increase and 20% increase in coaching 
pay only after teachers picketed the district headquarters in April. 

Negotiations for 1978-79 were so lengthy that the next years negotiations 
began almost Immediately. The key demands were: 
-agency shop 

-removal of the no-strike clause 

-new grievance language and ^binding arbitration 

-shorter work year (to 178 days) 

-compensatory time for substituting 

-reimbursement for damage to property 

-transfers based on seniortiy 

-salary increase of J% 

-longevity pay of $200-$250 

-new evaluation procedures 

-rules for .personriel files 

-class size maxima of 25 

The administration's real desire was to come to a quick resolution. To 
that end, the Superintendent offered -teachers a 5% pay raise immediately in 
the hope that salary could be settled quickly and settlement of other issues 
flow equally quickly from that. 

The ploy did not work. Negotiations continued through the summer and 
SGTA asked for mediation in September. At that point, SGTA had increased its 
salary demands po 9.2%, and the district had countered with 6J. Other issues 
had surfaced— SGTA, wanted long term subs included in the bargaining unit, 
agreement from the district not to contract for educational services that 
could be provided by certificated personnel, atid contingency language on 
salaries, i.e., au c.^i fc.-..-ui, to raise salaries during the next two years 
(assuming a three year contract) by percentages equaling increases in state 
funding. 

Factfinding began on November 30. SGTA and district attempts' to reach 
agreement failed because the board, which had lost a member, was split 2-2 in 
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late October over money. Two board members were unwilling to spend the 
$30,000 necessary to bring the salary increase from' 6J{ to 1%, 

The factfinders returned in January with the recommendations that the 
district give a wage increase of 1% retroactive to September 1, that SGTA 
accept the board's class size language, that an annual increment be given for 
20 and 25 years of service (the factfinder recommended 10^ of salary; Bennett 
recommended to the board that it be a great deal more— $250 for 20 years of 
service and $700 for 25 years), and suspension of the no-strike clause during 
negotiations. 

At the beginning of March, 1980, the contract was settled with a 6.5* 
salary increase, annual increment (the Bennett plan), the board's language on 
class size, and retention of a -no- strike clause. 

Behind the formal give and take on the issues lay many problem areas 
which deeply affected management and governance of the district, the tone of 
relationships and group and individual self-perceptions. They were: 

(1) P«>rnflntiQn c-i f-hft nart o f n;^rhiniDants that the nPW SUPerintgndent 
uaa vacllla t , 1nF f i P^ -innipuhal-. weak in her aPProach t,0 t.eachgrs any l GOllQCtiY? 
bargaining. One member of the management negotiating team felt, as did SGTA 
leaders, that she was too giving and trying to be too friendly, "hugging the' 

> 

enemy," in the words of the SGTA's negotiator. Another member of the 
management team saw no difference between the two superintendents— both, she 
thinks, overcontrolled the process, only now "we he.ve to run to mommy (instead 
of 'daddy) whenever we want to do anything at the table." The team's attorney, 
too, criticized Bennett after it was all over for taking too active a role in 
negotiations and for failing to give the team room to negotiate. 

Bennett, however, expressed uncertainties about the capabilities of team 
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personnel and was hampered by a 2-2 board which', on at least two occasions 
would not ratify agreements she had reached with SGTA leaders. Rather than 
"get out in front of my board" she bore the onus for the board's failure to 
ratify. This, in turn, confused teachers who were not sure what her position 
was— she was the teachers' savior at one point and then a loser as the board 
seemed not to back her up. At the close of negotiations she continued to 
recommend a 6% salary increase to the board knowing that only 7* would sa^;isfy 
teachers and thus became their nemesis. The new board chose to go to 6,5% and 
appeared to be the teachers' friends. 

' * Bennett's basic desire was to end contract negotiations as quickly as 
possible. She was consistent in her attempts to develop a sweetheart contract 
with the teachers and consistent in her instructions to site managers to go 
easy on teachers, to manage the contract in a" flexible way. As the junior 
high principal explained, she was, in this regard, the polar opposite of the « 
former superintendent £ he -said, »I like to view the contract loosely because 
it builds good -will to let the teacher have time off for dental work, to cover 
for each other for medical things. The other administrators voted tha| idea 
down when the former, superintendent was here. Then Bennett came and s&id it 
was OK, so the administrators all voted for it. The trouble with being too 
flexible, like letting a teacher go early for a (college) class is that the 
word gets around to other schools and other administrators don't like it." 

(2) s qTfl ^eaderahlD Ghanyft><- manag e ment team nhanges and the Intrus i tt n 
nf external nartles into bargaining. After Green left the district, 
leadership of the teachers' negotiating team was given to Sue Baker, an 
elementary teacher. Marshall's responsibility on the management team was 

■ subject to change by the Superintendent who tended to rely on a local attorney 
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for advice. The attorney was originally "to have acted only in an advisory 
capacity but was brought to the table to negotiate after impasse was declared. 
Both sides felt that negotiations were proceeding in an improper manner. 

(3) a lack of' o n minnn undershanding as to h ow the PrOCegS ahOU l d WQrK t 
Even though the new superintendent demons treated more willingness than the 
former to reach quick accommodation with teachers, participants were no closer 
to a common understanding of how bargaining ought to work than they were in 
the first series of negotiations. Baker believed that bargaining was a 
trading operation, that the parties should trade item for item until a package 
had been bargained. District particpants seemed to feel that bargaining was 
an exer|Cise in consensual decision making, qnly when the attorney was brought 
into the process did trading start: Baker was able to announce to teachers 
only i|i October that bargaining had finally begun.. Teachers were puzzled to 
hear ihis, and the management team felt betrayed by SGTA leadership; they 
thougit they had been been bargaining. 

(Ij) Unexpected outcomes frnw the oDfin budgeting process. Just as 
Bennett penaitted the managers to shift to more flexible enforcement of the 
contract in hopes of improving teaching morale at the site level, the Budget ^ 
Committee was designed to draw tj^^phers and oitigcns into the process of 
budgeting so that they could weigh for themselves the costs of contract 
demands and assist the superintendent in making decisions- This intent was 
satisfied in many respects: citizens and teachers were more comfortable with 
the budget process and budget figures since they understood them (as was not 
the case the year before), they were able to begin to lobby the state together 
for increased funding and to make some cuts which could be agreed to, and they 
began to understand the real impact of class size changes to the budget with 
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the result that tMchers had to give up'iianand;^ for lower class sizes and ^ 
accept instead parents' recommendations. One management team member stated 
that the budget process made at-table bargaining much easier* during this 
negotiation year and that idea worked. 

There were several unanticipated outcomes which made governance and 
management more difficult, at least temporarily. 

First, the formation of interest groups for certain budget priorities 
exacerbated the 2-2 split on the board and left it pifalyzed on occasion. The 
superintendent at one point had to develop a fourth alternative budget (the 
citizens recommended three alternatives baaed on three possible state funding 
percentage increases) designed to take the board off the hook. Teachers 
ridiculed the alternative, calling it the «I" budget (because «I, did it") and 
refused to attend any more budget meetings, "fhis destroyed one cf the 
purposes of the open committee, which was to involve teachers in shaping the 
budget, ' 

Second, the process made citizens more aware of the impact of collective 
. bargaining on the budget and thus on programs and tended to harden them toward 
teachers. Even the most liberal citizens (liberal, that is for South 
Garfield) expressed dismay that teachers would ask for so much and would even 
vote (as they did) to RIF teachers, thus demolishing whole programs, in order 
to obtain a salary increase. Other parents insisted that teachers should have 
healthy raises—but it was difficult to buttress this statement in view of 
ample publically displayed evidence that healthy raises would not be possible. 
The board's position hardened and made it very difficult for Bennett to 
continue to try to negotiate a sweetheart contact with SGTA and avoid an 
adversarial relationship, ^ 
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Clearly, collective bargaining has "had enornous impact on the established 
network of relationships within the district. Ao the district struggled 
through the f'irst intergenerational period and, with the arrival of the new 
superintendent, passed into the early second genet'ation, relationships between 
(a) the board and administration, (b)the Superintendent and her staff, (c) the 
administration and teachers association and (d) the teachers' association and 
teacheiS underwent a corresponding change. 

Board and Administration ' 
The South Garfield boards have traditionally been able to maintain 
informal, friendly relationships with teachers (especially those who live in 
town) while, at the same time maintaining a relationship with the 
superintendent in which it was clearly understood that the superintendent 
handled teachers on the job and the board took care of finances (including 
raising new revenues) and maintenance. The former superintendent was unable 
to retain control of the informal communications between teachers and board in 

J 

view of the new conflicts brought about by collective bargaining. The new 

superintendent is struggling to fir.l the best way to keep the informal network 

from impacting the collective bargaining process. Rather than aliow the 

bargaining process to become informal (which is one possible alternative), she 

has elected to train board members in new ways of relating to £eachers, ways 

which are more private to the board itself, more legalistic and more 

» .* 

bureaucratic. . 

The socialization of Nora Sloan by the superintendent is a good 
illustration of this process. Sloan was first interviewed as a citizen in the 
district, as one who was. gravely concerned with collective bargaining and 
knowledgeable both about bargaining and her schools. In the first two 

( 
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interviews she was open and candid about the process,, about her feelings and 
about mistakes the board, superintendent and teachers had made in the past. By 
the time of the third interview, however, she had been elected to the board. 
When asked to give factual information about the negotiations process then 
underway, she refused to do so. When asked why, she told us that the law did 
not allow her to disclose what went on in executive sessions and that the 
superintendent had made it clear that board meiber responsibilities were very 
different than those of the interest-^d citizen. The superintendent said board 
members needed to trust the management team and the administration to do a 
decent job; if they did not trust the team they should find a new one. 
Second, all discussion which took place in executive sessions was privileged 
information and not to be shared with anyone (including teachers). The 
impression Sloan got was that only private strategizinfe and board 
non-interference in management team business could guard the public trust. 

The second impression Sloan was given was that it was illegal for her to 
talk to teachers about bargaining issues because such talk co 1 be construed 
to be bargaining away from the table and could result in filing an unfair 
labor practice charge. 

The net result of these strictures by the superintendent has been to 
channel the communications process so that the superintendent, and only the 
superintendent^, controls access to the board in terms of both information and 
communication^. 

Both Sloan and Flory express reservations about this relatively 
businesslike and closed relationship between the superintendent and board. 
Sloan still feels the citizenry should input into collective bargaining in 
some way; the one way to do that, she feels, is for citizen's committees to 
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work with the board in writing counterproposals. She, however, lived with the 
formalization and privatization of negotiations saying at one point, "things 
are more peaceful when we can decide them behind closed doors." 
Suner»<ntend«>nt. and Staff 

The new superintendent had difficulty finding comfortable ways to deal 
with assistant superintendents and principals and the item was not, in any 
event, high on her list of priorities. Her tendency, as we have already 
noted, is to control each aspect of a problem, she has been reluctant to 
delegate authority, a reluctance which was compounded by her assessment that 
central office administrators could not handle all the problems they faced. 
Delegating authority rightfully belonging to administrators to other personnel 
(as she did in the case of the senior accountant whom she made finance 
consultant to the management team) tended to break traditional status 
relationships and embarrass administrators. 

Site managers were facing tremendous problems with low morale. Again, 
the superintendent tried to solve the problem by intervening directly. She 
visited all schools at the time of salary reopeners in 1978 and tried to 
convince teachers there was no money. They convinced her, instead, that she 
should find some. She visited the junior high school again in October, 1979, 
when collective bagaining was touchy and tried to get them to be specific 
about their problems. The junior high principal felt her visit helped him. 
Teachers felt it did not help them: "we talk to her," they said, "but she 
just doesn't listtii." Teachers were afraid they would be RIFed and were 
concerned that program cuts were being blamed on them, which, to a certain 
extent, they were, at least by parents. In effect, while her intervention 
managed to soothe the principal, it only increased teacher animosity toward 
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the central administration. 

Certain teachers also continue'cl to bypass their principals and the 
teacher association and go directly to the superintendent with a problem. 
Because this route generally resulted in action, there was a tendency to use 
it. For example, one principal said he had been trying for months to repaint 
the exit and entrance signs on his parking lot and the assistant 
superintendent refused to get the Job done. Teachers at the school finally 
complained to the superintendent and the signs were painted the next day. The 
superintendent talked freely to teachers who called her and often used them as 
sources of information about their schools and about the teacher aosociation. 
The net result was that the chain of command became very unclear to teachers 
and managers and she was accused of being arbitrary and capricious, as her 

predecessor had been. 

Administ r ation and Teachers' ^aoc l at i ^n 

The administration by 1979, had little difficulty accepting the 
legitimacy of the teacher association. The community meeting in 1977 • the 
resignation of the former superintendent, the new superintendent's initial 
acceptance of the association and the spring march by teacher^ all were 
pivotal events which combined to create legitimacy for the association, at 

least by adiainistrators and most board members. >^ 

\ 

While the superintendent seemed willing to live with the association on a 
non-friendly, formalized basis, the association was not clear about how it 
expected the superintendent to act. The chief negotiator stressed the need of 
teachers for dignity, i.e., for a measure of independence from the 
superintendent and the right to bargain for salary and working conditions as 
equals, but then during the course of negotiations, demanded less toughness 
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from those on the management team. Like many superintendents Bennett clearly 
• recognized that she would have to guide association leaders through the 

bargaining process so that they could save face, appear to the rank and file 
,.^,^-t6'have won with dignity, avoi'l any hint of chumminess with teacher 

negotiators and yet not to spark criticism by appearing to be too harsh. 

Bennett was sometimes unable to carry out this difficult role. She 
broug^Jt one unfair labor practice charge upon herself by pulling back a new 
policy for preparation time for 4-6 grade teachers and trying instead to put 
it into negotiations when impasse was declared. While there was honest 
disagreement as to whether or not she had the right to make such a move, 
teachers were upset and association leaders encouraged the misunderstanding by 
assuring the rank and file that Bennett knew exactly what she was doing. 
Bennett also was apt to call teachers whom she knew and ask them to call Baker 
or other association leaders to lobby for her (Bennett's) position. This 
adoption of a tried and true union tactic (for lobbying board members) did not 
sit well with the association. Bennett was accused at one teachers' meeting 
of trying to tear the union apart. 
TeaP^fi'^a' Association and Teachers 

Although Bennett's miscommunications served to draw teachers closer 
together, the union was not strong in the sense that members were committed to 
association ideals or willing to work for the association, nor in the sense 
that teachers were willing to do much more than picket after school. Baker 
described the association as being "in the teenage stage." Although about m 
of th-e teachers belonged to the association, many teachers were still 
accustomed to going straight to the superintendent with a problem. There were 
few grievances (none that reached the board level) although the association 
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had formed a committee to facilitate grievance filings. The superintendent's 
success at cultivating informants tended to foster and to continue the 
vertical line to the superintendent, which had traditionally been in place. 

Parents and administrators were unanimous in their declaration that 
collective bargaining has hurt education in South Garfield. Parents thought 
that teachers were volunteering less for after school activities although the 
situation was complicated by the many RIFs—several of which were band 
teachers and coaches who worked after scnoo^. /.druxniocrators, with the 
exception of Marshall, felt that collective bargaining seriously impaired 
their ability to do other things. Bennett had three or four staff development 
projects she wanted to implement and couldn't because of (a) the time 
pressures of collective bargaining, (b) lack of funds and (c) bad teacher 
morale. 
C.Q.nolu8iL9n 

It is clear that passage into the Second Generation of labor relations 
drastically altered traditional working and social relationships in South 
Garfield. Legitimation of the teacher organization created a social situation 
in which the teachers had a right to represent themselves, but the new right 
did not in and of itself create the new set of social roles for implementing 
new relationships. That set of expectations for reciprocical behavior was 
still taking place as we closed our field investigation. While the new 
superintendent invested heavily of herself in attempting to develop smooth 
relationships, a stable set of relations had not yet ceveloped. At the same 
time, the seeds of public dissatisfaction had been planted. There was shock 
and disappointment .among the most active citizens that the teachers had "asked 
for so much." There were perceptions that the teacher demands threatened ,the 
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quality of the educational progran, and the superintendent shared some of 
those beliefs. There was a growing belief that the teachers were not working 
as hafd as they had in the past, and there were moves to institute a more 
explicit form of teacher evaluation. All these are expected forerunners of 
the Second Intergenerational Conflict. 
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Honeshead Un ified . -hool District 

SEEKING TO END THE FIRST INTERGENERATIONAL CONFLICT 

* m 

The Homestead Unified School District was formed after World War II to 
serve the growing^ulation. During the 1960s the population of the area 
jumped from 90,000 to more than 160,000. The population now stands at 200,000 
and continues to grow* 

The community is largely white and middle class. Ninety-four percent of 
the district's residents are White; 41 Jf of the district households reported 
combined family incomes of over $25,000 per year in 1979; a similar percentage 
report having attended college. School district data for 1978 places the 
district in the 87th percentile statewide in terms of the education level of 
parents of twelfth graders and in the 85th percentile in terms of 
socioeconomic status. Relative to other California districts, the Homestead 
district is below average in terms of percentage of minority students and 
families on welfare, average in terms of numbers of limited English speaking 
students and above average in socioeconomic status and level of parent 
education* 

1975 census data and recent school district figures show the community to 
be relatively stable. Half of the district's households have lived in their 
present homes for four years or more. Sixty-eight percent of the district's 
3ixth,graders were enrolled in the district as third graders. 
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Stability in housing patterns has led to instability in school 
enrollment. The Homestead schools have declined in students by about 25 
percent from their 1970 high of more than 50,000. Almost 60> of the 
district's households do not have children in the public schools and 
enrollments have declined to 38,000 in the 1979-1980 school year. Declining 
enrollment and the belief that the trend will continue downward has prompted 
the school board to close ten of the district's fifty-one schools this year. 

Labor relations had a hard birth and a difficult infancy. The district 
entered the First Intergeneraticiial Conflict almost immediately after the 
passage of collective bargaining legislation. A number of circumstances have 
combined to make its ending the, generational conflict difficult, among them 
the difficult environment, which made real accommodation difficult, and a lack 
of trust between union and managers that spilled over into personal animosity. 
Those attitudes have still not changed. There is evidence that the teacher 
association has been accepted as legitimate. Some of the behavioral 
indications of the Second Generation are present. Those include conflict over 
the scope of bargaining, a concern with the preservation and advancement of 
the teacher organization, and growing expertise among both school 
administrators and union leaders. But the respective leaders have not settled 
comfortably into their Second Generation roles. 
The First qftneratiop; to 1Q7q 

During its era of steady growth, the Homestead district was, according to 
all accounts, a stable organization with' few significant problems. The 
district was and is governed by a five-person board, whose members tended to- 
- have a background of involvement in school-related support groups or in civic 
affairs in one of the surrounding communities. Issues at election time were 
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muted or nonexistent, and distinctions between candidates on the basis of , 
ideology difficult to discern. Board members then and now report that most of 
the community expects from ^school board members not adherence to a particular 
platform, bur rather a high standard of self control, good manners and a 
consensual attitude. , 

Management in the early years was remarkably stable. The district has 
had four superintendents in thirty years; the first served for 17 years, the 
second for 10, the third, John Burroughs for H years, from 1976 until 1980, 
and the most recent, Thurston White, from his departure to the present. 
Managers, at least until 1975 when the period of declining enrollment began, 
had adequate resources even though the district was never particularly 
wealthy. Board members who served during this era report that the community 
has never been enthusiastic about voting money for the schools; the last bond 
issue, attempted some ten years ago, failed by 9-1 margin. 

Formal labor relations were peaceful. The district's meet and confer 
council (the CEC) authorized to speak for employees under California's Winton 
Act, consisted of representatives from the Public Employees Union, which spSice 
for custodians and maintenance personnel, CSEA, representing white collar 
clerical workers, and AFT local and HEA, which represented most teachers and 
was large enough and strong enough to employ a full-time executive director, 
David Curling. 

HEA sustained a comfortable working relationship with district 
administrators and, when exclusive representation was mandated by the 1976 
Rodda Act, was chosen by district teachers to represent them. 
T ^tergener f^r^^""^^ Struggle; 1975-1980 

This first period of labor peace and relative prosperity was threatened 
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in 1975 when the decline in enrollment which had become apparent in the 
1971-72 school year began to be felt in the school budgets. Purportedly 
because he oould not deal with the strictures of declining revenues, the 
superintendent retired abruptly in the middle of the 1973-76 school year. The 
Incoming superintendent. Burroughs, was faced with the, immediate necessity of 
cutting $1.5-million from the 1976-77 budget to stay solvent. Under his 
administration, the financial picture continued to be clouded and unstable as 
he struggled to balance resources and programs while state funding formulae, 
after passage of California's Propostion 13, changed from year to year. - 

Burroughs saw no option but "to close schools in 1976-77 in order to 
balance the budget. Concurrently, though, the district was beginning 
negotiations tinder the new bargaining law, and the next of problems stemming 
from declining enrollments quickly found their way into negotiations. The 
tone of labor relations quickly deterioratedhas the closing of Taylor High 
School, the administration' s' failure to make program cuts, in order to free 
money for teachers' salaries and the threat of massive involuntary transfers 
because of declining enrollment created a climate of instability and anxiety 
among teachers. 

A charismatic young teacher, Dan Riley, emerged in the spring of 1977 
from the ranks i^f discontented high school teachers to challenge HEA's 
leadershin and demand more money— and more recognition— for teachers. 
According to all observers, Riley's appeal was to teacher feelings of dignity 
and self worth; his rhetoric contained an extraordinary appeal for teachers 
smarting from low salaries ^(even then their salaries were in the lowest 
quartile among 27 neighboring districts—and there they have stayed) and the 
threats of layoffs and involuntary transfers. Riley captured the presidency 
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of HEA in May, 1977, and the executive director. Curling, promptly resigned. 
Riley did all of the negotiating for the teacher team for the rest of the 
year. Curling was replaced as executive director by Fran Erickson in early< 
September. 

Riley led the teachers to strike in September 1977, over the issue of a 
salary reopener. • 

Athletic ,oaches fired the first shot in August. They went on strike and 
refused to ready teams for play in the fall. On September 1, six football 
practices were cancelled, which made the Homestead teams ineligible to play 
the first few games of league play. Coaches demand^ extra pay of $10 per 
hour, up from the ^2 they were receiving. 

Community reaction was swift. One Parent-Faculty Club at a high school 
wrote to the board asking that it review its, priorities and try to pay • 
teachers more. The Homestead Youth Co.uncil, a city sponsored advisory 
committee, issued a statement in support of the teachers~a move .which . 
provoked the city council to irder the students to make no more statements. 

On September 9, 1977 teachers voted to strike. On September 11 the 
strike began. Seventy percent of the teachers were out ojfi the first day and 
a relatively high percentage stayed out. The day was m^^ked by a march on 
^strict headquarters, traffic Jams and, according to some, obscene picket 
signs. By September 11 attendance began to' go up at district schools, but 
vandalism increased, tires had been slashed, windows broken and board members 
had become the target of picketing and threats. I 
On September 16, a temporary restraining order was issued which the 
association ignored. HEA did, however, bring its .demands down to a request 
for a 13.5 percent salary increase. 
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The strike ended on September 24 with the appointment of a factfinding 
panel. The panel consisted of the local state senator (representing the 
district) an assemblyman represejitipg the teachers and a third neutral, the 
chairman* ^ 

Amateur mediators meanwhile were busy trying to bring the parties to 
settlement. Two ministers from the local ministerial assbciation met with 
both sides and, according to participants, were successful in reaching an 
agreement in the form of a memorandum of understanding. This memorandum was 
part of a tacit understanding purportedly reached between district 
administrators and leaders of the teachers association that a 10 percent 
salary increase would be offered by the district and would be accepted by the 
teachers. 

Events culminated in a tumultous public meeting on October 13* The 
factfinding panel presented its report to the school board; one member claimed 
he had 'found $600,000 in the budget which could be used to fund salary 
increases for teachers but district administrators retorted that the money was 
restricted and could not be used for teacher salaries. The ministers put 
forward their memorandum of understanding and were told by a board member to 
"sit down and shut up." 

The board would not agree to a 10 percent salary increase, even though it 
had held out an even larger offer earlier. Teachers were angry, and at this 
point joined forces with a group of citizens who had launched a recall effort 
on September 23* 

The .board agreed to gi^e the teachers an 8 percent salary increase at the 
end of December and the salary reopener for 1977 was officially settled. The 

recall effort continued, however, and enough signatures gathered to place the 

i 
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issue on the November 7, 1978 ballot. T^^ee new members were elected at that 
time; two survived recall. Two of the new members, Jane Thomas and Bob 
Worden, were heavily supported by teachers; a third. Rod LeFevre, ran as an 
independent. 

' The strike and associated events, such as the recall, had several short 
and long range consequences for both internal district management as well as 
for governance of the district. 

Internally, the strike left not only teacher discontent but also a legacy 
of grievances. The new executive director, Erickson, who arrived at work 
three days before the strike began, reported that there were 80 grievances 
filed for 1978-79 of which 25 went to arbitration. More than 50 were filed in 
1979-80. The excessive number of grievances troubled negotiators for both 
sides and impacted negotiations for the period studied. Erickson felt her 
preparation f6r negotiations was less than adequate because of the backlog of 
grievances she had to attend to. The district's negotiator, attorney Stan 
I Adams, displayed a concern in negotiation sessions for wording which was as 

! precise as possible; he believed precise language— or no language at all— to 
! / 

be the district's best defense agaijist grievances. His concern shaped the 

district's responses to many of the teachers' initial proposals during the 
1979-80 round of negotiations. 

Alao internally, the superintendent was never able to establish a level 
of trust with teachers as- a result of continuing conflict. This lack of trust 
• lay at the heart of his inability to establish an innovative school management 
system initiated in 1977 in an effort to decentralize school decision making 
by allowing parent-teacher-principal school site councils responsible for 
assessment, implementation and evaluation of all school site programs. 
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Because of the deterioration in trust after the 1^77 strike, Burroughs was - 
never able to surmount teachers' anti-administration feelings to implement his 
ideas. One teacher stated that "anything to do with his (Burrough's) greater 
glory was anathema to teachers." Rather than restore and improve trust 
between teachers and management at a particularly sensitive time, the plan was 
not accepted at intermediate or high schools. At the latter especially, 
powerful curriculum council (elected committees of teachers which meet 
formally to advise the principals on most matters) voted not to participate in 
the plan. 

Labor relations conflict seems to have impacted the linkages between 
board and professional personnel and between the district and community. 

The teachers' organization heavily supported two candidates pushed 
forward by the recall. These two were elected, but, to the teachers' dismay, 
were quickly socialized to their roles as trustees by the administration. 
Teachers were especially disappointed by the performance of one of those they 
elected during the recall and who was reelected in 1979; they claim she was 
totally co-opted by the superintendent in policy decisions and has been subtly 
discouraged from acting independently by social pressure of unanimity and 
by^asssu ranees from administrators that the law and limits of legal liability 
dictate certain actions. The second teacher-supported board member was able 
to vote independently but found himself isolated from the rest of the board on 
many isaues. While remaining sympathetic to teacher noeds, he found his 
position uncomfortable as teacl ers attacked the board £ s a whole and as the 
teachers' organization distanced itself from him. He did not aeek reelection 



at 



the end of his one year term. 
Th© net effect of the board change, however, and of the impacts of new 
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confusing conflicts within the system, vas to erode the unanimity and 
harmonious outward behavior traditionally expected of trustee boards. Parents, 
citizens and teachers came to expect and demand board member* intervention- in 
program implementation; board members themselves discussed administrators 
critically and analytically and viewed themselves as intervenors now' and then 
when things were not running smoothly. 

As a less direct outcome of the 1977 strike, community unrest and 
dissatisfaction with the district were echoed by a' group of parents who, in 
197^ expressed dismay over "minimal learning and lack of discipline" in the 
schools and who set about to implement a fundamental school as an alternative. 
Although ultimately successful in starting a school, these parents reported 
two years of frustration as their plans were delayed or blocked by 
administrators and as plans and programs were changed by management and 
teachers to conform with contractual or informal agreements reached with the 
teachers' organization.,^ 

In general, however, the community remained satisfied with its schools, 
and it cannot be demonstr^ated that the strike or labor relations seriously or 
permanently eroded the community's overall confidence in the district. 
Forty-five percent of a random sample taken in 1979 thought the schools were,^ 
doing an excellent or good Job. Dissatisfaction with the schools rose with 
the age of the respondent in this survey. While only 7.9 percent of the 18-30 
year olds thought the district deserved a "poor" rating, 26.8 percent of those 

61 or over gave the district a "poor." Almost half of those responding (U3 

\ 

percent) were over ^5. Satisfaction with the schools was markedly greater 
anong those who had visited a school in the past year. Of those who had, 68 
percent reportd that the schools were doing an excellent or good job. 
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Respondents, especially those with elementary school children, were pleased 
with the level of ini^ormation supplied by the schools through newsletters and 
parent organizations. The local newspapers listed oj all respondents as 
important sources of information about the district (68 percent). The next 
largest number (16 percent) found out what the district was doing by attending 
board meetings and another 10 percent listened to radio broadcasts of board 
meetings. 

The aftermath of the 1977 strike, then, was not labor peace, at least 
within the system, but increased conflict which affected most aspects of 
school policies and programs. Negotiations in 1979 took place in this context 
of uneasy relationships and uncertain expectations. ^ 

Labor Relations; Contract }Jegotiation3. 1979 

The most important items for teachers in this new round of bargaining 
were salaries, the teacher evaluation process, assignment of teachers, 
involuntary transfer policies and pay for extra duty assignments. Significant 
management desires were for specified (minimum) extra du^ hours per week, for 
elimination of top and bottom transfers and, on the part of ^veral members of 
the management negotiating team^ for language which wgs less management 
oriented, language which would, in the words of one, "bring us labor peace." 
While the latter desire may have been a sincere one, the teachers' percfeRtion 
of the district's chief negotiator (an attorney hired to negotiate and handle ^ 
grievances) as a tough and unreasonable bargainer mitigated against the easy 
introduction of conciliatory language— such language was not his style. 

Negotiations; .The board opened in July by offering teachers a G 
percent wage increase. This, plus maintenance of health benefits and funding 
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of the existing salary schedule equaled a total increase of 7.1 percent. The 
teachers built their bargaining strategy on the assumption that real 
concessions on salary would come in immpasne. Ths district went to impasse in 
September. By October the Board was offering 15 percent to be spread over tHO 
years. During the final weelfeof mediation (the second week in November) the 
Board approved a 1i» percent offer for two years. For reasons which are not 
clear to any of the participants, the attorney misunderstood the Beard's offer 
and proposed a 16 percent increase which the teachers' association accepted 
and which Board members were reluctant to take back. 

Teacher Eva luation; HEA tried for several months to have Board 
guidelines for teacher evaluations adopted as contract provisions. Adams, the 
attorney, consistently objected on the basis that the minimal contract was 
easier to defend. Teachers dropped this issue before mediation. 

Aasignment: Layoffs for declining enrollment had created a pool of some 
nine teachers who were unassigned—they were stationed at the high schools as 
substitutes. The right of the district to assign them arbitrarily was 
disputed by HEA which, because of pressure from one or two unhappy unassigned 
teachers insisted on adoption of a procedure for autonomous choice of a 
suitable position by these teachers. Th« district steadfastly claimed that 
teacher assignment was not in scope and the issue was taken to PERB by HEA as 
an unfair charge. HEA then successfully combined the transfer and assignment 
issues; top and bottom transfer whereby the most senior teachers were 
transferred (along with the most junior teachers) was eliminated and a new 
two-step procedure initiated for reassigning people who have been 
involuntarily transferred. Tne procedure includes a bidding sy&tem for 
assignment for the unas^ignftd pool. 
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^fcaffing Ratios; HEA remained adamant as negotiations began to center 
that staffing ratios for non-teaching personnel be in the contract. The issue 
was an important one to the association because of the inclusion within its 
ranks of active counselor, librarian*«nd nurse groups. Management 
consistently opposed the demand pleading the necessity for flexibility in view 
of serious personnel cutbacks. HEA dropped its demand suddenly in the last 27 
hours; management says the association cannibalized the positions in return 
for a salary increase. 

Fytra Duty Hours; Management was anxious to obtain clarification of 
assigned after school hours principals might require and proposed that no more 
than five extra hours per week be available to principals for specified 
activities, such as back, to school nights, conference, etc. The management 
team privately expressed surprise that teachers took this five hour limitation 
to be the imposition of five mandatory extra hours each week. HEA literature, 
in fact, focused on this point as evidence that district administrators were 
viciously unfair to teachers. Management did not compromise the item early in 
"negotiations but left it until the end when they used it as a bargaining tool. 
The item, along with the salary, was oue of the last to be settled; a 
compromise was struck which satisfied HEA. 

Levels of commitment to negotiations were curiously low with both sides 
accusing each other periodically, and, often simultaneously, of lack of 
movement. The slow pace was quite likely due to several factors. First, both 
sides admitted to being ill-prepared— at least on occasion. Grievance 
. handling occupied both chief negotiators. Erickson, HEA's executive director, 
had received notice that her post might have to be eliminated by the state CTA 
iind she had the added risk of directing and shaping a new teacher bargaining 
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team. Adams had other districts to handle, and long distances to drive. He 
tended to tire easily, a fact which Erickson noticed and consistently took 
advantage of, since Adams was more malleable when he was tired. Members of 
both teams, the school board and the superintendent actually displayed little 
zest for collective bargaining, perhaps as a result of the district's stormy 
and unpleasant labor history. Finally, HEA appeared to drag its feet in 
initial negotiations because of its belief that the district would not 
increase wages without first going through impasse. 

Low levels of trust initially hampered negotiations', although the climate 
seemed to improve as bargaining unfolded. The assistant superintendent for 
personnel who managed the district team, succeeded in gaining a measure of 
trust from teachers. The new assistant superintendent for business services 
also persuaded the superintendent's cabinet to remove all padding from ♦■'^'^ 
budget— the practice of hiding money in order to have some left for eventual 
salary demands was no secret. As a result, the district's budget figures were 
generally trusted— an important factor in bringing closure to layoff and 
transfer iteps. 

The HEA team suffered from lack of experience and from ideological splits 
within the team and within the membership. Erickson reported that she needed 
to settle in the final days because militants on the team (one of whom quit in 
the final week) were pushing hard to strike. Teachers had waged a sick-out 
just before settlement, a fact which Erickson credits for the district's 
willingness to settle, but Erickson did not feel the organization could 
survive a strike. 

HEA also faced a serious threat from its rival, the Homestead Federation 
of Teachers. HEA survived a summer decertification election— but only by a 4 
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percent margin. HFT opposition reinforced the opinion of others in the 
district, particularly administrators, that Erickson and the HEA board were 
not particularly strong and that Erickson would therefore not be able to take 
a strong leadership position in negotiations. While the association did lack 
the kind of solidarity which Riley had been able to foster, events did not 
prove Erickson to be a particularly weak negotiator. Her determination to 
settle, for instance, seems to have the key factor in bringing negotiations to 
a close and although her team was not at all pleased with the contract, she 
had bfeen able, to convince HEA leadership to enter into a rather more 
consultative relationship with the school district. 

She was also able to convince management to agree to agency shop if 
teachers voted to institute it. One board member, after voting to ratify the 
final offer, was startled later to find that it included agency shop. She 
does not believe the board knew what the contract said-and was ashamed when 

> 

they found out to amend it and reopen the conflict. 

The' dynamics of the negotiation process show a slow initial pace with 
broad input; negotiations began with five or six members of the HEA team and 
four or five at any given time from the management side. The HEA president 
sometimes spoke, but Erickson and Adams appeared to have done most of the 
talking. Erickson ordinarily initiated, Adams usually reacted. As .the 
district headed toward impasse, fewer participated at the table and the two 
teams were often left out of the process. During mediation the talks became 
conversations between the mediator and Erickson and the mediator and Adams, 
with the assistant superintendent for personnel sometimes in attendance. 
Board members were never included in any way until the last day when each side 
had to assess the board's willingness to vote for certain items. Negotiations 
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did open up briefly when HEA came close to entering into a coalition 
bargaining arrangement with CSEA and the PEU Local. The district, however, 
quickly settled with the latter for a -10 percent wage increase ai ] pleaded 
difficulty in negotiating with a coalition of the other two because the 
lengths of the proposed contracts were different. The attempt ended with 
nothing changed for the teachers. 

As negotiations drew to a close, the community was electing a new board 
member to fill one vacant seat. Dan Stevens was elected out of a field <Jf 
nine. Stevens, who did* not receive HEA contributions, admitted to a. lack of 
issues in the campaign, but said he did promise to try to improve labor 
relations. One specific plank he put forth was a pledge to fire the 
district's negotiator, attorney Adams. Adams was fired. 

Closure of the contract and the firing of Adams signaled the end pf the 
First Intergenerational Conflict and the beginning of a new phase, in Which 
the administration and teacher organization struggled to find ways of relating 
to each other. Burroughs, however, had apparently had enough and the new 
Board did not seem to enthusiastically support him as he, together with the 
teachers' organization, initiated plans to close 10 schools in the face 6f 
still declining enrollment. Burroughs resigned early in 1980. 
Interpretation 

The Homestead district's difficulties in adapting to the new processes of 
collective bargaining were exacerbated by factors such as declining enroll6rat, 
community demands for educational alternatives, and superintendent turnover; 
However, the district's experience highlights some important characteristics 
of the intergenerational struggle and of the conflict which occurs, and can 
spread, as organizational subunits try to adapt to a new and untried set of 
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relationships. 

Some of these characteristics are: 

1. fj^ft pise and fall nf a ^a^^^na^ iftsder. In 1976, Riley was able to 
capitalize on the discontent of ill-paid teachers to win offices with the 
promise of better pay and more dignity for teachers. The executive director 
of the teachers' association resigned and Riley not only directed the 
associattan' s internal affairs until the new executive arrived, but also 
handled all negotiations. He was, according to management sources, a tough ^ 
bargainer with his position made stronger because of the support he was 
receiving from the rank and file. Riley's reign was relatively short, 
however. He was defeated in his next bid for the presidency by a coalition of 
teachers who, with the quiet support of the new executive director, were able 
to convince most association members that a more moderate approach than that 
taken by Riley might be in the teachers' best interests. 

2. T.ecttimatji^nr or aGneptanna. nf the unjpn as a prnnftP SDokesPerson 
for teacher only after hwo protr flpt-.pf) negotiations. Before and during the 
period of observation, doubts were expressed by board members about the 
efficacy of teacher unions, and by superintendent, attorney and other 
administrators about the potency of teacher leadership (the association's 
executive director in particular), especially in view of the existence of a 
competing union. 

As negotiations continued, attitudes toward the HEA and the question of 
whether or not it had a right to represent teachers and whether or not in fact 
it did represent teachers began to change slightly. While the superintendent 
and most central office administrators pulled away from negotiations and 
ignored the process and the participants, the assistant superintendent for 
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personnel who handled negotiations on a daily basis, began to exhibit 
understanding of the teachers' positions and began to express the view that 
truat between the central office and the teachers' association was important 
and that, moreover. It was his job; to build trust. The association then 
survived a decertification attempt which re-established its authority with 
teachers. Toward the end of negotiations, the executive director showed 
strength in her dealings with both management and the association board which 
was split between moderates and militants. The militants quit before the 
contract was signed. By the end of the period of observation, the association 
was accepted c participant in the district decisions and their demands were 
listened to and dealt with by both administrators and board. 

3, An unwillingness on thft Dart o f management fand board) tO WOrK 
together w^f.h the te a rhprs' association on items not rfiUUd tO d i r§gt 
negotiations . This characteristic is an outcome of the failure to believe that 
the association has any business representing the teachers.^ Whereas 
administrators and board rarely talked to teacher leadership at the beginning 
of the period of observation, by the end of negotiations they were not only 
talking but solving problems jointly. The biggest problem was the closing of 
ten schools; the two groups made tentative and'halting" steps to work together 
to resolve the problems of teacher layoffs^ and tranfers and thus avoid making 
internal management decisions matters of community concern. In the end, 
however, these questions ended in overt conflict. 

H. V1v<ri publin rifimonstr a tions Gallj . nF attention to internal Conflict. 
ripmonstrations which b r onghf the community to attention and S l sna l fid the 
sprftari of lahnr dissatj ^^fanfclon to thR oommunitv at large. Where in the first 
generation dealings between administration, board and teachers were kept 
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private, these same relationships in the first intergenerational phase became 
matters of intense public debate. Both management and labor were willing to 
bring their conflict to the public, hoping for support from the community for 
their respective positions. With the ending of the first intergenerational 
phase, it seems that openness is no longer called for and administrators and 
the association have again pulled inward and^ have kept community members and 
even board members from dealings which again are viewed as private and no 
concern of the community. 

5. RnlsodiG miplmlzation o f work effort. Both in the first series of 
negotiations, when there was a bitter strike, and in the second set, when 
there was a sick-but, teachers refused to perform their duties in order to 
call attention to their dissatisfaction with the process of negotiations. 
Here, teachers withheld their labor to make a symbolic point which was 
intended to reach and impress both administration and the community. For that 
reason, the teachers closest to the community, the athletic coaches, were the 
first to threaten to withhold work in 1977. The possibility of not being able 
to participate in league football play drew the instant attention of the / 
community to labor relations. 

6. t.an.k of trust-, in distrj nt-. officials and in the <i1flfrrtOt'g bUdKgt 
figures . Lack of comparable salaries and the belief that the district had 
more money than it admitted to propelled teachers into the intergenerational 
phase and continued lack of trust kept them there. The attitudinal shift of 
the assistant supel^ntendent for personnel and attitude taken by a newly hired 
assistant superintendent for finance to show all of the budget as honestly as 
possible and eliminate the past practice of padding certain accounts were key 
factors in bringing the district out of the First Intergenerational Conflict 
and into the Second Generation. 
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• BACKWARD TOWARDS THE FIRST INTERGENERATIONAL CRISIS 



Labor relations in the Thresher Unified School District have taken a 
most unusual turn in which management follows behaviors that are consistent 
with the Second Generation while espousinfe values consistent with the First 
Generation. The superintendent and the schopl board harbor an ideological 
antipathy for teacher unionism, invoke the rhetoric of destroying the union 
and its leadership, and hold hope that collective bargaining statutes will be 
repealed. Yet, Tupri singly, it was the superintendent's actions several years 
ago that signaled to the teacher organization that it was considered a 
legitimate agent for the teachers. Thus, the association, led by a forceful 
teacher, is unified and determined. Teachers believe that the process of 
collective bargaining is vital to thfeir interests and that it has been 
effective. - ■ , . 



Because of these divergent views tlie or^ganization acts out many of the 
characteristics of the Second Generation while it engages in an ideologlical 
conflict between teachers and management in which the superintendent appears 
to be unsuccessfully attempting to take the district back toward the First 
"Generation through a period of public conflict ip which the teacher 
organization is delegitimated. The activities in the Thresher district can 
best be seen in four historical phases. First, there was an embrace between , 
the organized teachers and management, particularly the man who is now 
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superintendent. The meaning of this relationship has been interpreted quite 
differently by the parties involved. The superintendent views his efforts as 
attempting to build a coalition of the whole and insure an era of good feeling 
for the district and its teachers, allocating to those teachers an important 
voice, but one modulated by himself. To the teachers, however, the embrace 
signaled a legitimation of their organizatiort^, and more particularly a 
legitimat-ion of their involvement in educational policy and policy making. 

The second phase of the Thresher case is the ^separation between labor 
and management. This was signaled by the withdrawal of support for policy 
involvement of teachers when the independence of the teacher organization 
became apparent and when negotiation for the contract began. The separation 
was followed by disavowal of f legitimacy of teacher unions by the 
superintendent and the board. 

The third phase exhibits the high conflict that has been found in 
other First Intergenerational Conflict districts. Conflict in Thresher Valley 
is not muted, as it is in some communities, by a culture which frowns on 
disturbances. A surge of newcomers, an unstable ruling elite and politicized 
boards have intentionally or unintentionally created friction points within 
the district, some of which encompass or attach themselves to ongoing labor 
relations. ' 



The fourth phase of the relationship exhibits Second .Generation 
behaviors even as the ideological struggle continues. Both teacjlers and 
administrators realize, consistent with the expected behavior iri the Second 
Generation, that labor peace is necessary, and they are willing to forfeit 
part of their objectives in order to reach agreemnt. 

Thrfishfir Valley. The Thresher Valley is one of the fastest growing ^ 
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areas in California, an agglomeration of new suburbs being built on huge land 
grant ranches formerly devoted to grazing, orchards and row crops. The valley 
contains no incorporated Arties and little industry. Residents are 
overwhelmingly white and affluent. Enrollment in the Thresher district has 
Jumped from 3,600 in 1973-197H to i8-,000 in 1979-1980. The annual growth rate 
is approximaately Q%, The district has three high schools^ three intermediate 
schools, 18 elementary schools, and auxiliary facilities. The influx of new 
students, dwindling sources of revenues, and the inability to pass bond issues 
for new schools are of deep concern to district officials. Disputes over the 
siting, naming and boundaries of new schools are common and acrimonious. 

Conflict cannot be contained by a stable, influential community elite. 
Because the community is relatively-^new and growing, there are few foci for 
potential board members, although one Service Club has provided a base for 
several school board candidates. A growing retirement community produces no 
leadership but is a sought-after source, of votes. Another source of influence 
in the valley is a strong fundamentalist religious movement. Two new board 
members are affiliated with area fund^eivtalist churches (one as a minister) 
^s are two incumbents. Teacher leaders and 'two former board members believe 
the born-again Christian influence on current board members is strong, that 
the religious networks in the Valley are important sources of votes and that 

they are anti-union. " ' - . 

Participants in school board governance are viewed as likely to 
socialize conflict for political gain. Observers arid' participants claim that 
school board.meetings are the "only'show in town^" and that school board 
politics is "the only game in town" because there is no other public outlet 
for the politically ambitious. County and statewide offices are beyond the 
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grasp of the political neophyte and municipal government, the traditional 
stepping ston« to higher office, non-existent. Almost all interviewees 
characterize the school board as "political," As evidence, thsy point to 
public comments the current ooard president, Anne Beeman, that she intends 
to run for higher office and tt the fact that she spent $17t500 in 1977 to win 
3,500 votes. Ideological clashes are common at board meetings and the house 
is usually packed. 
T^^e Embrace 

The district's first Superintendent, Ken Richards, was hired on a 3-2 
vote over the protests of a majority of teachers who felt he was too 
conservative fiscally and educationally. They quickly organized the Thresher 
Teacher's Association and appointed Tim Wilson their negotiator. The Board 
designated Deputy Superintendent Harold Quinn to meet and confer with them as 
was appropriate under California's Winton Act. 

Quinn established himself as a teacher supporter and leader. He 
negotiated a written agreement with the teachers at a time when written 
agreements were not common, an agreement which he himself admits was generous. 
Wilcon characterized the agreement as "paradise." Fringe benefits improved 
dramatically and teachers gained liberal rights— the right to leave campus at 
any time, for example, with no restrictions as to work hours an^ with minimal 
extra duty requirements. The items were placed in a Memorandum of 
Understanding in 1973f a document which came to be known as the Whit^e PSP aLt. 

197^1 was a difficult negotiation year. Relationships between the 
"superintendent and Quinn were deteriorating. Quinn went into negotiations but 
soon withdrew because, according to one administrator, the board wouldn't give 
him enough for the teachers and he ^^ulled back rather than displease t«- 3 
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and risk losing his base of support. Wilson and his organization began to 
bargain in earnest. Impasse (or a persistent disagreement as it was then 
known) was declared in ji«e over issues relating to salary, salary schedule 
and fringe benefits. A mediator and attorneys were hired. Agreement was 
reached in September on an 8.7^ salary increase^, but the board balked ab 
agreeing to teacher requests for input into hiring administrators, to a better 
definition of what a grievance was and at shortening the school calendar. 

Problems with teachers and the problem of Icrf employee morale were 
pinned on Superintendent ;Richards and the board majority. A coalition of 
district principals (the "rat pack") headed by a district principal, Warren 
Drake plus the board minority and leaders pf the teacher association, plunged 
into the 1975 board election determined to,' unseat Richards and install Quinn 
as superintendent. The new board's first jaction was to elevate Quinn to 
Acting Superintendent. He immediately app'pinted Drake associate 
superintendent in charge of personnel. ^ 
Th^ i^RParation \^ 

Quinn's support by the teachers, an(*y indeed by the board, remained 

shortlived. Two aeries of labor related everits illustrate the depth and 

\ 

significance of Quinn' s loss of support. \ 

1 Finances became i problem in October 1^75 and Quinn predicted a 
$900,000 budget deficit fdr the next year. He Xcommended a tax override to 



the board and established t budget committee of 3^, including teachers, to 
propose program cuts. In January, 1976, the budgi^t crisis disappeared when 
more money came to the district than Quinn had anticipated. He rescinded the 
recommendation for a tax override, a move which annl?yed and embarrassed the 
board. Program cuts were ailso not necessaary and teUhers who had served on 
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the committee accused the board and Quinn of*not being «open« (tho reason for 
ThichThey were elected), of hiding money and of sstablisbing committees which 
were nothing more than a facade* This complaint was to be rapeated in 1978 
when, after passage of Propostion IS, Quinn formed .another budget committee, 
again with teacher appointees, to recomtaend outs. Association leaders report 
that after they worked diligently with the committee to cut programs, bailout 
money arrived from Sacramento and Quinn was able to restore the cuts. As in 
1975, they were left with the onus of having recommended cuts but were given 
no credit for participating in the restoration of funds. 

The second series of events began in September 1975 when the Rodda Act 
passed. The TTA was anxious to incorporate into a formal contract those items 
agreed upon in the previous Memorandum of Understanding which Quinn had 
procured for teachers. Quinn and the board, however, in consultation with a 
labor attorney, Mike Palmer, began to back away from the negotiated agreement. 
Palcer advised the board to start from ground zero in arriving at a first 
contract. The TTA responded to this determination with an unswerving policy 
of "no backward movement," i.e., no softening ot chose rights and concessions 
granted teacr.srs in the m^-^ PaPer. Board members vacillated on the question 
of exactly what the board posture toward collective bargainirtg ought to be. 
Three board members and Quinn publically questioned the legitimacy of the 
teacher association and began to attack collective bargaining and the whole 
idea of "teacher unions" in statements to the press and parents. Teachers 
counterattacked by the same means, charging administration and board with 
incompetence and callousnes.3. Wilson and his troops were determined to engage 
in meaningful bargaining. 

The board's insecurity and confusion about how to deal with the 
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teachers" new rights to a contract seriously affected the conduct of initial 
contract negotiations* The board first asked Assistant to the Superintendent 
Ben Silva to act as chief negotiator for them because he had been an officer 
in the TTA and was considered friendly to teachers. Impasse resulted on May 
28, 1976, however, and Palmer was brought back until October to get tough with 
teachers. He was released because the board thought he was too abrasive. 
Quinn then stepped in and^ because Wilson was in the hospital, negotiated a 
contract with association president Stu LaChanoe. Wilson objected to the 
contract and persuaded wachers not to ratify it. Negotiations began again. 

The contract was still up in the air when board elections were held in 
IJarch, 1977 and the scope of labor relations conflict broadened to include the 
whole community. The election revolved about issues of unionism and finances. 
Stan Fuchs won a four year term with a platform of "no unions, no new taxes" 
and did not receive, this time, union support, ^nne Beeman defeated the 
remaining incumbent who was still regarded as pro-teacher. In her victory 
statement, Ms. Beeaan remarked that "voters have defeated a strong bid by the 
teacher »s union for control of a major school district governing board." The 
teacher supported candidates lost. 
The Conflict 

In Hay the teachers mounted a three day strike. While the strike won 
teachers the support of some members of the community, it was not successful 
in terras of winning contract demands (agency shop, binding arbitration or 
salary schedule compaction) nor in gaining legitimacy for the association. 
According to most observers, the strike exacerbated existing rancor and 
polari;sed the factions to an even greater degree. The board was internally 
divided in the hiring of yet another attorney to resolve the strike; the firm 
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which was hired without Quinn's approval. The outcome of the strike, in other 
words was increased dissatisfaction and increased cohesion in the teacher 
ranks and •'ncreased conflict between the administration ar.1 board. While 
board members claim teachers lost the strike, one administrator believes it 
was the superintendent who lost in terms of control of the board, control of 
teachers and control of the collective bargaining process. 

Directly after the strike, the board's attention was diverted from 
collective bargaining to management of the district. The board engaged in 
nearly two years of severe criticism of the superintendent, which nearly lead 
to the superintendent's forced resignation. The disputes were rancorous and 
public, but largely did not involve the teacher organization. 

In February 1978, Quinn informed the board he was looking for a new job. 
In April, the board indicated to Quinn that his contract would be bought out 
and ordered him to go on vacation. Quinn objected to this order and hired an 
attorney to sue the board for lost earning power, lost vacation pay and 
punitive damages ($500,000). The community reacted to these events by 
beginning a recall campaign against the board majority. Sufficient signatures 
could not be gathered to force the issue to a ballot 

In April, 1979, Quinn withdrew the lawsuit when Beeman reversed herself 
and voted with the board minority) Collins and Fuchs, to extend Quinn's 
contract for another year. The reason for her switch was a matter of much 
private and public speculation. Beeman herself says she felt she had to 
resolve the stalemate in the interests of good management. Several 
respondents claim she was persuaded to take the action by the pastor and 
members of her church who appealed to her on religious grounds. Others say 
the move was politically opportune for her— she traded her vote for a chance 
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to become board president. She was, in fact, elected president in early May, 
sided thenceforth with Collins and Fuchs and actively isolated the other two 
from deciaion making. 

Negotiations for the district's second contract began shortly before 
settlement of the lawsuit and the mu board alignment. The negotiations were 
to have both the private character, typical of the Second Generation, and the 
raucous public debate typical of the First Intergenerational Conflict. The 
alteration between public and private behavior <-,ook place depending on whether 
the parties wanted to increase support for their position, which they did in 
public, or whether they wanted to settle their differences, which they did in 
prjvaten 'Negotiations started in private. Community input was weak. The 
first phase of negotiation was spent clarifying and refining issues and 
deciding who the players would be on each team. Both parties decided contract 
content by surveying their constituents. The school board appointed Warren 
Drake the chief negotiator and he appointed a team which included Ben Silva, 
one elementary and one intermediate school principal and one high school 
vice-principal. 

While the process for the formulation of contract demands was similar for 
both parties, similarities ceased once bargaining began. Management 
strategies quickly became the business of a very few, Quinn, Beeman and the 
board's new attorney. Ken Jones. 

Important association demands in the opening round included: 

-establishment of site level budget and personnel committees with 

association appointed teacher membership 
-agency shop 

-a salary increase based on the CPI index 
-increased supplementary pay 
-100^ medical/dental coverage 

-reduction to 10 hours from 15 in the number of hours required of a 
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teacher for adjunct duties 

-fewer teaching minutes for 4-6 grade teachers 

-only one special ed student mainstreamed into regular classes 

-staffing rules for the music program 

-binding arbitration 

Management demands were fewer and included: 
-reduction in the number of supplementary positions 

-definition of the work week to require 35 hours on campus, and increased 
required supervision hours (to 20). 

Negotiations began on April 1, 1979, and became increasingly muddied by a 

series of events: « 

poard Politics : The superintendent-board struggla and rea^i^iJiieiit of the 
board distracted board members and Quinn from details of negotiations. Drake's 
position as leader of the management team was not firm; he was neither trusted 
nor respected by the board and, as a result, did n'-t receive guidance from the 
board in specifics. For example, the board authorized the team to offer 
teachers a lump salary increase to do with as they pleased. However, the 
offer was not costed out by the district in advance in terms of alternative 
possible bargaining outcomes. The union was able to get the district's 
business manager to admit that a 7* lump sum gift would result in a 1.3? 
decrease in existing teacher salaries if coupled with reduced class sizes, 
district sponsored changes in maternity and long term leaves, salary schedule 
compaction, etc. Union officials attacked the board for misleading teachers 
and the board chastised Drake for the move. 

Management team weakness. The team, except for Silva, was inexperienced 
and Drake was not able to exert leadership because the board refused to back 
him. One board member admitted privately that Quinn and Beeman appointed 
Drake the chief negotiator so he could fail; the union surmised this as well 
as publically characterized Drake as a "lame duck" administrator who was 
"clearly under attack" early in the first phase of negotiations. Drake in 
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fact did fail, took a medical leave and was pushed out of the district in 
Aup.ust. Inexperienced management team members could not assess the union 
position and looked to Silva (who left for another- job in June) for 
direction. 

Tnhra-union struggles . Contract proposals relating to music teachers, 
special education mainsfeaming provisionrandTcoaching duties posed special 
difficulties for union leaders. Association committees worked to establish 
the music and special education positions and were successful in blunting 
specialists' demands by pointing out the illegality or undesirability of 
certain provisions. Wilson suggested to the coaches that they form a special 
lobbying effort and speak directly to administrators and board members 
requesting more supplementary pay; he did not feel that the association had 
resources necessary to mount a special effort for supplementary pay for 
coaches. The decision to urge the coaches to form a separate lobbying group 
was an important but risky one for the association.. The downside risk was 
that the formation of subgroups would disturb group cohesion. There was also, 
in this case, the added threat of introducing competition among union 
subgroups for scare resources. The positive benefit of the new group was its 
potential for disturbing the board through a new source and direction of 
pressure. The gamble ultimately paid off for the union. The contract was 
settled the following spring only after coaches threatened to walk out of 
spring sports. Anne Beeman saw existence of the subgroup as evidence that 
union leaders lost control of their own people. Union leaders viewed the 
subgroup as an effective source of pressure, a fresh means for precipitating 
events and a new avenue for coalitions with the community. 

Tt^P Thomason innident . In Hay, 1979, Quinn appointed a permanent 
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principal to a vacancy created by the death of the former principal at 

Thomason Elementary School. !le did so without following district procedures 

for the selection of administrators. The school's parents, who had. become 

fond of the acting principal, were infuriated. They withdrew the?r coildren 

from school for several days, stormed board meetings, and took out petitions 

seeking recall of the two board members who would not have to stand for 

election in November. The petitions accused the two of: 

-nishandlinc budget and finances 
-poor personnel management 

-inconsistant action resulting In dissension between 

teachers, citizens and administration 
-failure to oversee the physical maintenance of school facilities 
-blatant disregard of the board's own policies 
-a disrespectful and arrogant attitude toward district 

taxpayers, parents, teachers and students 
-failure to consider community input in administrative matters 
-failure to provide administrative continuity and leadership 

in district schools. 

The Thomason incident provoked increased turmoil at the board level, 
deflected tine and attention from collective bargaining and served to > 
underscore the union's public position that the board and administration were 
inconpetent. IJhile the association did not officially join in the recall 
effort, one union activist was designated the liaison between citizens and 
teachers to arrange for monetary contributions and to locate teachers willing 
to pass petitions. 
ThP Perforr.iance 

These factors and the uncertain status of state funding formulae, 
prompted both the board and the union to pull back from negotiations in June, 
1979. Management used this time to disband the management team and rehire the 
consulting attorney, Jones, to work with the board in developing positions in 
preparation for the resumption of negotiations. The recall effort continued 
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until late July when it was dropped for lack of signatures. One week later 
Quinn appointed the parents' choice to the principalship at Thomason School. 

When bargaining began again on August 3, the district had received more 
state money than anticipated and teachers asked for a 15? wage increase. The 
school board majority had decided its positions over the summer and had 
privately agreed that 10? was a bottom line figure. By the end of August, the 
19? ?? figure was firm and tacitly agreed to by the union. It never 
subsequently changed. 

Lee Jones was given wide latitude to negotiate by the board typical of 
Second Generation negotiators. On September 8, negotiations broke down and an 
impasse was mutually declared. There is confusion about the reasons for 
seeking impasse. Initially the union claimed impasse was necessary to resolve 
questions of salary. and class size. However, the issue of who declared 
inpasse, and why, became inflamed when teachers staged "heir first disturbance 
on September 19. Two hundred teachers pack-i a board meeting to complain 
about impasse, the board's failure to grant salary and reduce class sizes and, 
in fact, the board's general "prejudice against unions." Jones responded that 
impasse was necessary because the union wanted agency shop and the board had 
refused. Wilson and members of the team objected^ claiming that Wilson had 
removed agency shop from the table one week before impasse was declared. 
Union leaders and the boai;;d minority both stated privately that the board was 
trying to delay negotiations in order to make collective bargaining an issue 
in the November. 2 board elections. 

And in fact collective bargaining and^. the questions of teacher union 
legitimacy did become an issue during the election. Two cardidates were 
endorsed and given money by the union; one of them. Sue French, won. The 
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other two winners, Ben Carter and the Reverend Sam Phillips, took a relatively 
vigorous anti-Quinn (?? anti-Quinn or anti-uni.i) stance. The latter was 
particuljarly outspoken, chargit|g that teacher unions were immoral and strikes 
and slowdowns illegal. Union I'jsgitimacy was not, however, the campaign's 
overriding issue. Of equal concern to the Winning candidates were such issues 
as the need for more teacher evaluation, better planning, better management of 
the district, lower class sizes and an end to crisis management. 

During September and October, teacher leaders escalated disturbances. 
Board meetings brought out hundreds of teachers who marched, delivered 
speeches during board meetings and picketed- outside district he '-uarters. 
Pickets were also routinely present outside the offices as mediation sessions 

took place inside. 

Six days after the election", November 8, teachers staged a sickout to 
protest stalled negotiations. The demonstrations were ceiitered at ^^he three 
high schools and in one intermediate schodil. 15-1 teachers were absent, a 
number far greater than the 10-45 ordinarily absent. 

At this point there seems to have been only one substantive issue of 
disagreement upon which bargaining pivoted. This was the issue of the number 
of teaching minutes per day for 4-6 grade teachers. The current contract read 
305 minutes and the initial proposal had asked for 275. The district's 
counterproposal called for 275. During the summer, however, the board decided 
to increase the teacher minutes back to 305 and, during mediation, did so, 
claiming that mediation offered both sides a chance to begin bargaining 
afresh. The union filed an unfair labor practice change on the basis that the 
district was bargaining in bad faith. 

Hot only were issues centered by this time, but bargaining became 
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increasingly private. Wilson and an adviser, the CTA regional representative, 
kept apart from the teacher's team and Quinn and Beeman were likewise 
separated from the board. Mediation sessionS consisted of the mediator taking 
positions from room to room in an effort to reach consensus by the four 
groups. The board anTTeacher's team, however, served as ratifying agents 

rather than initiators or bargainers. 

\ 

~ The mediator was successful in arriving a^ an agreement which was taken 

to the teachers by both sides in a series of school by school appearances by 

both Quinn and members of the teacher team in early December. This contract 

called for a'^teaching time of 290 minutes, a 10? pay increase and 7 1/2? 

3upplementary\pay increase. It was to be a three year contract, With salary 

\ * 
increases for the second and third years contingent upon state funding 

allocations. \ ~ ' t 

On Decerubei 12, teachers voted H9H-39 to reject the board's offer on the 

\ 

basis that a thr^e year contract which did not guarantee salary increases was 
unacceptable. 

The third phase of bargaining began on Januaray 23 when the parties 
returned to the tatle, agreed to disagree, and asked the mediator to sign them 
into factfinding. Teachers were, at this point, , asking for guaranteed pay 
increases of 8? and* 6? for the ^second and third years, plus agency shop the 
secoijd year and binding arbitration the third. The board countered by 
refifeing to grant binding arbitration or agency' shop. 

f Disturbances increased in scope and intensity. Picketing spread to the 
schools before and after classes and teachers began a work slow down. 
Isolated teachers refused to continue volunteer oo-curricular activities and. 
risigned from volunteer assignments on district committees. 
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Before the factfinding panel was selected, however, district coaches 

drafted a letter to both Wilson and Quinn, threatening n6t to continue 

/ 

extra-curricular spring coaching assignments unless^negotiations resumed and 
were continued toward a successful conclusion. Resignation of other teachers 
from extra-curricular paid positions swelled the protest. Teachers and 
coaches resumed their positions after Wilson and attorney Jones managed to 
meet privately and Wilson assured teachers that progress would be made tovard 
settlement* 

The district's last and final offer was ratified by teachers on March 15. 
It included guaranteed pay raises of Q% the second year and 1% the third, 
guaranteed increases each year in supplementary pay, a 100? paid fringe 
benefit plan and salary schedule compaction. / 
Connlusion / 

It should be clear from the above narrative that collective bargaining 
impacted every facet of school district ope/ations since formation of the 
district*^ The district illustrates^,n, high relief, all of the 
characteristics"^' first mtergenerational conflict: warring subgroups in the 
administrative ranks, disturbances which spill Qut from the central office and 
catch up the community, a feeling by teachers and\dministrators that 
collective bargaining is always implicitly adversarial plus the presence of a 
quietly militant teacher leader. Advent of the bargaining process was not 
softened- by a history of board-management cooperation nor by a community 
culture that told board members how to behave. Simultaneous with the public 
conflict behavior, the district continued to bargain, make reasonable 
compromises, and finally agreements. This aspect of its labor relations, it 
carried out in the best traditions of the Second Generation, privately and 
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within- the bargaining process. v. 

T h*> Tnnaf>fc3 ColleGhivfl Rargainlng 

Although collective bargaining has been inextricably intertwined with^ 

most of the important decisions made in the district's history 'and even tho'uBh 

labor relation's Considerations shaped events in the district to an 

extraordinary degree,, it is possible to isolate several specific impacts of 

collective bargaining pn district governance. 

The impact of collective bargaini g, as a process, upon district 

governance has been, first, to impair and contort the relationships between. 

teachers and administration. Before 1976, teachers and the teacher' 

association had established themselves ^s important sources of influence on 
the district; they were successful in elecling board members and in 
influencing the. selection of a superintendent. They were successful in 
trading that support for a written agreement which they, the teachers, 
regarded as a contract and which contained significant rewards for them. The 
step into, f or;Dalized bargaining%as, for them, an easy and natural one. 

Quinn and the 'school board elected in 1975 found the step a difficult 
one. What Quinn had beneficently granted as a negotiator in 1973 was difficult 
for him to live with in 1975 as a superintendent. The munificent financial 
environment, too, was changing in 1976 and resources becoming increasingly 

' limited. Instead of opting at this point to continue a relatively harmonious 
relationship with the teacher, by promoting shared decision making, for 
example, or at least including the association in non-bargaining decision 
situations, Quinn and the board chose to institute and maintain a steady state 
of organi2fational conflict by refusing to deem the union and its demands 
legitimate and by tryinj to start bargaining at ground zero by ignoring the 
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UhU.e Paper . Once having put Ihe relationship on a. new footing, the board and 
superintendent tried (and are stUl trying) to resolve the attendant conflict 
nnHHoallv by. raising and expandJ^ng issues to include potential allies and 
exclude enemies. Quinn and the board majority are not interested in a 
problCTi-solving approach to the labor relations conflict, nor in persuasion 
nor in bargdjningmaH techniques requiring a degr,ee of privacy, compromise 
and mut»*»il goal sotting. The mode they use, and feel they must use, is the 
political. 

On balance, howev?r, the choice ox this mode of governance for resolvirtg 
conflicts, seems to have favored the^teacl: irs' organization rather than the 
district team. Teacher leaders, at first willing to particpate in Joint, 
decision making, pulled back, accepted their role as antagonists and began 
formulating counterstrategies. They proceeded to form a cohesive 
sub- organization capable of entering into profitable ad-hoc coalitions with 
board Minority, managers and community members to keep the kinds of gains made 
pre-collective bargaining in salaries and working conditions. The board and 
superintendent have been unable to manage their side of the table, and through 
a failure to set goals, establish equitable personnel procedures, set Ion- 
range financial plans, etc., have weakened their position. 

Second, collective bargaining is used by the^ board and superintendent as 
a symbolic issue, especially at election time. To legitimize the process 
would be to "destroy its use as a symbol, although only by legitimizing the 
process can the superintendent hope to control it. Teacher leaders are not 
overly concerned about their lack of standing or about the administration and 
board's use of symbolic issues associated v,ith unionism and collective 
bargaining , probably because the, have been successful in manipulating the 
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process in the absence of district control. 

'Third, it is' important to note that conflict and its resolution by 
political means is a characteristic only of governance and administration at 
the central level. Perhaps because collective bargaining' conflicts have been 
so severe at the-'central level, site managers tend to avoid conflict by asking 
for, and generally getting, a high degree of cooperation locally from teachers 
and parents. Principals also spend a relatively large amount of time in 
Thresher fostering harmonious relationships with the neighboring community in 
order to' avoid the kinds of disturbances which will place them in the cehtral 
arena of conflict. They tend to ignore orders from the board (such as "fire 

the bastards") which will ignite site level conflict. Teachers reciprocate by 

1 

supporting their principals, even in schools where enforcement of the contract 

i 

(on both sides) is relatively strict. Teacher and parent support is, of 
course, [very important to a principal who might be called upon to justify his 
position to the central of flee • vih'ire allies count. 

Bargaining will begin again in Thresher in 1982. Unless personnel 
bhanges, ,it is reasonable to assume that labor relations in the future will 
ionti'nue to be as contentious and volatile as they are now. There are no 
Indications that the superintendent or board members will reverse themselves 
^nd agree to recognize the importance of the teacher association or the 



validity of the collective bargaining process. There is no indication that 
the teacher organization will seek vays to insure labor peace. 
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T|iP Palermo Story 

EV0LUTI015 FROM C0HF1.ICT TO CAREFUL COOPERATION 

The story of collective bargaining in the large Palermo Unified School 
District has been the history of a slowly evolving, first intergenerational 
phase which progressed from an episodically conflicted meet and confer era 
through a period of seriously disturbed relationships between teachers and 
district into a present Second Generation cooperative arrangement. 

Intergenerational struggle in Palermo resulted in the gradual realignment 
of managerial and governance attitudes, and creation of structures and 
procedures to cope with the changing conditions and periodic dislocations 
brought about by collective bargaining. This realignment has had at least 
three outcomes: (1) a gradual privatization and bureaucratization of disputes, 
(2) the tendency of both administration and union to adopt similar frameworks 
(i.e., structures and procedures) for similar tasks, such as the formulation 
of bargaining demands, at-table bargaining styles, handling of grievances, and 
approaches to non-bargaining types of issues, (3) increased cooperation 
uccwten union and administration to deal with the external environment. 

lo uujur^uanu the Palerno story, it is necessary to understand the 
community, the evolution of labor relations and the impact of certain pivotal 
events upon the district. We will look first, at the community, second at the 
District, its governance and labor relations history up to and including the 
1979-1980 bargaining cycle, third' at the development of the current tone of 
labor relations and its unique characteristics and, fourth, at the impacts of 
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second generational collective bargaining on governance, on teachers and on 
managers. 

Thq ?QtTUilMnUv f?"^ School District.,. 

The city of Palermo has grown rapidly in the past thirty years. A 
significant aerospace .industr y and military installations prompted growth in 
the 50 's and 60 's and, with the decline of military expenditures, growth has 
continued in the North Palermo suburbs as light industry locates in new 
industrial parks. As of 1979, the district and an enrollment of approximately 
100,000. Enrollment peaked in 1970 and has been declining since, with an 
increasing rate of decline, now about 3% annually. 

The government, trade and service sectors employ most Palermo residents. 
The school district, with 11,000, employees, is the city's second largest 
employer. A district sponsored survey of 500 randomly selected registered 
voters in 1979 revealed a largely white, relatively old, relatively well 
educated population. 53$ of the respondents were. 40 years old or older, 92r> 
had oonpleted high school and 69? had at least some college. 73? of those 
sampled had no children in district schools and only m had youngsters who 
would be expected to enroll in school in the future. Schools have a higher 
percentage of minority attendees than are present in the population as a 
wKole: approximately 20? of the city is counted in the minority population 
while approximately 40? of the school age population is non-Anglo. 

City influence and governance structures have changed over the last three 
decades as the population and growth patterns have shifted. Where the ruling 
elite used to be a largeJy white, male dominated group of businessmen, bankers 
and retired military, leaders now are likely to be involved in partisan 
politics and are likely to be arrayed on one side or the other of issues of 
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growth and environment, issues which manage to spill over into school board 
elections. New constituencies among blacks and Hispanics have made an impact 
on the makeup of the school board. The five school board members, who are 
elected by districts, are apt to represent diverse but fairly well defined 
economic, social and racial interests. 

The chance in the community has changed the way the superintendent 
interacts with the external environment. The superintendent fifteen years ago 
had an advisory group of 20 businessmen who assisted him in campaigning for 
bond issues. That group was disbanded by the current superintendent, Dan 
Steele, who now relies instead on non-educator subordinates (e.g., the finance 
director, the systems and procedures director) to nurture relationships with 
downtown business interests and upon a public information officer to manage 
relationships with the mass media. Other community interests are apt to be 
appointed to ad-hoc, broad based committees to handle specific issues. The • 
Taxpayer's Association, League of Homen Voters and Urban League are mentioned 
most frequently by respondents as the most potent non-school affiliated 
connunity groups likely to be asked to send representatives to ad-hoc school 
comiaittees. 

Total expenditures were about $300-million. Of these funds, 11% erne 
from state and local tax sources and 9% from federal. An additional 15? 
represented the carryover. Categorical aid was extremely important to the 
district providing about 15 percent of its operating revenue. The district 
maintains lobbyists in Washington and Sacramento to protect these sources of 
incone. 

The district has faced four particularly severe problems in the last 
decade: the district's declining. enrollment, the court order to integrate 
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schools, heated board elections and labor relations. The problems associated 
with labor relations began with an inter-union struggle for membership and 
domination in anticipation of passage of the California bargaining statute. 

The struggle between PTA and PFT for exclusive representation status came 
to a head in March, 1977. PFT charged that PTA would force agency shop on 
employees and claimed that it, PFT, had experience as a tough bargainer. 
Despite these claims, PTA was chosen by a large margin to represent teachers 
(67^-332). ■ 

The PFT filed a challenge in March vdth the Educational Employee 
Relations Board to delay the certification of PTA as exclusive representative. 
The challenge was withdrawn three weeks later. Talks dragged on for several 
months with teachers protesting salary offers, transfer policies, the calendar 
and a proposal for self insurance. The Association filed three unfair labor 
■practice charges against the district, charging bad faith bargaining. 

PTA threatened to strike on June 6 if a contract agreement was not 
reached by June 5 and on May 23, according to the district, called for a 
rolling sick-out. 1,392 teachers participated during the week of May 23-27 at 
target schools, with a high of 759 teachers sick on May 22. The district 
filed a bad faith charge against PTA for the latter' s threat to strike while 

at the bargaining table. 

As PTA prepared for a strike, the scope of conflict widened. EERB 
officials met with district and PTA attorneys to investigate unfair practices 
charges and to offer conciliation services. Board members became involved, 
with Homer Moore suggesting that the board offer binding arbitration on 
grievances to soothe PTA and Barbar Simpson suggesting rescinding the master 
calendar, negotiating self insurance and granting a contingency salary 
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increase plus^ class size reduction. 

Board agreement could not be reached and PTA president Jay Mendoza 
announced the strike on a Sunday afternoon. The strike lasted four days. On 
the first day, the district sought a temporary restraining order. One was 
granted but ignored by- the teachers. 

A local Assemblyman, who had earlier indicated to several constituents 
that he was on PTA»s side, called the district and two board members on 
V?ednesday to offer his help as an intermediary. The EERB also intervened and 
asked the district to return to the table. That evening the two board members 
called a press conference and announced that they would seek amnesty for 
strikinc teachers, a move which prompted the district's chief negotiator, 

David Manners, to resign. 

On Thursday, June 9, 2,000 picketing teachers marched to the board of 
education meeting, and subraitted 600 signatures on petititions asking for the 
superintendent's resignation. 

The board voted (3-2) to grant the strikers amnesty and to sign a 
contract providing an 8^ salary increase but without binding arbitration of 
grievances. 

The cause of the four day strike is disputed. District officials and 
some citizen observers blaiae the association president, who, they say, was 
sinply radical and a tool of the IIEA which had targeted the PUSD for a strike 
in 1974 ano was behind the 1977 strike as well, llendoza, they claim, did not 
exhaust administrative remedies (mediation and factfinding) before urging 
teachers to strike— proof , say his critics, that he was using the strike for 
his own personal gain Others blame district management for a lack of 
flexibility and point" to the district's chief negdtiataor as a teacher hater 
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and a too-tough negotiator. One administrator admits that the district's 
initial salary position (publically rescinded by the board before the strike) 
was probably too harsh and that teachers were justified in protesting it. 

Whatever the causes of the strike, the action was clearly designed by the 
strikers themselves to call attention to their plight in a concerned way. 
Association members were seeking legitimacy. The current association 
president, John DeAnza, claims they won legitimacy: "Management," he says, 
••used to say to us 'you don't represent the teachers.' They don't say "that 
since the' strike. The strike proved the union was there. •• 

Settlenent of the strike, the resignation of the district's negotiator, 
and defeat of the militant teacher leader proved to be the pivotal events 
which launched the district into the second generation. Participants 
imediately began to accommodate to one. another by reshaping procedures and 
redefinine personnel and tasks in ways which would produce minimal conflict 

and maximum cooperation. 

The defeat of the association leader eliminated a source of irritation as 
far as the district was concerned. The district appointed assistant 
Superintendent Jerome Sills management's chief negotiator. Sills instituted , 
what he calls a "probleir solving approach" and abandoned the adversary style 
of the forner negotiator. 

Although the 1978-1979 contract took from March until August, 1978 to 
settle, those five months vere not spent, apparently, in rancorous debate buc 
in firming up personnel and procedures on the part of both the district and 
teschers' association. The new president saw his role as that of communicator 
and left negotiations to his experienced negotiation team. Sills' 
conciliatory attitude encouraged teachers on the '.«aB to relax and conopntrate 
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on contract issues. 

Although a state wage freeze precluded salary increases for 1978, 1979» 
teachers gained improved benefits, an early retirement plan and a clearer 
transfer policy. The association won language spelling out it rights to visit 
employees at schools and a consultation clause which formalized procedures for 
assocation-district consultation on matters not in scope. 

Hegot^iations for 1979-1980 bef;an in March presentation of PTA's proposal 
and the bo^rd counterproposal. There was no public comment. Agreement was 
^reached^^6 month later. 



Both parties report mild negotiating sessions with little substantive 
j conflict, little game playing between the two, and, in fact, some evidence of 
an eagerness to compronise, if not cooperate, in getting the contract settled. 
For exanple, one team member, a newcomer who had bargained for an HEA 
affiliate in New York, wanted a weekly grievance meeting required between site 
representatives and principals at each school. The district quickly 
corupronised and agreed to meet "periodically." In another potentially 
volatile area of the contract, the association asked to expand contract scope 
by asking for the right to appoint a site committee at each sdhool to advise 
the principal on all matters. Management declared the item out of scope and 
the union (much to manageraent's surprise) dropped the demand. A contract item 
which was important to management was a clearer definition of transfer and 
reassignnent; reassignment was redefined to exclude the assignment of teachers 
within schools to a specific grade level. Again both sides tell us, 
corupromise on the item was reached with little discussion. 

The money offer which the board put out early was settled with little 
controversy for two reofons: first, the union may have felt pressure from the 
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rank and file to take at least the seven percent— the raise came one month 
after a retroactive 5% had been given teachers whose salaries had been frozen 
by the state for almost a year and teachers seemed disinclined to argue with a 
further 1%. In addition, classified employees had recently settled, and were 
receiving their checks. Second, the district had accumulated a large surplus 
because of the salary freeze to which was added a very large carryover of ^5$. 
This ability to stay ahead of potential salary demands has enabled the 
district, since 1977, 1978 to settle money items with relative ease. Third, 
there appeared to be no desire for a strike. ' 

The current tone of labor cooperation turned upon several pivotal events, 
most noticeably the legitimation strike of 1977. the defeat by the teachers of 
Hendoza as president of the union in 1977, the resignation of Manners and the 
appointment of the more moderate Sills to the chief negotiator's spot, the 
defeat of teacher-backed Barbar Simpson in 1977, and the decision to use an 
accumulated budget surplus in 1979 for teacher salary increases. 

. The current state of association-administration cooperation in the 
district has created, or led to, three important organizational 
characteristics which will, in turn, impact how the district is governed, how 
teachers teach and how principals manage. 

(1) fpr> tflndenov to privati^-e and bu rP,a^nratize disputes.. Grievances 
have been reduced in number because both association and district have 
established sets of policies and procedures for grievance resolution before 
they are formally filed. 

Grievances are few now (10 to step 2 in 1978-1979) becduse contract 
language is clearer according to Dr. Sills. The association president claims, 
however, that teachers are unwilling or afraid to file grievances-possibly 
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because they are afraid of damaging school site morale. In any ca^e, both 
agree that the process for solving disputes has been improved as the tone of 
labor relations has improved. "We're not there to kick hell and prove 
something," says DeAnza. The chief negotiator expresses both the need to avoid 
opportunities for adverse publicity at school sites. and to improve teacher 
morale by solving problems promptly at the site level. ^ o 

The result has been formation of grievance teams by both parties which 
insert themselves into a site at the informal level of the grievance process, 
before the complaint is written and submitted to the principal. The inform^ 
level of grievance has thus become quite standardized, handled by central 
staff accordinc to rules, precedent and the negotiated contract— but also 

handled in such a way that potentially negative publicity is blocked and so 

\ 

that morale at the site level is improved and undisturbed. 

The distiict also tends to handle interest disputes privately and to try 
to shape interest group participation through sets of rules and procedures 
desicned to ninitaize conflict. Both at the site and central levels, in-school 
groups are regulated by procedures for the conduct of their meetings. A 
deputy superintendent is held accountable for in-school committee work and 
reports to the executive cabinet yearly on each. Non-school related group 
input, as we have seen, comes through appointment to a school ,i'elated 
committee or through ad-hoc committees formed to handled special problems, 
such as discipline and integration. Bureaucratization in this area has caused 
members of several community groups and some t-^achers, too, to complain about 
district control of public input, called "a closed system with the trappings 
of being open." One activist, however, says she doesn't mind; she has found 
that one can beat the system by putting things in writing and having them 
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adopted as policy. She has watched several policies she wrote for the 
establishment of alternative schools work their way up to adoption by the 
board. Rule based behavior and the written rule are extremely important to 
the district. 

t 
f 

Interests disputes are not as easy to privatize since district management 
has lei.s control over non-school affiliated groups who become^nvolved in 
certain issues. District attempts to forestall conflict by establishing 
ad-hoc committees has, however, generally be6n->5U<i&pssf ul . Overt conflict has 
erupted on only one issue in the last several yeai^ the planning and 
construction of North Suburban High School. Activists, too, turn from overt 
disturbances and show preference for legal action when committee work and 
lobbying efforts fail^ , 7 



In general, respondents report a trend toward cooperation by union and 
administration because both recognize the need, in the words of one official, 
to "save each others' jobs." Both feel that public conflict threatens their 
enploynent in the sense that board sensibilities dictate calmness and control^ 
by administrators, especially at the site level, and in the 'sense that union 
leaders have found that they can plea^se the rank and file an atmosphere of 
stability. 

It is. precisely this kind of cooperation to save each others' jobs which 
infuriates the executive director of the Palermo Taxpayers' Association. He 
and members Of the organization- regularly conduct one-on-one* sessions with 
board members Ito point out the conflict of interest inherent in 
administration-union cooperation. While the laxpayers' Association is 
concerned about the nur.bers of expensive programs which Palermo opts to put in 
the schools, of even more concern is the practice of giving principals and 
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administrtators salary increases of at least as much, or more, as are awarded 
teachers. Management, they assert, is in the position of being able to 
negotiate for its own salary increase and can win quite a bit for^itself by 
pretending to give in to teacher demands, 

(2) The tendency of the assoQiatio n gnd district to adopt siTnilaPi 

1 

r:£.rallel frameworks (structure s ^nd procfitjur??^ the oonduot: of business 

which. Irf turn, facilitate cooperation and joint decision mak^inr.. 

In terns of grievance ^handling and contract enforcement, both parties 

after the 1977 strike becarjie more rule based and amenable to parallel 

structures for contrae-t coppliance. Those responsible for handling grievances 

at the informal state now talk to each other "from a common base; the union^s 

executive director and grievance steering committee purposely shapes its 

approach to parallel that of the^two district employees who handle grievances. 

They have a coraiiion under sj^anding of the contract anu coirion instructions to 

head off conflict. The uhion president and head of the district's enployee 

relations, each tell us t^ey tell their people to "go by the book" and to 

observe due process in en|orcinc the contract. \ 

Ovei' the last two years, the processes for drawinc up contract proposals 

1 ■ ' \ 

have becone parallel. Bot{h entities used to survey their Constituents an'i 

asseuble contract proposals after refining that input. How feach depends on 

on-goinc notes fror. teachers and managers for new proposals or contract 



revisions.' Dr. 5ills cla 



us that the shift to cooperation, to^^^not taking 
advantage of each other," 'in terms of the bargaining load has kept costs for 
staff , timer surveys and wjrksnops down for both sides 

Neither the superintendent nor the union president become involved in th^ 

I ^ _ ^' 

details of bargaining. He maintains a relatively narrow jpan of control and 
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delegat&s almost all bargaining matters to Steele or his legal staff; he acts 
mainly as a comcunication link with the school board. The negotiator is thus 
not put in the position of having-.to negotiate first with the board. 

The chief negotiator does have to work with the superintendent's council 
in signing off on contract proposals. The approach here is to "filter" issues 
on a weekly basis through the council for Unput from the deputy 
superintendents and directors of various divisions. The executive council 
includes the disJrj/ct's in-house attorney; additional legal staff is not 



hired for collect^e bargaining. 

The union president and executive director also delegate much of the 
responsibility to a volunteer teacuer who has been the district's cljief 
negotiator for t^,ree years. She has assembed a team, which, like t?he 
-^district's ruanagenent teaci, is broadly representative of functionJji units 
rather than areas of concern. 

s 

At-table bargaining styles and strategies are now parallel, where three 
years ceo they were different. Three years ago, llanners' aggressive tactics 
at the table led to a ,siTuation in which everyone tal,ced on a high emotional 

pjj.ch when they were allowed__tp speak. Manners did most of the talking, say 

th^ participants, "apd everyone else listened." Sills and. the chair of the 
teacher teat', now d_q,most,^thaJ>argaining but welooce input at the table from 
' tean meabers on specific proposals which may be areas of individual 
responsibility. 

Association leaders^nd- the Superintendent share a, common understanding 
of how conflict is best resa/ved.-^lie-assoc^i^on' s executive director puts 
it in this way: "When you dan't bargain it, yoi run it legislatively. We try 
to get our way at the table first, then go to the administration, ,'then the 

/ . ' , 
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legiilature." The Superintendenf , a former lobbyist also spends a relatively 
large portion of his time trying to influence legislation, particularly 
legislation concerning financial iteds-funding formulae, insurance, benefits, 
etc. Sometimes, of course, administration and union (which generally works 
through the CTA on matters of general statewide concern) are on opposite sides 
of the fence. The important point is that both sides use political means for 
resolving problens only -outside- the district, rarely within. The union is 
not likely, for example, to seek the support of one or more of the potent 
interest groups in Palermo to wage war on the administration, nor do 
adninistrators or board members question the union's legitimacy publically in 
an effort tc do away with collective bargaining. There seems to be tacit ^ 
understanding that tactics of this kind and disturbances in general are 
unnecessary and counter-productive. 

(3) Thfire is a hifrh decr e e of Goooeration betwesn - Vn i Pn and 

.^^,^.,i..^.^,nri in o.nfrnn1.in r the external e nvi ronnier.t, in Kiatt-.prs which r^latg 

\n the heaU.h of the orrranization as a wholg. 
\ The union executive director and superintendent cooperate to persuade 

stkte legislators of the merits or demerits of a particular bill and to 

suggest needed legislation. 

The uain focus of this type of cooperation has been to assure adequate 

finances through xobbying for funding formulae which will be favorable to the 

district, pressing for federal impact funds and money for special programs at 

th3 state and federal level. 

Cooperation is not limited to lobbying activities. Union and district 

representatives meet regularly to discuss items such as early retirement 

proposals and programs for employee assistance for such problems as mental 
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illness and alcoholism— problems which teachers say are increasing in severity 
as teachers age. 

The impact upon governance of this gradual organizational realignment to 
cope with the "realities of collective bargaining, has been to continue the 
rule^based, bureaucratic norm for behavior which has characterized district 
operations under the current superintendent. The PTA, although legitimized 
only after the 1977 strike, has been brought into the governance process as a 
cooperative partner in intra-district, non-bargaining situations and as an 
effective and "powerful partner for lobbying exter*nal controlling 
organizations, such as the courts, state legislature and federal governmsnt. 

The district is beginning to suffer pressure from a large number of 
potent interest groups who are growing increasingly frustrated with their 
inablity to affect decisions in the district. The tendency of both union and 
district to "not rock the boat" in the labor relations arena and bureaucratic 
defensiveness on the part of administrators when any aspect of school policies 
or prograi.is is challenged, has led district activists to characterize the 
governance systens as "closed with the trappings of being open." Various 
citizen groups, including the League of Womeii Voters, the Urban League and the 
Taxpayers' Ajssociation, continually call for more openness on the part "of the 
administration, ^by which they seem to mean more communication with the public 
and greater access to formulation of policy by citizens and board members.^ 

Members of these organizations set about last year to defeat an incumbent 
and elect a new board member whose promise was to question administration 
recommendations, seek alternatives and expose these options to public view. 
He and the new Black member of the board, although split from the board on 
many votes, have joined with the more conservative majority to demand a change 
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in -the administration's relationship with the board. They have asked the 
Superintendent for minority staff reports to accompany his recommendation in 
order to increase the options available to them and have asked for increased 
opportunities for board oversight. ^ 

It is not yet clear whether their thrust will result in increased public' 
exposure to and input into potentially explosive issues such as those related 
to collective bargaining. Hor is it clear just how the board will deal with 
inherent conflicts between interest groups. For example, the interests of the 
Democratic Party, which heavily supported the new board members, are not the 
same as the demand of the Taxpayers' Association. The Democratic Party is 
likely to call for stronger union action on behalf of teachers; the Taxpayers' 
Association is heavily lobbying the board to place less of its money into 
salaries and the collective bargaining process. 

Collective bargaining in Palermo is clearly not now as important in terms 
of priority nor as all-consuming in terms of interest as it once was. It is 
also apparent, though, that personnel changes, new rules and mutual 
accommodation have conspired to reduce the volatility of collective 
bargaining, to defuse those vho might make labor relations more problematic 
(manager, for example) and to attempt to keep out those who, it is felt, have 
no business in the process. The tendency has beqn to privitize labor relations 
conflict. 

This cooperative phase is being threatened from at least two directions: 
the first is from the community and will most likely take the form of a 
taxpayer's revolt or parent demands for shifts in priorities away from 
salaries into prograi.Js, or both. The second is a threat by managers to form 
their own union in order to press for higher wages and better working 
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conditions. If these concerns are brought to the bargaining table and the 
scope of the contract widened to account for them, the district will enter its 
Second Intergenerational Conflict. Until then, late Second Generation 
collaboration will insure labor peace for Palermo. 
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WORKIllG TO ESTABLISH SECOIID GEllERATION NORMS FOR BARGAINING 

I ' 

Boulder City is Icjcated in the center of the ^tate and is a clearly 
defined coanunity with J a population of approximately 50,000 residents. It has 
a relatively staWe tax| base which is anchored by a single large company with 
its international headquarters located in the eastern section of town. 

The story of labor relations in Boulder City is one of leaders who outran 
followers. The district was one of the early teacher organization "targets," 
and 3 favorable contract was achieved. But the teachers never consolidated 
their gains. In the. r.ost recent negotiations, management and state teacher 
organization negotia'tiors were successful in operating as Second Generation 
counterparts. Each ^,dopted the sane norns for bargaining including a desire, 
to liuit proposals tij what was achievable, a desire not to embarass the 
opposition arfd a willingness to engage in intraorganizational bargaining 
within their respective organisations. 

The. district functions in the Second Generation somewhat uncomfortably. 
The teachers have not yet accepted the Second Generation ideology of United 
gains and enforcenent of the contract, but managenent generally has. The 
local teacher leadership, which lacks a solid following, is still fighting the 
battle of the First Intergenerational Conflict— battling against the 
adninistration per se or at least seeking the unachievable without supports 
fron their own organization. 
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ffff'i^lal ar^ ppmngraPhin Setting 

Boulder City, as one curr*ent board member said, can be divided into three 
distinct socio-economic sections. The western part of the district is 
populated by lower economic and less educated groups including a substantial 
number of minority (predominantly black) citizens. Some community leaders who 
represent schools in this portion of, town, according to the same board member, 
feel slighted when compared to the elite central and east side sections. 
Partially for this reason and also because of racial unrest in the early 70' s, 
west side residents took collectivist action and spearheaded the drive to 
elect the only black to serve on the school board in the mid-70' s. 

The second .socio-economic grouping is located just east of the downtown 
area^k.and is populated by influential elites. The rallying point for this 
group, which sends relatively few children to the system, is a local grade 
school which has traditionally represented both stability and prestige. While 
this group is nur.erically small, it st'ill can exert tremendous political 
influence, as the Superintendent diWered when he attempted to close an 
eleir.entary school. Although the Superintendent was able to produce reasonable 
argunonts to support the school closure, his recommendation was rejected by 
the Br.ard of Education. As one influential citizen from this area stated, "Ue 
still navcn't forgiven him for that action." As a reminder of their 
displeasure, the community elected a single issue, anti-school-closing board 
raecber who was subsequently re-elected and now serves as board president. 

The eastern section of town represents both a growth area and a rather 
extensive grouping of older, well established homes. The international 
headquarters of a large corporation is housed on this side of the city as is 
the airport and a wide variety of restaurants and other establishments which 
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appeal to young professional famiUes. According to one board member, it is 
this section of the district that is most critical because "bad schools out 
east would mean that the kind of people we want to keep in town will move to 

our neighboring district." 

Boulder City has experienced a significant decline' in student population. 
In the 1970-71 school year the board reported a population of 7?2U1 pupils, 
however, by 1978-79, that figure had decreased to 5,7'»1 pupils. While the 
Superintendent notes that these figures are beginning to stabilize, especially 
at the first and second grad^e levels, he also states that good housing in 
Boulder City is relatively scarce due to the demand exerted by young 
professionals associated with the large corporation. Many of the district* 3 
operatinc problens stem from the fact that it has had to learn to live with 
its environnent. Little relief can be expected from the enrollment decline; 
housing sites are virtually all in use; and the district is 
■ landlocked-surrounded by another larger district. In cany respects, the 

situation is typical of central cities that are cut off from finding 

additional grov.-th or resources from the suburbs. 

I.abnr Rc-lationg. 

Labor relations in the Boulder City Unified School District have for 
years been locked into a series of battles between management and the 
teacher's orcanization over the issue of' whether or not the organization has a 
legitimate right to speak for teachers and involve itself on their behalf in 
school management and governance. 

Although "Skirmishes o^ this sort occur frequently in the First 
Intergenerational Conflict, the combative stage in Boulder City has been 
particularly long and drawn out because of two factors: unwillingness of rank 
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and file teachers to connit to an organizational victory and the perception of 
boards during this period that there was no pressing need to legitimize the 
organization even though contracts have been signed, 

In the early 70* s Boulder City was identified by one ofythe large state 
labor organizations as a district which could be organized as a "downstate 
shov;piece" of teacher labor strength. The state labor organization committed 
sufficient personnel and resources to energize the teachers and obtain a 
contract for .the 1971-1972 school year. In spite of a strike in 1970, 
however, tho tactics used by Association activists to move the rank and file 
to the picket line did not have a long lasting impact. As one teacher who 
supported the strike said: "They told me that the strike would get more for 
the children, but what they really meant was that it would- get more for 
ther.selvcc— I'll never go on strike again." 

The strike had several unintended negative outcomes for the teacher's 
association. Te:ichers nistrust leadership partially because of the divisive 
inpact it had on rank and file members. One teacher talked about the "hard 
feelings" anonc faculty members after the strike. She cdntends that the 
"scars from the first strike" still have not b' en healed, and that every tine 
there is an Association meeting, the old feelings are regenerated. She 
continued by saying: "Hov; can we expect to teach kids how to behave when 
adults" can't even, neet without fighting," Several teachers discussed the 
"dirty notes that were left in teachers' mailboxes whb did support the strike" 
and one said that her car had been vandalized because she continued to go to 
school. 

While field interviews substantiate the depth of hard feelings tha'. still 
exist among Boulder City faculty, the Association leadership views this 
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divisiveness as a weakness on the part of those teachers who do not understat 
the greater importance of organizational unity. For example, one disaffected 
teacher leader told this researcher that "teachers in. this town will never 
have a voice in what happens as long as they are dominated by the big 
corporation's thinking." In a year when two successive strike votes ended in 
a tie and tne Association president broke the stalemate by casting his/ ballot 
with the anti-strikers, he complained that the rank and file placed him in the. 
impossible position of either angering those activists who briginally 
supported his presidential nomination or voting for a work stoppage endorsed 
by only 50? of the members and thereby doomed to fail. 

Many Boulder City teachers find themselves living in the past. As one 
former activist told this f-esearcher, "If we could just turn back the clock to 
the aood old days, working -here would be fun again." Rank and file members 
find themselves both frustrated by their working conditions, which many ' 
perceive to have deteriorated when the planning periods were eliminated, and 
distrustful of Association leadership, which many believe to be unable to 
protect their interests without initiating another drastic strike. 

Even thouch the board capitulated to" strikers and permitted a contract in 
1971, board and nanacenent strategy in the decade following was to weaken the 
organization (which was perceived as externally motivated) and vitiate future 
con^r*acts. Three incidents illustrate management's attempts to minimize the 
ability of the teacher's organization to engage in meaningful bargaining. 

First, after the teacher" recognition strike settlement, the 
Superintendent hired the teacher -leader in a central office capacity for 
curricular instruction which some have said was a clear attempt to weaken the 
' Association by depriving it of its most important strategists. Field 
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interviews suggest that employing this teacher" leader in a central office 
capacity had the dual effect of deaoralizing- the rank and .file while providing 
the Superintendent with an opportunity to demonstrste his concern for 
curriculum improvement. 

Second, a former board president, who was particularly outspoken on this 
subject; prepared an analysis of collective bargaining for the board in which 
he clearly expressed his concern that there is undue Association influence on 
board policy making. He- is an important actor in Boulder City, because his 
interest in and writing about this topic regularly reminded both the - 
Superintendent and the other board members of the possijjle impact of 
collective barcaininc upon district policy^ decisions. For example, in a 
policy paper presented in 1975, this board member noted that teacher 
collective barcaininc activities were oricinally established to facilitate the 
discussions of locaJ^concerns and eliminate "petty grievances" by developinc 
routinized avenues for the solution.of problems. However, he cojje-ludes that . 
the stated objectives have not been met and that issues of local concern have 
becor.e subservient to the larger bargaining agendas of "statewide/labor 
organizations" who in turn are formulating district pClicy. The important 
implica,tion in this statement relates to the forcatio. of school board policy 
as an accidental byproduct of both local and statewide labor concerns. He 
questions whctner these statewide organizations represent the best interests 
of Boulder City teachers or if they only articulate the viewpoint of the more 
'■' "vocal and active" teachers in the system who seem to be uninterested in local 
school board policy development. 

This forner board president additionally addressed the impact that 
collective bargaining was- having on the Superintendent's and Board's ability 
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to conduct district business. He noted that the entire process was, in his 
opinion, contributing to the "deteriorating public image" of the school system 
and that this factor, while not direct^^easurable, might be undermining the 
credibility of those persons duly sworn to uphold the public interest. 

Another policy initiative took place several years later wheft in the face 
of what the "board perceived to be a Severe monetary crisis, numerous 
non-tenured and tenured teachers were released from the system. Besides 
releasing teachers, administrative and clerical personnel were also dismissed 
and all teacher planning periods were eliminated. This action coincided with 
a time when ther^ was no contract in effect (1976-77) and represents the most 
noteworthy action taken by the board to counteract teacher contractual gains. 
By following 'the tenure dismissal guidelines outlined in the contract when 
releasinc the teachers, many young, aggressive. Association activists, who 
helped engineer the recognition strike were removed from the system according 
to a teacher leader. According to the Association president, the elimination 
of^ll teaqiier planning periods. insured that "there would be no dialogue about 
either Association and/or school business." This president captured the' 
feelings of raany rank and file 'members when she said, "By the time I am done 
teaching all day without a planning period, I'm too tired to do anything 
except rest." 

Because of the peculiar .dyncnics of a weak teacher organization and a 
board which has been historically reluctant to grant the teacher's 
, organisation the legitimacy it needs to become a participant in school * 
district management and' governance, the decade since 1970 Tias been marked by 
fits and starts at negotiations with marked shifts from year to year in 
hecotiating styles and cof.tract substance. ^ 
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* * * 

In 1971-72 after.nine months of negotiations, a five' day recognl.,tlpn 
strike, and the use. of mediation, a one year comprehensive contract was 
'settled, which according to, the Association president, "was a good one, 
because it contained a seniority clause and provisions for binding grievance 
arbitration." It should be noted, however, that the teachers were not paid 



for the days that they were on Strike. From 1972-197'!. a two year contract . 
was approved With wage re-openen provisions during the second ye^r. Mediators, 
were employed both years -and each negotiating period lasted approximately six 
months. 'In 1975-76,. a single year pact was signed again with the use of a 
mediator, however in " 1976-77 agreement could not be reached and in the 
-absence of a contract the district was governed by school board PQlicy.'A& 
one labor leader, associated with the other state- teachers' union-said, 
"1976-77 was the year that managenent 'guttef the Boulder City contract an|^ 
the teachers, have .not ye recovered.'^ I976r77 was a watershed year in- a ■ 
historical context because 'during that period of time, "bloodbath" solutions 
were applied to solve the district' s -financial, plight. The'sohool board 
eliminated its debts in one .year. by. reducing employees , closing buildings and 
elini-nating teacher planning periods. • - , 

From 1977-1979, c^ontracts were sighed, however, before negotiations 
began, formalized "meet and confer sessions" were conducted' between the 
Superintendent's staff and members of the Association. The .purpose ^ these 
sessions according to the Superintendent was' to address district problems in a 
"non-crisis" atmosphere. In. order to achieve unanimous accord' on items being ^ 
discussed, the "meet and confer" format stated that all parties present had to 
agree to a proposal before it was approved. According to the Association , 
president, this model , was disbanded because the unanimous consensus format 
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became unworkable and the rank and file teachers started to "feel uneasy about 
the deals that were being made behind closed doors." 

The'^negotiating environment for the 1979-80 contract was clouded by a 
series of aggressive moves by the board, which were particularly offensive to 
labor groups" in the school system. In an effort to express their concern over" 
practices that had either been incorporated in the contract or, were part of 
the necotiations process, the Board in the spring of 1979 adopt^ the 
following Dolicies: , >. 

(A) There would be no negotiations conducted after August 
first. ^ 

(B) All teachers as well as other labor groups like custodians, 
would be required to vote on contract ratiHcations, 
regardless of their labor membership status. ' 

(C) The Board of Education could conduct a 'second round of labor 
elections to insure that the first election results were 
valid.' 

Uhen the Association became aware of the Board's action, they refused to 
participate in the necotiations process. A crisis over this matter ensued 
with the E'oard vowinc to maintain the policies and the Association threatening 
job actions; Demonstrations, were held to protest the Board's unilateral 
decision-nailing- posture and many accusations were exchanged between board 
members who perceived their position to be legally defensible and teachers 
who, as one leader stated, "were tired of being pushed around." The 
'custodian's union also objected to the second policy and labeled- it an 
"anti-labor, union busting technique." The impasse was eventually settled 
after the .board president, "visited the school sites and found that the 
teachers were really mad." He consequently persuaded the full board to alter 
policy B and both sides proceeded to cone to closure on an agreement in a 
relatively short period of tine. 
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The willingness of the board to ac'cominodate to the teacher's 
organization on a fairly important policy point represents a turning point in 
the board's attitude toward the organization. 

A second set of circumstances surfaced in this bargaining cycle which 
tended to move the district toward a new stage in terms of labor-management 
relationships. The Teachers' Association had for the first time notified the 
Superintendent that they planned to use a state teacher association negotiator 
and, while there was a generalized administrative perception that this 
outsider would complicate rather than simplify the bargaining process, the 
complication did not materialize. Once the process began, it became clear 
that the normative bargaining rules prescribed to by both chief negotiators 
were cor-patible. The compatible normative negotiating beliefs included: 

(A) The concept that both sides were struggling to '"pursue an ideal 

working contract" for the district as opposed to extracting 

maxirauni concessions at all costs. 
(E) A significant amount of spontaneous bargaining over the contract s 

language, which insured that discrepencies seldom escalated into 

major points of confrontation. 

(C) The extensive use of "horizontal bargaining" 
(intra-organizational) to define for team members, as opposed to 

-their counterparts, what contractual provisions were worth 
debating further. 

(D) A determined attempt to bound the negotiations within a "Range of 
practical Bargains." That is, labor never allowed its 
expectations to seriously escalate beyond management's ability to 
accept, and management never pursued proposals totally 
unacceptable to labor. 

(C) A deternined effort not to embarrass the opposing party. Labor 
did not insist upon extracting all available money because, 
according to their chief spokesman, "This tactic would make my 
counterpart look like u fool since he would not be able to show 
the school board that he was able to underspend their top dollar." 
Likewise, management did not attempt to significantly reduce 
contractual language by resorting to harsh rhetoric or refusing to 
accept any of labor's spontaneous suggestions. According to the 
management spokesman, "I was afraid this outside negotiator would 
cause problems at first, but really he has been very reasonable 
and has helped cool out strong teacher personal feelings about 
me. " 

Whether because of mutual respect, proper chemistry, experience, or an 
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overwhelQine desire to avoid a strike, neither side attempted to play "one 
upsmanahip" with the other and consequently a serious labor/management 
confrontation was avoided. As the chief Association spokesman said: "I can't 
get mad at their negotiator, because he is not an evil man who is determined 
to destroy the teachers' organization." The fact that these two chief 
negotiators both agreed and accepted a second generational bargaining 
philosophy, led to a rather quick ratification of a new contract. This was 
the case despite the fact that the rank-and-file of the teacher organization 
was still in the First Intergenerational Conflict where total victory rather 
than an agreeable settlement are the criteria, where a glorious defeat counted 
nore than an increnental gain. 

Although board merabers and administrators have come to recognize the 
teachers' rieht to bargain and have accepted the obligation to bargain with 
then in good faith, and although negotiating styles, for the first time, have 
been adjusted to maximize a harmonious labor relations environment and thereby 
an acceptable contractual outcome, it is not clear that either the 
organization or the rank and file teacher accept the contract as a means 
through which to manage the school district. 

The school board has been able to enact a contract and, at the same 
time, ignore its actual and potential impact because, as several board members 
stated, "i:o one complains about it." Board members make it clear that even 
during the widely publicized negotiating period, they received minimal 
feedback fror. citizens, teachers, or administrators, and therefore they 
concluded that the document must be acceptable to all parties. 

Froc nanagenent's perspective, the contract is not seen as sonething 
wMch will interrupt or disturb management practices or inhibit 
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adnjinistration'5 ability to deflect volatile situations which might reach the 
comm'inity or board. The administrator responsible for labor relations 
summarized his relatively long tenure as the board negotiator in the following 
manner. "Hy success with the board rests in not having to approach them with 
problems or from a position of weakness. I make sure the boarcj knows that we, 
the adiainistration, can work with this agreement and that what we have now is 
not bad. As long as I don't have to give up (too much, I'm in good shaPe with 

then. " \ ^ / 

Finally, teachers, as their chief negotiations spokesman stated, neither 
understand nor pursue the contractual mechanisms available to them. Their 
passive attitude and a strong, centralized management demand for 
adninistrative control of teachers at the school site level has led to a 
general situation in schools in which principals are simultaneously expected 
to, use contract procedures rigorously where it is to their advantage and 
.interpret contract provisions flexibly where they feel the need to retain 
discretionary authority, even though such action may tempt grievances; 

The Seconc: Generation characteristics of stable bargaining, lowered 
conflict and a relatively narrow scope of interaction between management and 
the teachers orcanizations appear stable in Boulder City. This is the case 
despite the continuation of a snail, core of teacher leadership that is 
atteLptinc to continue* fighting the First Intergenerational Conflict, that it 
does not realize it has already won. The administr6tJ,on and the school board 
have adjusted to the:realities of collective bargaining and contract 
adninistration, even when the teacher.s have act. As one of the board members 
said, "we don't like the contract (actually the relationship) but we've got 
it. We wouldn't do it again in the same manner, but now we must. live with 
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it." 

The Second Generation in Boulder City is interesting because a stable 
relationship has been achieved largely on management's terms rather than 
largely on labor's terms, which is the more usual condition. Boulder City, 
for instance, stands in contrast to Industrial City where the teachers 
achieved dominance during the Second Generation and that dominance served as 
an organizing principle for the board and superintendent during the Second 
Intergenerational Conflict. In Boulder City there would appear to be 
relatively little for the outgroup to organize around. The relationship 
between labor and manageraent is quite distant; not at aU intimate as it is in 
late Second Generation situations, and the teachers have not made enormous 
gains that are likely to engender a belief that "they got too much." 
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CHAHGES IN COALITIONS THROUGH THE GENERATIONS 



Riverview is an old industrial and cominercial town about 25 miles away 
fron the central city. Its physical character suggests that "some things 
never change," but in the case of Riverview the handsome old houses and. brick 
factories only partly reflect reality. The populati:n has grown, political 
power has shifted from old, elite families to newer, but established interest 
groups, and population has shifted from the central city to the surrounding 
housing tracts. As these demographic changes were occurring, teachers 
organized and becane a powerful establishment in the Riverview Unified School 
District, which enrolls roughly 25,000 students fr^ora the city and its 
environs. 

The story of labor relations in Riverview is one of chronically 
confli^al political relations including four strikes, in which an active 
union sought both influence and legitimacy with the school board. At the same 
tine, the story of Riverview involves the development of.>a strong working 
acconmodation between the school superintendent and tha union leadership, 
which is characteristic of the late Second Generation. Labor relations are 
now coupled to rising discontent among critics of the school system and 
political unpopularity for the teacher organization. The discontent comes 
fron two quarters: (1) those who never fully accepted the idea of a teacher- 
organization, and (2) those new elements which feel that the school district 
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is less productive than it should be. The net effect of these changes is that 
Riverview appears to be feeling the tensions apparent in the close of the ■ 

I; 

Second Generation and the onset of the Second Interganerational Conflict. 

i 

There is, of course, a possibility that the currently dominant coalition of 
teacher supporters and moderates will continue to be maintained in power, and 
the substantial persuasive powers of the superintendent will prevail. 

<;ociai ar .ri nenographic History 

Riverview is a self-contained city with its own industrial base and 
suburban developments. According to 1979 district data the population was 
approximately 127,000, an increase of 33 percent since 1970. While all 
portions of the district have grown, the expanding bedroom communities in the 
western portion have expanded faster. Families with school aged children have 
tended to settle in the newer areas with the consequent strong "push to build 

'''new buildings and direct services toward .the*- areas of growth. This chailge has 
contribu'ted to'the creation of factions on the school board and resentment 
toward residents of the bedroom communitie.s who "simply moved out here to get 
auay fron the city, who are Catholic, and have no ties to the original town." 
It has reduced the cormonweal support the district once enjoyed. As the 
school district director of comnunity relations stated: "Over the years, our- 
effort has increasingly been directed at getting out the vote in the portions 

"' of the district where school children reside. This emphasis, plus the general 
aging of a large portion of the population in the original community, has mada 
it very difficuU to pass bond referendums." The last three referendums, one 
in 1980 and two in 1979, all failed by substantial majorities, this despite a 
variety of campaign tactics (i.e. high visibility vs. low visibility, personal 
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contact vs. telephone banks, hiring professional campaign firms vs. organizing 
the effort locally) employed by the district. In fact, the last referendum to 
pass in Riverview was held in 197t when funds were approves to construct five 
schools, all but one to be located in the newer communities. Additional tax 
.levy for the education fund have not been approved since 1961. The primary 
source of negative votes for all referendum initiatives has come from the 
older portions of the district where one community member who was interviewed 
said: "Look, I've already sent my children through this school system and 
besides teachers get all the money anyway, not the kids." 

r^Tj^^hi vP Rarraininc . Collective bargaining came to Riverview in the late 
1960s. The first wide reaching contract was negotiated in 1969-70. Since 
that tine there has been' a growth of substantial labor' relations expertise on 
the part of both labor and managmenf. Negotiating for the teachers has passed 
fror. being a rather honorific task rotated among volunteer teachers to one 
largely conducted by the state teacher organization, which provides the 
district a full- tine staff liember, and trained teachers. 

The teachers organization enjoys wide popular support among the 
rank-and-file, and it is viewed as being one of the best run in the state, 
something that attracted us as researchers to the district. 

The teacher organization in Riverview has approximately 1,100 teachers, 
(in addition, there are 393 full-time and 386 part-time classified employees 
employed in the system.) The percentage o^ membership and the subsequent 
operating budget have increased steadily throughout the decade so that by the 
1978-79 school year 91.5 percent of all teachers had joined the organization 
and the operating budget had increased to $44,200 a year. 
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The current superintendent had been the chief nanagement negotiator for 
the.early contracts, but he relinquished his position shortly after he assumed 
the superintendency in 1971. A period .of labor unrest followed. There was a 
two day strike in 1971 followed by a one day-strike in 1972. 

in 1 9,-3-7 »», a new negotiator was appointed by the teachers, and he was 
generally perceived to be "exceptionally abrasive" by a majority of the 
manaceoent team. A three year contract war negotiated, the first multi-year 
agreenent. However, in 1975-76 a three day strike ensued over economic 
reopeners. to the 197'» contract. Management was unsuccessful in keeping the 

schools open. , 

During the 1976-77 school year, labor changed its chief negotiator once 
ae,aip and management followed suit in an attempt to move fpom a First 
in-tergenerational confrontation to the s4cond 'Generation. The net , result, at 
least partially because these two chief negotiators were long on logic and 
short CD rhetoric and because the new board negotiator was a former activist 
in the teacher organization, was two years of relative labor peace, the 
signing of a new two year agreement with economic re-openers the second year 
and the obvious absence of outside assistance. As management's chief ^ 
negotiator stated: "Ue attempted to lower oar voices and work together in our 
mutual goal of achieving labor peace." The managerial attitude expressed by 
this chief negotiator is both an acceptance of Second^ Generation bargaining 
strategy and an^dentification of the superintendent's management style. 

in 1978-79 the labor harmony disintegrated. By September no contractual 
agreement had been reached and a three-day strike began. On the first day, 
management attempted to open school, but had to close by 10:00 a.m. The 
following day management attempted the same strategy, however, all buildings 
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'were again closed by 9:45 a.m. The regular, school program resumed two days 
later after one other board member sided with the three pro-labor members and 
agreed to pay wage amnesty to the teachers for the days they did not work. 

k tax referendum was defeated in tl.e spring of 1978. Both parties 
realized that continued labor conflict would produce negative reaction at the 
polls, that the school district's financial position was deteriorating, and 
that programs acceptable to the school board and wages acceptable to the 
teachers could" not be negotiated within the bounds of existing revenue. 
Further, the new school board elected in 1978 included two members that the 
teacher's considered highly anti-labor, and so they were particularly anxious 
to avoid -overt conflict. These factors caused the superintendent and the 
leadership of the teacher organization to adopt a most unusual bargaining 
stance— one requiring a high level of mutual trust and confidence. 

First they acreed that there woi'ld be no strike during the following 
necotiations year. Then, after informal discussions, an agreement was reached 
whereby the school board would attempt to pass another referendum in the fall 
of 1979 after the teachers accepted a wage settlement not to exceed 7 percent. 
The agreement stipulated that contract language would not be re-opened in the 
hope that the connunity would not be aroused by labor problems. 

■ finances . Despite the lack of referendum passage, and some music and 
physical education cuts the last few years, the district is currently in • 
relatively sound financial condition. The Superintendent monitors 
expenditures carefully. And he is widely recognized as highly competent. He 
has persuaded the Board of Education to adopt a long tera financial strategy 
which includes gradual adjustments in programs in order to balance the budget 
rather than abrupt massive reductions in either programs or personnel. This 
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philosophy is in keeping with his general attitude that the system must be 
protected from the unpredictability of a public debate. In the 
superintendent's thinking the outsiders are considered not to be persons of 
high quality. 

The future of financial well-being is in question. Despite the best 
efforts of the board, active support from the Citizens Advisory Council, and 
overwhelcing participation by the teachers' organization, the last three tax 
referenduns were defeated by overwhelming majorities. One explanation for 
referendum failure in the face pf overwhelming establishment support was 
offered by the current board president: "The people I represent believe that 
we haven't yet. made significant cuts and eliminated the fat from the • 
budget-they won't approve a referendum until we first get our house in 
order." 

In addition, labor unrest^over the last decade has created the erroneous 
impression that teachers as a group are receiving an increasingly large 
proportion of the education budget. In fact, a decade ago, Riverview had a 
total operating budget of almost $17-million, roughly 85 percent of which was 
spent in the education fund, mostly for teacher salaries. By 1978-79, the 
total operating budget had increased to over $25-r.illion and the per pupil 
expenditure rate had doubled, but the amount of money spent in the education 
- fund had increased to only slightly over 86 percent of the total operating 
fund~a clear indication that teacher salaries have not been substantially 
increased when compared to the rest of the budget. 

Ufrnr R f] P<-^""5 ^" ^ School Bornrd Politics 

Four clusters of political influence operate within Riverview school 
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politics, and over the last decade, these have combined in various coalitions. 
The four are: 

„ 1. Rnmmunlhv Elites representing ^Rivepview' s old families 
and traditional economic interests. 
2. The teache r organization 
'3. A collection "f- Groups and . 
H. A nihizens A^v^^nrv Council representing professional 
and business interests. 
School board candidates in Riverview, according to one prominent old 
guard menber, used to be drawn primarily from the business hierarchy, all of 
whor: lived in town and found their self-interests compatible with a conmonly 
held concept of quality education. This began to change pver a decade ago 
when the bedroom coiatnunities began to grow and' nany community leaders took up , 
residency in socially prestigious communities- outside the school district and 
only cane downtown to operate their businesses. Thus, traditional community 
elites have declined in influence largely because they have declined in level 
of activity. As the public relations director of the Chamber of Commerce put 
it: "It's^ just darn hard to get people to take a unified comnjunity/business 
approach when their community interests are directed toward the needs of their 
children in another town." It is clear that many old-line cr aunity leaders 
■ perceive that the educational standards have been lowered by the loss of 
enlightened, civic-minded, elitist leadership on the board of education. 

.Jhe teacher organization has been extrenely active in electoral 
politics, and it possesses a level of organization and sophistication that is 
unusual among organized teachers. lo r^ost school districts, when the teachers 
say they supported candidates they meant that they made a public endorsement, 
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made a contribution to the campaign or provided some in-kind services such as 
- postage or printing. In .Riverview, teac'.ier support means the activation of a 
precinct-level organizationcomplete witR phone banks, transportation to the 
polls and the other aparatus usually associated with a political party or a 
machine.* 

However, despite this imwi'essive campaign ability the success of 
teachers in electing candidates has declined as teacher-activity has come to 
be seen as Inappropriate. The teacher organization has lost much of its 
influence on board elections, or so it seems. 

There was a time in the not too distant past wher. the teachers could 
actively endorse school board candidates anc' be assured that they had a 
reasonably good chance of winning. Prior to 1978, the board of education was 
always split over the issue of teacher contractual rights. The association 
was perceived to be fightinc only for just wage and working conditions. 
However, during that year when there was a very heated school board campaign, 
a strong supporter of the teachers' association upset an incumbent board 
menber. The new board nenber claimed victory on the basis of the teachers' 
endorseuent and proceeded to vote in favor of most "teacher" issues. Then, as 
one leader of the Chamber'of Commerce stated, "The election of this candidate 
woke the public up and made them realize Just how much power the teachers had 
gained." The school-board member subsequently drew threat attention to herself 
by supporting a wagf aimesty provision in a strike settlement, an action that 
galvanized political opposition to the teachers. During the same year the 
teacher organization, in an attempt to broaden its political influence, 
actively supported a candidate in the election for a city office. Although 
the candidate was defeated, the endorsement was interpreted by the press as 
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the teachers' organization attempting to extend its influence into areas that 
were beyond its rightful perimeters. > 

Watchdog groups concerned with taxes or school operations have been 
conspicuously visible and verbally aggressive throughout the last decade. 
However, the significance of their relationship to teacher organizations has 
changed over the years. In the early 1970s the litmus test of candidate 
purity for the watchdog groups was to agree in advance of' the endorsement to 
"disaantie the teachers' contract." Despite the abundance of watchdog groups, 
a board of education never has been elected with a clear mandate. In 1973 the 
two elected school board members were publicly split in their attitudes toward 
labor relations. The pattern repeated itself in the board elections of 197^, 
1976, 1977, and 1978. 1^ 1979, for the first time a coalition in which the 
watchdocs participated, elected candidates in both contested races, However, 
the stance of watchdog candidates had changed. The successful candidate who 
received the primary watchdoj, endorsement did not run to "dismantle the 
teachers' contract." Rather, he ran for the board pledging to bring all 
elenents together and to avoid another teachers' strike. The other candidate 
endorsed by the ^Jatchdog group can best be characterized as a conpronise, 
single issue candidate who after successfully being seated on the school 
board, soon found that her single concern was not of global district 

interest. - <- 

The Citizens' Advisory Council is one of two organizations officially 
enbraced by the Board of Education. The other organization recognized by the 
board is the PTA Council, however its influence "and importance is small by 
comparison. The Citizens' Advisory Council provides ^a platform fror. which 
conuunity meubers can identify with particular causes and eventualy run for 
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election to the school board. Advisory Council candidate's are generally 
broadly supportive of schools.^ Tlje central office administrators generally 
felt Advisory Council merabe'rs have a much better understanding of the school 
district's problems and therefore can be expected to be oriented toward 
district-vjide problem solving. 

The Citizens Advisory Council is playing an increasingly important role 
in the policy at.U decision-making, process in the district by either giving, or 
withholdiriG its support of tax referendum drives. The president -of the 
Council was reluctant to support a referendum immediately following a" 
teachers' strike. It was at least partially this apprehension that led the 
Superintendent knd leadership of the teacher organization to agree upon a 
mutual pact whereby the teachers would accept a modest salary increase if the 
. school board did not re-open contract language for the purpose of deleting 
itens. This settlement allowed the Superintendent to -assure members of the 
Citizens Advisory Committee that new money approved would not be immediately 
absorbed by the teachers' salaries, but would be used to reinstate some music 
and physical education offerings which were eliminated in earlier budget 
cuts. 

In most cases, school board candidates must be able to bring together at 
least two of these four factions if they are to be successfully elected. The 
, dominant, coalition before the 1978 election was the teacher organization and 
the Citizens' Advisory Council. The watchdog group lacked cohesiveness and 
the Old Guard Elites seeiied ' to be waning in hot\i activity and political 
influence. The teacher organization managed to successfully utilize this 
coalition to elect a majority of board members which m,ost impartial observers 
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would define as pro-taacher, at least when they voted on ^abop relations 

iaatters'. , ' ■ , 

After the controversial 1978 board election coalitions became changed. 
The teache? organization, which had become too controversial for many Advisory ■ 
Council members, bfegan to seek alliance with the Old Guard elite. This new 
alliance has not yet been successful by comparison and the teacher 
organization has been Car less visible in candidate endorsement. 

The successful 1978 candidates were sponsored by the Citizens Advisory 
Council and the watchdog organizations. This coalition took place because: 
(1) candidates who perceive themselves to be community leaders, have recently 
• concluded that the "watchdog" group can be a potent political organization 
whose previously elected candidates have not acted as obstructionists; (2) the 
superintendent has persuaded influential Citizen Advisory Council members to 
run for the school board with the firm belief that they, because of their 
Council experience, have a broader and more all-encompasing understanding of 
the complex district issues. This strategy has been successfully developed 
during the last two elections. 

The current composition of the board of education includes persons endorsed 
by each of the four major groups in coalition with the others: 

1. Teacher/Elite Term up, will not run again 

2 Teacher Veteran Board member 

^* Teacher Veteran Board member, looking for new support 

i'. Watchdog/Clite Strong independent following in blue collar 

sections of community 

5. Watchdog/Elite Active in non-school politics with visibility 

beyond the school board 

6. Watchdog/Advisory Recently elected 

7. Watchdog/Advisory Recently elected 

The" teachers still' have endorsed three of the seven candidates, but they 
lack a clear winning coalition in the voting and a clear winning coalition in 
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future elections. The Watchdog and Advisory Council elements seem quite 
likely to dominate' in the near term future, and it is precisely these members 
of the board that 'are raising questions about the district's labor relations 
and the quality of education generally in the district. Many of the newer 
menbers of the board have voiced the opinion that basic student skills, once 
considered routine achievements acquired simply by attending school on a 
regular basis, are no longer being^ught. It is this theme in conjunction 
with fiscal conservatism and the contractual loss of managerial discretion 
which dominates the thinking of most watchdog members. 

In a very general way, many school board members, and we suspect voters, 
have cone to believe that the teachers' organization is driving school board 
policy, by both limiting management's discretionary authority while increasing 
the amount of security and autonomy for teachers. Whether true or not, many 
of those interviewed perceived the teacher's contract as so extensive and so 
biased toward teacher interests that neither the Board of Education nor the 
adninistration could control school policy or teacher performance. As the 
current school board president said, "I don't mind teachers making good money, 
but they should not have a contract which dictates policy to the board. If I 
had my way, I would reduce all their protections to one page. If we did this, 
the teachers would be adequately protected, but the Board of Education could 

still determine policy." 

Following second generation negotiating rules, labor and management 
professionals have established harnonlous relations. But the informal 
agreement for a 7 percent settlement, constructed by the Superintendent and 
labor leadership prior to the beginning of formal negotiations created the 
suspicion that there may be collusion between the two parties. As one school 
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board member put it, "After all, you must remember that at heart they are all 
teachers.* 

i^abor Relations a prt {Management 

Given the contentiousness of school politics, the factions on the school 
board and the level of conflict associated with labor relations, it is 
surprising that Riverview has had only a single superintendent in the last 
decade. (In fact, it has had only two since the close of World War II.) The 
current superintendent, Joseph Henry, and his central office staff are 
concerned with labor peace, and building -.xn accommodative relationship with the 
teacher organization. Both Henry's personal style and his political instincts 
dictate the use of accommodation. 

While Henry has lost some critical bargaining rounds to the teachers, or 
perhaps because of these losses, he is keenly aware of the disruption that 
another protracte^ strike night have on both his and the district's future. 
He sees no need to make the teacher organization a less important part of the 
school's governance. Over the years he has learned to not only accept the 
oreanization as a viable part of the educational system, but also utiUze it 
to alert hiu to adt-.inistrative practices which are abusive or ineffective. 
Henry does not consult the teacher organization on all district natters. For 
exaciple, he explicitly kept them away from the adoption of new disciplinary 
procedures at some j of the building sites, he accepts them as a part of the 
managerial • structure. 

The district's accommodative attitude has produced two t^pes of effects 
at the school building level. The first is accommodation or "fractional 
bargaining" on the part of principals in which they reinterpret or ignore 
sections of the contract on a seleqtive basis. This, despite strictures from 
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the central office that they adopt uniform personnel practices. The second 
reaction is frustration on the part of principals and voiced feelings of loss 
of autonomy because the contract impinges on the actions that could have 

otherwise been taken. 

For example, one high school principal when asked to describe the. nature 
cf contract implenentation, stated that he had a sound working relationship 
with the teachers and on more than one occasion had "covered a class for a 
teacher" and not required that person to use personal leave time even though 
this practice was clearly forbidden by tht contract. In another elementary 
school, the principal stated that "teachers down here know how to work with - 
me, and we work together not to get caught doing something wrong. People who 
don't understand the system here are encouraged to transfer to other 
occupations." Finally, one eleraentary principal strongly condemned the 
contract as beinc most restrictive. ■ Yet, she was able to say: "I can't ever 
act like a principal here if I pay too much attention to this document » I 
mostly have to ignore it and play like I don't understand it if soneone asks. 
If you're snart you don't get caught." While the central administration has, 
because of teacher collective bargaining activities, developed a fairly good 
workinc relationship with the teacher leadership, some principals contend that 
this arranceuent has been at the cost of their autonomy. One junior high 
school principal contends that "I am no better than a shop foreman now who has 
to deal with the teachers' shop steward, before I can do anything in their 
building." In a grievance against this principal, the arbitrator, restricted 
his ability to make assignments of after school duties. In another case, the 
central office told a building administrator that he could not reassign 
teachers or. the basis of "gut reaction" even though the contract did not 
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specifically prohibit the action he had contemplated. Finally, in a third 
incident, a principal was ordered to apologize to the teachers in his 
building, because he alledgedly overstepped First Amendment rights by 
prohibiting teachers from discussing strike issues in his building. 

School principals in Riverview have learned through experience that if 
they challenge the central office's perception of proper labor relations 
administration, they lose in an embarrassing way. Therefore, many have 
adopted a "streetwise logic" which calls for the informal negotiation of 
separate "sweetheart" contracts with the faculty members in their building. 
These contracts allow principals to maintain an authority base while at the 
sai-e tine providinc teachers with relief from excessive contractual deiaands 
yhich call for accurate accounting of all personal time. Those principals who 
accepted teacher collective bargaining as a reality of life, were most 
effective in aoopting "street wise logic". Those middle managers who at one 
tine perceived that they possessed total autonomy and now are constrained 
because of the contract, most often characterized themselves as being 
"buffeted around" and no longer able to be as effective in their jobs as they 
once thought they were. 

One of t}ie effects of a. strong teacher organization is the establishment 
in many teachers' minds of dual loyalty, to the institution and to the laljor 
organization which becomes the primary support system for many teachers. As 
one teacher put it: "when problems occur in ny classroom or with parents, I 
take my complaint to the building representative first who I know will work 
hard to solve the problem in my favor." 

A second result of the teacher's influence was discovered after 
interviews with teachers were analyzed. They suggest that the former stigma 
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of administrative approval or disapproval has lost its importance primarily ^ 
because the procedural safeguards established in the collective bargaining 
agreement have replaced the need for administrative praise and has eliminated 
the possibility of reprisal. In many cases peer or organizational values have 
replaced administrative ones. For example, one elementary teacher who 
repeatedly stayed after the contractual dismissal time to prepare for the 
following day's instruction. One day this teacher told the principal that 
while she would still like to be able to follow her previous practice, the 
building representative had counseled her to stop staying later than required 
because it was making the rest of" the teachers look bad by comparison. Under 
this peer pressure, the teacher choose not to stay. 

Finally, the teachers' organization has become a communications and 
appeal cechanism for management. A principal noted that he, as well as other 
principals, use the teachers' organization to procure additional supplies or 
aides. He said, "If the teacher organizatio.. grieves, they get what they 
want, however, if I call downtown it is hard to get an unbiased hearing. I'd 
rather let the teachers get it for me." 

in the Riverview case in a generational context: Riverview was a First 
Generation district during the era when the superintendent was the chief 
school board spokesman and labor was represented by a rotating "in house" 
teacher representative. The period between 1969 and 1971 marked the First 
intergenerational struggle in which both fact finders and mediators were used 
to eventually construct a master contract as a basis for future negotiations. 
The First Intergenerational struggle was not characterized by a job action nor 
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was there a change of superintendents. The coimnunity did not react 
negatively, and the school board composition was not radically altered. In 
1971, the Superintendent relinquished his position as chief negotiator and the 
teachers assigned their negotiating duties to a regional director. 

During the Second Generation, management has attempted to establish a 
new working relationship with the teachers, this despite several rough years 
of strikes and other job actions. The teachers have assumed both credibility 
as a political entity and as part of the management system of the school 
district. During this Second Generation period both management and labor have' 
become quite corafortable with their relationship. Management, with the help 
of the teacher supported candidates, has managed around the contract in an 
effort to maintain relative labor peace and insure that educational process 
continues. 

The school board members represent several generational persuasions. 
There are still two members who are firmly committed to accommodation with 
teachers and who are quite comfortable with the Second Generation format. 
Another board member, who also was elected with teacher support, is now 
cor.fortable with Second Generation bargaining, however, he is very pragmatic 
and could either progress or regress generationally depending upon the 
political momentum. Two other board members can be characterized as First 
Intergenerational actors, because they have never fully acepted the legitimacy 
cf either the contract or the teacher organization. .One of these is a 
prominent citizen who has significant influence over the Other* The school ■ 
board president, while he completely accepts the legitimacy of 'the contract, 
and the teachers' organisation, wants to delete objectionable clauses. In 
this reaard he is not pleased with Second Generation bargaining and must 
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therefore be 03scribed as a Second Generation transitional' actor. The final 
board nember seens to represent the kind of candidate who is most electable in 
the future* He is a supporter of the superintendent and seems to be most 
comfortable in a Second Generational mold. 

The superintendent was influential in persuading this last school board - 
menber to run for election. If this type of candidate can be perpetually 
persuaded to run and can be elected, the superin'-.endent may be able to prevent 
P»n.r^;.Hnnal ohan.;e in the near future. If, however, more actors of the board 
president's and First Intergenerational board member's mold are elected, the 
district could move quickly into a Second Intergenerational Conflict and 
perhaps a Third Generation of bargaininc. There is also the unlikely 
possibility that there will be a movement back toward refighting the First 
Intergenerational StrugEle. Clearly, some of the current school board mepbers 
do not feel that the teacher organization is a legitimate representative of 
the teachers. However, this is seen as extrenely unlikely in Riverview 
because of the electoral strength of the teachers and the shyness of the 
school board for an open confrontation. Indeed, in none of the study 
districts has there been a successful movement to retrace the First 
. InterLcneratjonal 'Conflict. The more likely result will be that the movement 
' is toward the second intergenerational dispute in which the conservative 
school board nenbers attack the teacher's contract rather than the teacher 
organization. Any number of events may precipitate this change: replacement 
of even one or two school board members, a change in top level management or 
the executive of the teacher organization, or continued financial pressure 
that draws the parties so far apart that there are few resources left with ' 
v/hich to foru a conpronise. 
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ACCIDEIITAL POLICY FLOWING FRCll LABOR RELATIOIIS 

Tipid Villace is a geographically compressed elementary district which 
has approxinately 87I students, 36 teachers, a superintendent, and two 
buildinc principals. Many Tipid Village residents also reside in that portion 
of the Industrial City High School District which is populated by blue collar 
workers with Eastern European heritages. Although some new homes are being 
built on the west side of the district, most of the available land has already 
been developed. 

As ir. Industrial City, nany of the Tipid Village residents attended - 
docal schools and therefore expect teachers to perpetuate the traditions and 
values of the previous generation. As might be expected, loyalty and 
alleciance are valued highly in this working class community. As one school 
board r.enber said: "teachers who dot.'t follow the rules, around here and 
refuse Lc tesch values need to find somewhere else. to teach." Teacher 
salaries were compared to the hourly wage rate of community workers as the 
superintendent said: "That's the language that people in this community 
understand. Uhen people realize what teachers make per hour, it's a whole lot 
easier to argue for 'a smaller percentage increase." A school board m&er ' 
shared the same opiniOn. He said: "People in this town who work shifts all 
year aren't making as nuqji money as the average teacher who only wor.ks 185 
days." - When a union spokesman attempted to counter this argument (which arose 
' during negotiating session) by discussing the number of years teachers prepare 
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for the profession and the amount of work they do at home, this same board 
member responded by saying: "Teachers' work just doesn't compare to the 
hardship of shift work and manual labor." Thus, in Tipid Village, there is a 
rather low regard for formal education and "working" is defined as manual 
labor. ♦ 

> 

Labor and rnnt-fnghtial History . 

The contemporary, management/labor relationship in Tipid Village first 
cawe about in 1967-68 when the school board arbitrarily fired five of the 
approxinately HO- teachers, 15 percent of the teaching staff. One labor leader 
sur^aarized her feelings at the time by saying, "We were simply shocked by the 
board's action and for a while we didn't know what to do." Inertia soon gave 
way to action and the teachers requested help from the state's top labor 
orGanisations; the Illinois Education Association and the Illinois Federation 
of Teachers. Only the Illinois Federation of Te'achers responded to this plea 
and, as a result, it became the official bargaining union J As the Tipid 
teacher organization president stated, "By coming to our meeting, they earned 
the right to represent us."" 

I'hcn the mass firinc took place, the teachers attended a school board 
r.eetinc to question the action and were told: "Ue don't have to give you any 
reasons for these firings because it's none of your business." This statement 
was perceived by rank and file members as irrational and led the teachers to 
'believe that the board suffered from insensitivity , paternalism, and a basic 
lack of respect for the dignity of their work. As a result, the first 
mter-generational struggle began which culminated in the psychological 
acceptance of the written bargaining agreement, the electoral defeat of the 
■ powerful school board member and the replacement of the district's chief 
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executive. Eventually, the first int«»r-generational crisis passed and the 
district entered the second-generational mode of high ^conflict with 
comparatively few strike-related scars. Tension increased rapidly and within 
a few days the teachers conducted a "sick-out," there was a representation 
election, and the district legitimized the teachers by agreeing to formally 
bargain with them over wage and working conditions. ' , . , 

ParUally as a result of the district's labor turmoil, the *. 
superintendent was fired soon after the teacher organization was recognized. 
According to the former Union president, the firing was generated by the 
docdnant school board member who was disgusted with the way the labor 
relations issue was settled. She said: "He was really mad and let people 
know it. Really, he was embarrassed because without his extreme action we 
probably still wouldn't have a union here." 

Partially as a result of community norms, the collective bargaining 
process flowed smoothly once the first-generational issue of legitimacy was 
resolved. The first master contract was signed in I968 and addressed only the 
issue of waaes. -In 1969, a few working conditions were added to the contract; 
and, by 1970, the document was sufficiently expanded to include class size, 
sick leave, binding grievance arbitration, and additional provisions that 
dealt with teacher compensation. The language of the document has remained 
substa'ntially intact since the early 197b's. • 

Itanageuent accepted the concept of collective bargaining with mute 
resistance because they believed that the teachers were both (a) not 
aggressive or astute enough to literally interpret the document and (b) 
willing to accept nodest wage increases for expanded contractual language. As 
the superintendent states: "The school board knew what it was doing when they 
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gave them all that contract language. The teachers know that if they donU 
accept the money we give them, then we'll Just open up the contract's language 
and take away something." As a result of this attitude, which was at least 
informally accepted by both parties, a system' of delegated managerial 
responsibility -developed wherein teachers exchanged larger wage increases for 
sicftificant influence over educational issues like curriculum selection, 
course development, and classroom autonomy. As one state Union leader said 
when talkinc about lipid Village's historical development, "The teachers got a 
lot /of freedon to do what they wanted to do, but the price they paid was 
keebine their nouth.shut." Another union, leader reflected upon this agreement 
by/sayinc, "At the tine, it looked like a pretty good deal because no one felt 
th^t teachers here would ever go on strike for any reason." 

iranaGeDent's acceptance of this arrangenent with the Union effectively 
biught peace until the 1979 teachers' strike. It also allowed virtual 
abandom:ent of policy decisions relating to teacher dismissal and improved 
Jlassroon instruction to become accidental by-products of the barcaining 
procesE. For example, one school board member talked at length about a 
teacher with a drinking problem who could not be removed from the system 
because the contract prohibited the principal from entering a tenured 
teacher's roor. without prior notice. IJhile it was clear that this board 
n.eL-,ber blanied the state tenure laws for causing "part of the pcobleu," he also 
stated that "you have to live by the terms of the contract whether they are 
good or bad." -Another school boated member who is concerned about "teachers 
. not teaching like they used to," talked about how the contract "blocked the 
principals froD uncovering bad .teachers and doing something about theia." He 
continued by saying: "The teachers know they've got a lot of protection so 
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they cover/or one another-you never see a bad evaluation on any of^them." 
While both professional management and labor have grown accustomed to the 
parameters of the contract, at least two board members are showing 
characteristics associated with the second inter-generational 
struEEle-nanely, the inability to replace incompetent teachers and perceived 
collusion between nanagement and labor brought about by the bargaining 

agreement. • ^ 

The 1979 strike was an interesting contrast to the previous one because 
it was essentially a technical failure in collective bargaining rather than an 
ideological* dispute over the existence of the teachers as an independent 
voice. In essence, tjie 1979 strike was unavoidable because the two chief 
negotiators had firnly anchored beliefs about the process of negotiation 
which, when applied to teacher salary increases, were inconpatible. o 

•5:ana£er..enfs concept of bargaining was driven by their overwhelmihg 
desire to balance the district's budget. Since any large expenditure (such as 
increased teachers' salaries) was detrimental to this goal, the superintendent 
ar.d bcc.rd of education violently objected to the Union's initial demand for an 
18 percent raise. This double digit figure was particularly shocking to most 
board i.er,bers because in 1977 and 1978 the teachers had accepted salary 
increases of three and four percent. 

Ilanageuent was convinced that the teachers. would eventually accept their 
final wage offer and therefore they adopted a negotiating strategy which, 
while it accurately reflected their views, conveyed a different message to the 
Union. Instead. of coving slowly upward from their initial wage proposal of 2 
percent, management escalated to their final wage^ffer of 7 percent in a very 
short period of tine. The Union, how6ver, viewed 7 percent as a point of 
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departure for future negotiations and accused management of "negotiating in 
"bad faith" when they refused to discuss a higher compromise figure. 

The fiscal position ux" the fipid Village schopls is a very important ' 

i' 

issue. For some time the district hdd been spending more "money than it had 
collected. From 1977 to 1979 the superintendent effect'-ely narrowed the 
deficit gap by persuading the teachers to take minimal salary increases. He 
c -gued that large raises in the base salary was a permanent step which would 
have a necative psychological impact upon the teachers. He stated, "If I let 
the teachers think they're getting a big raise this year, they'll only come 
back and ask for a lot more next year and we'll never balance the budget." 
The school board unanimously supported this budget balancing approach. As the 
board president stated "Getting this budget under control is simply more 
important than teachers getting cost of living increases. Right now we have 
to use our workins cash fund every year just to give any kind of salary 
increase." (The working cash fund is a levy which the school district may 
abolish and reinstate at the end of each fiscal year. The outstanding 
interfund loans from working ^ash are paid to the education fut^d, which is the 
source of personnel salaries.) ■ 

In 1979-80, the superintendent and board of educations-talked about the 
saiie budget balanciYig strategy of limiting the size of the^vage settlement in 
matter-of-fact tones— as trtough i,t were a fs4t affCOClPlj. / "hen the teacher 
organization resisted this argument, several board members reacted in a 
hostile manner. One said: "What kind of educated idipts are you-don' t you 
understand this is -.3 only way to save money?" Another said: "Well, if you 
are crazy enough to continue pushing us and strike, don't let the door hit you 
in the fanny on the way out." The superintendent we^S equally unhappy with the 
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new labor resistance. He said: "The teachers just won't listen to 
reason— they 're not bright enough to know when they have it good." 

Labor's interpretation of the budget-balancing process was slightly 
different. The Union president stated: "Sure, we went along" with three and 
four percent raises the last couple of years because we knew it was important 
for them to balance the budget— so we helped then out. Now, however, they're 
tryinc to do this on a regular basis. Ihis year when we really need the money 
to catch up to the cost of li.ing, they won't help us out." In a very real 
sense the teachers did not perceive themselves to be less rational. Instead 
they felt betrayed by managenent. 

In 1979, the teacher organization employed an "outside" chief negotiator 
'fror, the Illinois Federation of Teachers, a persistent man, slow to anger and 
consistent in his beliefs that negotiators were most productive when both 
sides mutually respected each other. As he said: "Negotiations is a two-way 
street. You don't expect to win every ticie but neither do you expect the 
other* side to consistently stonewall the issue." 

lianacer.ent considered him an outsider who was hindering the negotiations 
process. One school board menber best sunnarized manacement's frustration 
when hp angrily walked out of a particular negotiating session. On his way 
out the door he shouted back ever his shoulder at .the Union's chief 
nesotiator: "I'm tired of that sane old stuff— we told you a lone tir.e ago 
it's 7 percent?^and no more. It was 7 percent then, it is 7 percent today and 

it will be 7 percer)t f.orever." 

The negotiators in Tipid Village raet on a regular basis for six months 
without perceptible movencnt. The bargaining, process finally disintegrated 
and a week-long strike ensued which was eventually settled when the teachers 
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received a 9 percent raise but were not paid for the days they were on 
strike. 

While both parties typically share responsibility for work stoppages, 
the 1979 Tipid Village strike was primarily generated by management. One 
particularly knowledgeable labor relations negotiator, who is associated with 
a large Chicago law firm, accurately described the situation in Tipid Village 
when he said: "Sometimes a board of education can bargain too tough and bring 
on a strike. It's sinply not enough for' school boards to be tougher than 
their Union counterparts because the entire system can suffer a demoralizing - 
blow if boards consistently win too big a victory. Repetitious displays of 
the victory banner only breed resentment anong the rank and file.« 
Analysis; ,A T-i^^?*^ 9^ Annidental Polic.V. 

Tipid Village stands as an example of accidental policy. The district, 
in effect, gave the teachers great autonouy in running the educational aspects 
of the schools in return for stability and fiscal solvency. It nay be that 
-accider.tal" r,ay be too sharp a 'terr., for in icany ways the policy balance that 
stood for r.ore than a decade was completely consistent with the culture and 
values of the coununity. The connunity did not value being on the forefront 
of education, but it did value stability and economics. These values resulted 
froi. tht tradeoffs that it nade in its early collective bargaining period. 
So, perhaps the policy was not entirely accidental, but it was clearly 
ii.plicit and unspoken, and partly because the understandings between teachers 
and administrators were icplied and not stated, they were also not fully 
understood, and the "technical" strike of 1979 raised the growth of 
dissatisfaction in the district and the expectations that teacher work may 
becone rore inspected in the future. 
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By negotiating contract lai),guage which gives the teachers extensive 
latitude over curriculum decisions, the principals are facilitators rather 
than educational leaders. In this regard, the work rules are determined 
jointly by the superintendent and labor leadership which means that the 
principal's job is that of implementation. As one principal stated, "The 
teachers run themselves and I have little to say about curriculum or 
evaluation. As long as I provide the things the teachers need like heat, 
shelter, washrooc facilities, and so forth, everything runs smoothly." The 
other principal stated: "My main job is to keep this plant operating. That 
means I spend most of my tine talking to parents about their children. I 
spend very little time with teachers because they go to the superintendent." 

\.'hile both principals contend that their jobs are easier because the 
contract "tells us what we can and cannot do," they also are concerned about 
the ir.pact of the contract's boundaries on their decisions. For exar.ple, one 
stated: "I can't call meetings with teachers without giving ther, 21 hours' 
advance notice and then the meeting has to be held betweei^ 8:30 a.m. when 
teachers arrive and 8: HO a.m. when classes begin." The other principal 
stated: "Since we can't evaluate tenured teachers at any tic^e, we have to 
rely oh parents to tell us when things are going badly in the blassroon. If 
we don't hear anything, we assume it's o.k." \ 

Thus far, the school district has not heard much from the parents, at 
least about the conduct of education. Most citizen activity in Tipid Village 
Is channeled into special interest "booster" clubs. For example, the band 
parents are a cohesive organisation which, according to the superintendent, 
"organized and supported their own program when district funds for this 
activity were cut off." One board member said, "Ho one has ever called me 
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about negotiations or things like that but a whole lot of people called when 
we changed the children's lunchroom schedule." A principal recalled that 
duiJingiiis nine years in office, "Parents have been concerned about student 
behavior; however, no one has ever asked about what we teach here." 

However, there is growing -evidence that quietude in Tipid Village has 
been deceptive. There was for years an assumption that the superintendent was 
controlling the educational processes in the district. Because the place was 
snail, it was thought, the relationships would be close. In fact, nothing of 
the sort existed. Because the superintendent had in effect ti:'aded fiscal 
stability and political quiet for classroom autonomy, the lines of 
connunication and control between the school district and the teachers had 
grown quite superficial. 

The 1979 strike broke the terus of the unspoken agreenent. At least a 
Lincrity of the school board nenbers are now calling for closer scrutiny of 
teacher psrforr.ancc and getting rid of teachers who are perceived to be weak 
or incoiipetent. 
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Industrial CitV 

M0VE15E1JT II5T0 THE THIRD GEtlERATIOK 

Industrial City is a stable suburban eommunity with a substantial 
nanufacturinc base. Its population is predominantly white with strong Eastern 
and Diddle European ties and cultures. The teachers in Industrial City have 
been unionized for nore than 15 years, and they have been a power in running 
the- school district for r.ost of that time. The story of Industrial City is 
the story of how that power becane to be viewed as excessive and the 
subsequent activation of the school district's political environment as a 
ixars of copinL with union influence in school governance and operations. 

The hith school district includes two separate communities, each with 
different ethnic conpositions and other characteristics. One is substantially 
core industrialized and blue collar than the other. The communities are not 
without rivalry, and this is accentuated because different political parties 
dordnate the adninistration of the towns ^and because each town sends it 
students to a different high school. (There is also an adult school, which 

has a separate caripus.) 

The 1?70 census reflects the stability and ethnicity of Industrial City. 
The population is largely Polish, German and Dutch; moreover the cultural 
patterns of identification viith homeland and its traditions remains important. 
A large proportion of students reuain in the community after they leave high 
school, or return if they have gone away to college. A great majority of the 
school board uenbers and citizens we interviewed were born and raised in the 
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same neighborhoods as their parents. They view the schools as an extension of 
this culture, with two resultant .con. ^quences: First, the quality of 
schooling is Judged by the perQeived fit between the schools and the community 
values. As one interviewee put it, "The schools here are pretty good. I went 
there and did O.K., and I know that my child must be learning more than I 
did." Second, the influence and authority system of the schools is based on 
personal knouledge and tradition. Citizens provide continuing support based 
cn personal loyalty and with their expectation that their personal needs would 
be cared for. Industrial City embodies the values of ward politics, even 

though there were no wards. 

1:0 one reneubers for sure when bargaining started, but veterans in the 
district recall at least informal agreenents dating back to the IQ^JO's, 
ElthouGh the teacher's organization was largely a^social club during those 
years. The transition from a bargaining committee to a contractual 
labor-canacenent relationship took place in 1966, and was a product of both a 
felt necessity on the part of teachers and of a favorable court ruling. The 
teacher's felt need for a contract took place because the school board decided 
that it would no longer meet with the teacher's comiiittee on an informal 
basis. The teachers responded by forming a union. The union's press for 
recoG<dticn was aided by an Illinois court decision that allowed, but did not 
require, recocniti.on of unions in the Chicago school system. As the ruling 
became applied to school districts outside of Chioago, the pressure on the 
school board for recognition in Industrial City was intensified. That 
pressure extended to a short recognition strike, but when that strike was 
over, quick legitimation of the union was not difficuU. A large percentage 
of the population in Industrial City belongs to unions themselves. As one 
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respondent said, "everyone needs to have a union; the only problem here was 
that the teachers got too strong." Thus, Industrial City did not go through 
as extended an ideological struggle over the acceptance of a strong teacher 
organization as we witnessed in many of our other research sites. 

The teachers became powerful after the 1966 strike, largely because they 
formed a loose ^alliance with the dominant school board coalition, but teachers 
never really were accepted by the community. A large percentage of the 
teachers continue to live outside the district boundaries. Indeed, a forced 
residency issue has been a major point of disagreement in recent negotiations. 
The traditional loyalty considerations on the part of the board are strong. As 
one board cenber put it, "teachers that want to get paid by the people of this 
town ought to have an allegiance and live here." In a broader sense, teachers 
uere distant fror. community concerns: "teachers don't listen to parents, 
because they don't live in the community and have to face us, "a school board 
renter consented. At the sar.e tine this board member complained that the 
teachers were beyond the control of the board because he did not know their, 
personally, and they were thus beyond his (traditional) influence. 
|,p>^'^r ^^■l-->^i^r.r. History 

Follouinc the 1966 strike and contract a highly accommodative 
relationship existed between the teacher union and school officials. This 
relationship is typical of what we have called late generation. It was built 
on the allowance of political patronage in hiring and promotion and 
continuation factions within the school board which in effect allowed the 
teachers great autonony and favorable contracts. 

This relationship between union and school board was made possible by 
earlier political events. For a period in 1960's, school politics had been 
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run largely by a consensus caucus. However, following the 1$66 strike, when 
the issue of recognition was still in the air, the school board members 
elected by the caucus gained disfavor of the community and the caucus itself 
by refusing to acceed to the teacTier's demands for recognition. As one 
administrator in the district put it, "board members were (seen as) being too 
unreasonable by not giving recognition to teachers." The conflict over labor 
relations was seen as a function of the school board rather than the teachers. 
Support for caucus candidates fell off, and voting patterns on the school 
board fell into a H-3 pattern that would last for a, decade. The split was 
based on town loyalties, and politicil party loyalties even through school 
board candidates in Industrial City do not run under party labels. 

It was within this framework that the union-board coalition was to exist 
for more than a decade. The teachers found the board very receptive to their 
requests. Contract negotiations were generally easy, and the teachers 
received substantial amounts of autonomy as a result. There were contract 
clauses, for instance, that forbade the evaluation of tenured teachers, ■ that 
did not alloi; principals or the superintendent to alter the school day without 
faculty peruission, and there was the development of a building-wide seniority 
systen that ever.tually led to serious imbalances between available teaching 
staff and the progrannatic demands of students. 

But more than the contract itself, change in the board's conposition 
ushered in a nev; authority systen-one in whicM^ the teacher union benefited by 
nultiple access points to the decision making mechanisms of the school 
district. The union enjoyed a close 'relationship with the man who was the 
school superintendent, who had himself been a teacher in the district. It 
could generally achieve what it wanted from the superintendent directly. In 
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addition, the union maintained access to the school board directly. As one 
union leader told us, "we could always get a hearing before the board, and the 
superintendent knew it."' Individual teachers, not necessarily the union 
leadership, were able to approach board members directly in search of their 
support, particularly on personnel actions. The high school principals and 
their assistants were clearly bypassed in the authority system. 

The school board picked what were described as weak administrators and 
fired ther.. frequently. During the 10 years following the caucus collapse, the 
district had six suiJerintendents. Sone site principals believed tha.t the 
union becane more dominant not because it was necessarily assertive',.', but 
because there was an administrative vacuum. As one union leader put it: 
"Itanacei-ent in the past has been afraid to make decisions because they faced 
Gsttinc fired, and therefore the union has to be strong to make this place 
operate cn all eicht cylinders." 

The school district could thus be best pictured as a relatively 
straightforward patronage system. Individual teachers, more than the uni^n, 
played a part in the patronage operation, but the union was broucht into a 
pcrnanent position of influence because the comr.iunity had a low tolerance for 
disturbance v:ithin the school district and the teachers had a proven ability 
to carry off t- strike. 

After £ decade the patronage system and the raucousness of the 
controversy between the board majority and the minority eventually led to a 
second change in governance. Discontent rose. There had been deals alleged 
on administrative promotions as well as on custodial employment. School 
district purchases were not always put out to bid. Favored teachers received 
highly advantageous placement on the^ salary schedule^through "generous" 
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counting of post-baccalaureate education credits. Because patronage was a 
major aspect of the school district's operations, and because, the split 
between the voting blocs was so unstable, the controversy among board members 
became particularly" heated. Frequently the debates were about inconsequential 
decisions, but said one observer, "it looked like a three ring circus at the 
board meeting."^ By 1975, the chaos in the district became highly visible. 
The local nev;spapers carried stories on almost a daily basis. These stories 
included mention about irregularities in the letting of bids for a new 
building and of school board members pressuring administrators to make 
purchases from particular suppliers. 
The Buildin^ Polit -'fr'^l and Labor Refonn 

In 1975, the political alignment of the school board changed 
drastically-. Three independent candidates ran against the majority bloc, aud 
they won. IJithir. the next year, three additional board members resigned, with 
the result that within a year there was a 8-1 majority%n the school board-a 
• najVi'ty of persons elected to bring about change in schools. 

It is inportant to note that this new board majority did not run for or 
against the teacher's union in their campaigns. 

Fror: the existing record and from interviews with school board members, 
both past a J present, it is net clear whether the reform was intended as a 
reaction to the board's patronage activities or whether it was a case of "more 
attractive candidates" showing themselves. The taost pervasive theme that runs 
through the interviews is one of general, diffuse dissatisfaction. The one 
big issue was the chaos in the district, but there was no grand coalition, and 
the victorious candidates did not run as a slate. 

Only after the election did the reform of labor relations become an 
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important task for the new board majority. As onei^ board, member put it: 

I don't think that the people who ran had any knowledge to . ' 

any great extent of what they were getting into when they 

ran other than they wanted tio rectify what they considered a 

fault in the district. They didn't know how to accomplish 

that when they first sat on the board. I didn't know 'What 

the (teacher's labor) contract looked like before I got on 

the board. , - , 

The diffuse feelings of dissatisfaction pro'duce'h a mandate for strong^ 
administration after the election. The old superintendent, who was 
characterized as "waiting to retire," was allowed to wait no longeY, and the 
board set about to employ an executive who had the skills and abilities to 
. nead the district rather than observe its movement." The supei^intendent ; 
search was exhaustive, and after a period of instability during which there 
was a series of interim- appointments a new superintendent was appointed-in the 
spring of 1978. 

The decision to hire the new superintendent was given direction and 
ir.petus-by the building principals, who after the board elections felt they 
" had gained an understanding ear. The princii>als, sensing a change in the 
■ board attitude wrote .a position paper that argued that the union contract and 
the union's influence in the school district were at the root of the 
district's difficulties. The nercorandura complained about four areas in the 
contract. The first was the inflexibility in scheduling brought about by 
incorporation of the school day in the contract. In Industrial City the 
contract language was quite specific; extending to the times that particular 
periods were to be dismissed as well as the more usual starting and ending 
tines for the school day. Special events, such as school assemblies, were 
difficult to schedule and required the principals to engage in ASUl2fi 
negotiations with the building representatives of the teacher's union for each 
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desired change > 

The principal's nemorandum also complained^bout the very broad 
grievance language which allowed' teachers the right to grieve the policies and 
practices of the school district as well as the contract itself . The 
assignment of parking spaces,, for instance, was the subject of a grievance. 
As a result,' the principals grew timid generally "understanding that a show of 
authority on their part would be met witT a grievance. Alsq^thg contract had 
effectively removed -^tenured teachers horn performance evaluation. Finally, 
the principals conplained about the removal of the i?ower to assign teachers to 
extra duties. Prior to the 1966 .Contract, assignment to duties such as lunch 
roon supervision has been at the discretion of the Principal. Following the 
necotiation of that contract a rotation system took place, which the 
principals said prevented then from assigning the most eff-ectife teachers to 
the tasks to which they were most suited. (Teachers said the old system 
allowed favoritism and an unfair distribution of unpopular duties.) In sum, 
the principals argued that the new superintendent should be a person who 
" understands labor relations and one able to re-establish school board control 
and in their word, "win back the keys to the store." The board agreed. 

Thus, the new superintendent carae to office in' the Spring of 1978 with a 
clear mandate for change in labor relations and district organization. Ke is, 
it is generally agreed, tough. He believes in strong line authority, a 
classic public bureaucracy reinforced by rules. He believes that the labor 
contract should be among the most important of those rules. In 1978, the new 
superintendent's role in negotiations was minor, but in 1979 he dominated the 
process. He went to the table with bargaining issues of his own. He wanted 
to regain manageuent flexibility ^ver the school day, over the ability of 
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orincipals to evaluate teachers and over changes in the' curriculum offerings , 
of the two major high schools. He coupled hio tough demands with an equally 
tough bargaining stance in which he developed specific packages in which 
management concessions on wage, salary and working conditions were explicitly 
linked to laoor conce3t,-uriS on contractual language and management control. 

The superintendent's bargaining style proved as hard for tne union to 
swallow as his terms and conditions. The superintendent created packages and 

. suggested to managetaent's chief ' negotiator , who was the school board 
president, an attorney, that he present a new package at each negotiating 
session. These were essentially, take-it-or-leave-it {proposals. They put the 
mpmentUK of negotiations on management's side of the table and lead to anger 
and frustration on the union side, where members accused management of 
"playinc ganes." Union leaders could not agree to management's packages, 
could 'not abide management's unwillingness to open the packages and negotiate 
the contents, and did not understand that management was seeking a response of 

labor-created packages. 

After four months of bargaining, the union undertook what its leaders 
later called a "frustration strike'.'" There was no hope of winning concessions 
from the school board,, and the union could only keep its members out for three 
days before seLtlinc on what were essentially management's pre~strike terms; 
However, the strike was seen as necessary by the union leaders as a means of 
reestablishing solidarity among the teachers. The nnion had gotten what it 
wanted without a fight for so long that even a losing fight was seen as having 
some residual benefit, 
gonnlusion 

Industrial city is unusual, a valuable research site, because it alone 
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aiaong the eight school districts we intensively studied exhibited the 
characteristics of management agressiveness and conmitment toward policy 
through contract that we have come to call the -Third Generation. 

It should be noted that the public hardening of opinion and the school 
board's toughness was not an attempt to disestablish the teacher organization, 
lianageruent was bent on winning specific concessions. As we followed 
negotiations during the troubled suoner of 1979, we heard no comments, even 
privately voiced ones, that the goal was to return the district to a non-union 
status. During times of conflict in other, districts, we have heard such 
opinions. It was the board's belief that the union had become a permanent 
part of the school district's operations, and the new superintendent was hired 
tc deal with it directly, through the contract. 
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APPENDIX C 
CONDUCT OF THE HESEARCH AND ANALYSIS 

s » 

As originally planned, this research project was to employ three distinct 
methods : 

1. a series of comparative case studies (N=6), 

2. a small sample (N=35) unstructured interview study ^ 

3. a moderate sample (N=200) structured interview and 
-.__document study. 

The purpose of. the case studies was to clarify and indentify measurable 
indicators of the operational characteristics of each of three theoretical 
models posited in the research proposal. The case studie? would identify and 
analyze leadership styles, substantive issues, and group influence structures 
within school governance and the labor-management relationship as the 
bargaining year progre^sed^ 

The 35 site unstructured interview sample was to have provided the data 
needed for defining and testing some of the basic hypotheses Implicit within 
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the original framework oit hypotheses which arose out of the case studies. It 
was anticipated that throvigh gyided interview techniques, it would be possibl 
to gather a set of richly textured datVwhich would permit both substantive 
exploratory probing for solid indicators and a testing of some indicators by 
means of at least rough-and-ready nonparametric statistical techniques. 

The larger sample survey was proposed with two essential purposes in 
mind. The first was to test whether the earlier work on the smaller samples 
had been able to identify adequate, measureable, meaningful and reliable 
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indicators of the theoretical framework being tested. The second purpose for 
the larger survey was to get an adequate descriptive picture of the extent and 
character of various .collective bargaining processes and structures as they 
occur in the population of school districts under study. Only a moderately 
large survey would provide an adequate basis for determining the extent to 
which school districts generally share critical features identified In case 
study sites. 

The methodology originally proposed was altered in three signific^t ways 
as the research unfolded. 

First, it became apparent that limiting our case study work to six 
districts would not sufficiently cover the wide variations within each staters 
labor relations, patterns nor would it permit reasonable comparisons across 
states. The number of case study sites were therefore expanded to eight, four 
in each state. 

Second, the survey strategy for the N of 35 had to be revised because it 
became apparent that one key informant in each survey district would not 
suffice to give us an adequate picture of the widely varying perceptions in 

each district. Instead^ three key actors within each district were 

\ 

interviewed, using a semi- structured interview format which ^^Jowed time for 
several open ended questions. \ 

As a result of this change, third stage (the N of 200) sampling >ras 
combined with the second stage. Instead of 35 followed by 200 sites, we ^ 
selected 90 sites in the two states for both semi-structured interviews and 
distribution of a survey questionnaire. 2,000 questionnaires were distributed 
to interviewees, school district personnel, school board members, and involved 
community members. Structured interviews were held with the superintendent. 
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board chairman and teacher organization leader in each district. Mail and 
personally distributed questionnaires went to others in districts. The 
questionnaires served to elaborate and confirm interviewee perceptions as well 
as a useful way of gathering important data about labor relations in each of 
the survey districts. 

Survey interviews in ea^ state were begun in January, 1980 and completed 
by June, 1980. Questionnaires were distributed at the same time and followed 
up on an ongoing basis. (See chronology in Figure C.l.) 

Cafift Study Sites . Selection of case study sites began in February, 1979. 
The intent was to provide substantially different types of case examples in 
districts which varied as to size, demographic characteristics and financial 
stability, but which had an active labor relations history. 

In California, the search began using California Public Sohoola Selected 
Statistics . 1Q76-77 and Profiles of Sohool Distrint Performance, 1977-78 
(California State Department of Education). The ri5search narrowed its focus 
to 50 possible sites selected on the basis of: 1) representativeness, 2) 
organizational stability, 3) level of collective bargaining activity, 4) 
evidence of citizen participation in district affairs, 5) whether or not 
bargaining would take place during 1979--1980. 

Very large districts (Los Angeles) were rejected as requiring more 
manpower than the project had available. Small elementary and high school 
districts of less than 4000 enrollment were rejected. Generally their union 
locals were weak, and engaged in the form but not the substance of 
negotiation. 
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FIGURE C.I 
RESEARCH CHRONOLOGY 
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Five students as well a3 the research associate and principal 
investigator then interviewed appropriate personnel in 18 districts selected 
as possibilities. The student researchers were given instruction on 
interviewing techniques and provided with a list of questions and areas of 
inquiry to pursue. Interviews were open-ended; the goal was to discover the 
history and nature of collective bargaining in each district, citizen and 
community participation in collective bargaining (if any), and possible 
contacts for further information. 

In addition to district based queries, the team interviewed citizens and 
^ staff associated with the Information Project on Educational Negotiations 
(IPEN) and attended the groups' southern California workshop (March 1979) and 
interviewed John Donaldson, director of negotiations for the California 
Teacher's Association. Leads from these sources were followed and two 
additional sites added to the list of eighteen, 

ScMae 43 interviews were conducted in the 20 districts between March and 
July 1, 1979. 

The Illinois research team began by interviewing Joseph Cronin, State 
Superintendent of Education, on March 1, 1979 and obtained from him a list of 
influential and knowledgeable public sector labor relations veterans including 
Ron Booth, Illinois Association of School Boards, Ken Drum, President of the 
State of Illinois Federation of Teachers (IFT), Ken Bruce, Chief, Illinois 
Educators' Association (lEA) lobbyist, and Leo Hennessey, Illinois Office of 
Education (IDE) troubleshooter and mediation specialist. 

During each interview with the individuals listed above, the research 
team emphasized the importance of identifying districts with a high level of 
collective bargaining, citizen participation and/or vivid and activist 
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collective bargaining histories. Other significant variables included a 
representational sample of both union (IFT) and association (lEA) district, 
maximized differentiation between management-union leadership and operational 
styles, identification of at least one district which had an officially 
recognized citizen*s advisory committee or its equivalent and one district 
that exhibited a rather closed decision-making posture. As was the case in 
California, the research team attempted to identify districts with colorful 
labor relations* histories, districts which considered teacher collective 
bargaining to be a highly significant educational phenomena and districts 
where both sides demonstrated a spirit of cooperation aind enthusiasm for the 
project. The team additionally attempted to identify districts with varying 
degrees of union strength, districts with pupil population of at least i<,000 
stuuents, and finally districts which employed different types of chief 
negotiators on both sides of the table. ^ 

Screening interviews were held in some ten districts that met the general 
criteria. Some were rejected becauoe they were not bargaining this year, 
others rejected because some facet of their organization made them seem highly 
idiosyncratic. Finally, some sites were eliminated because the research team 
did not feel that it could obtain the extent of access and openness that was 
needed to conduct the research* 

Survey Sites . For the forty-five survey si|tes in each state, a cluster 
sample of districts was drawn from among represeiitative counties in each state 
which were likely to have large, medium and small school districts within 
them. The districts in each county were stratified and on the basis of size 
and one district chosen from each of 6 levels. Five counties in each state 
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were drawn from; an average of 8 districts were selected for study in each 
county, (See Table 4,1) • 

Research methodologies . 

Case Studies , The research methodologies used to complete the case 
studies were document collection, simple observation and interviews. 

Documents were collected according to an extensive outline (Exhibit I at 
the end of this Appendix), It included board minutes, business publications, 
newspaper clips, research studies, and census data. The information was used 
to develop a community profile and to gather b^^storical information. 

Board meetings, negotiation sessions, caucuses, mediation sessions and 
rallies were observed to determine the tone and style of labor relations. 

Interviews were conducted extensively in each district. Interviewees 
included* present and former board members, superintendents, principals, 
negotiators, union officials, teachers, PTA leaders. League of Women Voter 
members, newspaper reporters, candidates and one or two students. 

Access to both the case study sites and survey sites was granted by the 
Superintendent who was asked to sign a written release permitting us to 
interview others in the district. In each case the school board was either 
officially notified or asked to note approval for conduct the study. 

Survey Sites , Three people in each survey site were interviewed using an 
interview schedule useable in districts which had contracts and as well as 
those which did not (Survey attached as Exhibit II). In each district 
. in^terviews were conducted with the Super^intendent or Assistant Superintendent 
in charge of employee relations, the school board preside?.t or designee and a 
teacher association representative, (usually the association president or the 
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chief negotiator). In districts without representation, a teacher leader was 
Interviewed. 

The Interview began with gathering factual Information and continued Into 
perceptions of labor relations and an historical sununary of labor-management 
relations within the district. Interviews generally took no more than one 
hour^ Some were completed in as little as one-half hour, however, while the 
longest took as much as two hours. 

Each interview was taped except In two or three cases in which the 
respondents refused, 

Qyea> / naires . Questionnaires were given to those in each district who 
were interviewed. (Questionnaire form in Exhibit III.) They were asked to 
give them to certain categories of their co-workers or employees and also to 
involved community members they might know. An attempt was made to ask that 
the questxonnaires be given to active and non-acti*/e as' elation members, to 
community leade s who were concerned aboutncollective bargaining and those who 
were not, and to principals who had militant teachers on their faculties as 
well as those who did not. In some cases, superintendents asked that we 
distribute the questionnaire. In those cases, lists of PTA members were used 
as well as the school directory. 

Questionnaires were distributed in the following quantities: 

School board members: 1 each (5-7 per district) 
Superintendent: 1 each (1 per district) 
Principals: 1 for every five buildings (1-9 per district) 
Union/Association: 1 for the interviewee and 2-4 for other union 
officers. 

Teachers: enough questionnaires for distribution to 10 percent of the 
teachers in small districts and up to 2 percent of the teachers in 
very large districts. Actual numbers ranged from 2-45 
questionnaires. 

Community members: 3 to 12 to each selected group. Up to nine citizen 
groups were identified in each district. 
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A total of 2000 questionnaires and self addressed stamped envelopes were 
distributed between January and June of 1980* Some 1103 questionnaires from 
69 districts were returned, 1038 of which were useable and Included In the 
calculations. 

Analysis* 

Case studies . Since the case studies were Intended to be brief histories 
of labor relations within the eight districts and also an In-depth look at 
Interesting bargaining situations in each district during the negotiating 
cycle, each case district was treated as a distinctive unit with its own story, . ^...^^^^ 
to tell. A case study outline was provided which resulted in the same kind 
and amount of. quantitative and interview data being .gathered for each 
district. Collection of similar kinds of information did not, however, result 
in similar outlines for analysis. Historical and descriptive materials 
gathered in each district were used to conceptualize and interpret the labor 
relations picture in each district. Concepts developed during interpretations 
of the case data were incorporated into the questionnaire and utilized to 
Interpret interview data and statistical analyses of the survey responses. 

Survey Data 

The three Interviews gathered in each of the N of 80 districts were 
subjected to three iterations of analysis. 

First Iteration! Basic Gategorifial Information , The first pass of 
categorizing the interview data involved recording selected information from 
the interviews onwards (Example in Exhibit IV). Some of these data were 
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historical and demographic (eg. enrollment, number of years involved in ^ 
bargaining) and some involved coding or recording the perceptions of the 
interviewees (e.g. the extent of financial pr3s;3ure on the school district, 
and the tone of labor relations.) ^ 

Work on this level was completed in September, 1980. 

Second Iteration! Variables and DesGriPtlons , This analysis, much more 
time consuming than the first, required listening to all three tapes in order 
to transcribe onto 6x8 cards direct quotes or observations which bore 
directly upon: 

1 • the assignment of categories and whetner or not each individual 
within a district had the same perception of the district's 
development, 

2. the presence or absence of externa' events, siich as a natural 

disaster, unusual community cu]vur§ or an extreme financial 
situation, 

3. parent participation or community participation in bargaining, 

4. the effects of collective bargaining on teaching, teachers, managers 

and governance, 

5. level of conflict or-* strife, 

6. historical timeline .with critical incidents^ndicative of -| 

generational movement. 

At this level, certain tapes were he^^rd by two or more researchers who 
indexed the Information by generation and then cross indexed by other areas of 
interest, such as "conflict"""teacher militancy" or "strike aftermath." 



Questlonnai rft Data Analvals | 

The final step in data analysis was statistical processing of the 1,038 
usdble questionnaires. As described in Chapter i{, this analysis consisted of 
three basic procedures (each using the Statistica l Packagp for the Social 
Scleqces y Versions 8 ar^d 9). The first procedure involved calculating simple 
descriptive statistics on 51 variables. These descriptive statistics are 
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reported In Chapter 4 In Tables 4,1 to ^I.IO, Secondly, a one way analysis of 
(ANOVA) procedure was used to determine the extent to which members of the six 
basic role groups in the study (i.e. parents, teachers, teacher leadero? 
principals, superintendents, and board members) could be char^acterized in 
terms of eight social, demographic, and attitude variables. The results of 
these ANOVA* s are discussed in relation to- Table 4,11 • 

A third statistical procedure, multiple discriminant analysis was used to 

V 

test whether respondents who are members of the different role groups and/or 
live in districts undergoing different stages in the evolution of labor 
relations have uniqu^ perceptions legarding the teacher organizations, school 
administration or school boards within their districts. As shown in Tables 
4,12a through 4,13c, these ultiple discriminant analyses are highly 
significant and provide extensive corroborations of the theoretical concepts 
developed during the case 'study data analysis process. 
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Case Study Documents and Questions 



1. Xd«ntiryin9 InfonMUon « 

1.1 MIOOC DIStMCT nmWU KAKB, and ottmt oovnonly U0»d 
tosm of rsfarwtctt 

1.2 cm, cooMTir tm mtwo ama wmw located 

1.3 STATK xnMrrmcATioii mMMm, xr Awr 

1.4 MMm or scHoot ixnt 

1.5 CtmCNT xmiJUMDrr and id yuc nUtory^ lO Y99X projections, 
•thnle racial hxmakdomm* 

l.C IkHiUr of •dlAiiiia trail v« naimi (get a Hating if poaaible) 

1.7 OftSAMXXATlON CHAKT 

l.i OowMoitf oharaetar. Nhila aoaia of the data alaiMnta balcw aire 
ataiMlartSisad, the ala Kara '.a to b« «bla to paint a picture of 
Uia tfp9 of tann It ia. Wa hava dona thia wall in our convaraa-* 
tiona vilh Ofta anoUiar. Wa naad to ba ebla to reduce it to 
writing. In addition to the raw dlecriptlon^ we alpo need our 
Inalflita Into what ia happening hare. Particulerly in the forea- 
tive gtatea out hunch«e and hypothaaea iA>out what the town ie 
likac A« we review each other* a draft a we will generate waya to 
confirm or challenge thaee eeeertlona. 

\ 

1.8.1. fcmjUfim AMD 10 YKAK RXSTDRY, 10 YEAR PSOJECTTOWS \ 
1.8«3. aocioeconoedc etatua and diatribution 

1.8.3. ethnic breakdown 

1.8.4. charactariiation of coaMopolitaneea of eetting arid 
urbanise tion 

1.8.5. eoononic baaa 

l.f.6. aducetlonal level 

(nietricte, the public library, the Nunicipal|^ty or the 
Cheeper of CoeiMrce will probably heve the necesaary 
etetieticel information.) 

1.8.7. political heritage and eoMthlng of the hietory 

1.8.8. lid^or relatione clinata in the tc^n. PERCENTAGE OP 
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LABOR FORCE UNIONIZED 
2. School organ izetlon and environaient information 

2.1 NUMBER or SUPERINTCNDCNT TURNOVERS XN LAST 15 YEARS. Aleo the 
etory of thoae turnovara, the reputation of the euperintendente, 
whether they vecated volunUrily, whether there waa identifiable 



public oppoaition to them. 



\ 



2.2 School boerd election hietory in the last 15 yeera. Generelly the 
tone of th^ elections' and the reputetion of the candidatea and 
those elected. Specifically, TlfE HUHBER OF COHTBSTED flECTIOHS, 
THE NUMBER OF INCUMBBflTS DEFEATED AND'WfEN, AND SITUATIONS IN 
HIIICH THERE WAS UNION SUPPORT AND/OR ENOORSBMEMT OF CANDIDATES. 
VOTER TURNOUTS. 

\ 

\ 



I 

to 
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2.3 Nfljor inoid^tSf diiturb«no9«, IntervMitiofM by lUU of f*d«r«l 
ftduoition othpUlMf OOINIY fUITS INCLUDINO DtfBCMKUITXON CASK, 
In addition toNr«cordinf thm •v«tit| w« mmA to Jcnaw iom thing of 
th« liiportMoa iu>d tha p«nrMiiv«iMii of the intttrv«tition. 8cm 
•xt«mal distorbancM ar« absorbed by tb« organiMtton, handlad 
rovtinaly. lif city achool diatricta 9«t auad avary waak with 
ralativaly littia intamal notica. But aona intarrantiona ara 
of Major laipactf and changa tha diatriot*a focua of attantion 
•May froai othar oonoama* 



2.4 Financial oondition of tha diatriot. Itia atory of ita financial 
ahapa* iudgat aurpluaaa^ failuraa of bond laauaai TOTAL BUDGET^ 
OrXBATlMG COST BBB tTUDOIT HI CUMaENT OK HOm nOMT AVAIIABLE 
YEAB. Attaapta at bond iaauaa^ tax ovarrida alactiona or othar 
opportunity for public raactlon to tha adioola. 

2.5 Bilationahipa batwaan othar political aii)diviaiofia (a.g. city, 
county^ townahlp) and tha achool diatrict« 

2*6 Ganarally , tha raputation and ragard of tha district. What 
pacpla aay about tha achoola. Diffaxancaa batwaan ita raputa- 
tion and what you parcaiva to ba raality* 8paoifically# ootPlES 
cr AMY muC GPINION SOTCVBYS aithar ooaniaaionad by tha diatrict 
ox dona by indapandant conoama. 

2.7 Any au^tantial public notica of tha diatrict by outaidara. RBCBHT 
ACCBKOZTATiOM BBTOKtS, IMVXSTZGAtZOMB Of TW iOfOOL DISTRICT BY 
MBHSPAWUI, 8TATX BOUCATIOM OniClMB OB OTHBBS. 

2«B Any acholarly notica of tha diatrict or ita aubunita. Oat rafar- 
anoaa, oopiaa if poaaibla of tMIVKBSm 8TU>ZW, DZflSXBTATIONS 
AMD TKB LXKB. 

3. CDMiunity Barticipation and Influanoa 8tnx;tura 

3.1 Oascriba diatrict aanctionad coaMittaaa daaling with all aubjacta. 
LIST THB CXMHimt NAMB, NUMBBBS OT BBOBLB IHVOLVBO, NIMBBB OT 
HBBTIMOB THXY NAVX, 8UBJBCT8 Of DI8CUSSZ0H AMD BBSOUnTION. It ia 
important to widaratand how thaaa organisationa function* Whathar 
thay ara aubatantially ratification or aupport organisationa or 
whathar thay articulata naw altarnativaa* Whathar thay ara ad- 
viaory or whathar thay hava aoM Maaura of indapandant daciaional 
authority* lha parcaptiona of thaaa organisationa by a<lMiniatratora# 
labor laadara and othara is i«()ortant* TOX PBBCBIVBO LBGITIHACY, 
BXTEBTIBB AMD BOTBUCY OT THS COMHITTCSS* 

3* 1*1* Daacriba tha ralationahip of any diatrict aanctionad 
oosadttaa to labor ralatiom>* 

3*1*1*1 do any of than introduca iaauaa into nagotiationa* 
3*1*1*3 do any of than taica poaitiona on amttcra undar 
diacuaaion at tha bargaining tabla* 
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3*1*1*3 hava thora baan inatanoaa in which thaaa cowiittaaa 
or task forcaa hava affactad tha couraa of collact- 
iva bargaining* 

3*1*1.4 haa tha labor contract or tha praaanca of tha imion 
baan a factor in tha prooaaa of dallbaration of any 
of thaaa coaadttaaa or taak forcaa* 

3*1.1.5 haa tha labor contract or tha praaanca of tha imion 
baan a factor in tha ability of a oosailttaa or task 
forca to tandar a daoiaion or racoaMandation. (Mas 
lisdtad tha acopa of what thaaa coaaiittaaa can do*) 
3*1*2* Mhat typaa of paraona aarva on thaaa oosadttaaa. 

3*i*2*l doaa nsabarahip changa fraquantly. 

3*1*2*2 do tha aawa pacpla aarva on diffarant oosnittaaa. 
(Ilia objact hara is to datarsiina if thara ara 
long-atanding aata of ooMRunity alitaa and if 
thay ara now thay ara choaan.) 

3.1*2*3 do pacpla sarving on ti^z^ oomlttaa latar find 
ai(>loy««nt with tha diatrict. 

3*1*2*4 do pacpla on thaaa coaadttaaa laUr run for tha 
achool bo^srd. 

3*1*3 Hava thara baan intaractiona batwaan thaaa cosnittaaa 
and thair nawbara and tha union? 

3*1*4 Have thara baan coalitiona foraad* Spacify tha natura of 
tha coalition and tha iaauaa or ati^atanca involvad* 
Particularly, whathar any of tha coaliaona involvad 
aupporta for collaotiva bargaining iaauaa or tha forsM" 
tion of thoaa iaauaa* 

3*2 Daacriba connittaaa, organisationa and tha lika oonoarnad with 

aducaticnal aiattara that ara not aanctionad by tha achool diatrict* 
LIST m COHNITTCB MAMB, HUHBER Of PaOPUB INVOLVBD, NUNBEB OF 
MEETINGS THEY HAVE, THE SUBJBCTS OF DISCUSSION AND THE BBSOLUTIOH. 
Nota tha parcaptiona of PERCEIVED UKGITIMACY, EXPERTISE AND POWMCY* 

3*2a whara do thaaa organisationa gat thair financial backing^ 

and how nuch of, it ia thora 
3*2*2 ia thare a political conatitutancy. charactarisa it. 
3*2*3 aaa quaationa 3*1.1 and 3.1.4 abova 

3*3 Hava thair baan inatancaa in which the known valuea or 

pra fa ranees of a segiMnt of the ccaamnity haa altered achool 
decision asking without explicit voice being given to thoaa 
pcaitiona. 

3*3.1 have any of thaaa aituationa affactad the union**iHanagasi6nt 
ralationahip* 

3*4 Ara there aegments of the coiMunity (persona or organisationa) that 
the achool board and/or auperintendent feel it adviaabla to con* 
ault prior to making najor deciaiona* 
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Motel thM« iMt tMO qtOMtiofi* alio appToach tha issua of Managaiiant 
■tyl« and Ita dat«naln«nta. la tha langua^f of tola theory, tha queatlona 
mk whathar tha auf)«riiitaiw)atit*a profaaaional training and aalf ara tha 
primary rola aandara or whathar thoaa axpacUtiona ara tranamlttad aa 
part of an taidaratood influanca atmctura or a aharad oultura in tha comi- 
nity. 

3.5 Haa labor ralatlona had an iapact on school board alactlona or 
othar alactlona ralating to how achools oparata. 

3.5.I. Haa l«bor ralatlona baan a caopalgn aubjact for school 
board alactlona (Cithar pro or antl-unlcci) 

3«n.2« Hava thara baan attaaipta by tha union to salact and 
aupport Candida taa for offloa* 

3.5.2.1 by ov«rt Maana atich aa andoraanant and caapalgn 

oontrlbutlona* 
3.S.2.3 InforiMl Mana auch aa having Mitera of tha 

organisation availabla to halp in tha caapal^n. 



3.$ Haa tha •lection of pro-union or anti**union candidataa changad 
tha fimctioning of tha school board in tana of tha iaauaa it 
conaidara or tha prooassM it uaaa. 

4. Labor Mslationa InfoiMtion 

4.1 iMSjamMG mmwmhtvm, list units and mMBm and mxs 

or PEWONMIIi IN EACH, NATIOOIW. AFTILIATIONI , NWW OftSANiaO, 
NHEH ncCOGNinO AB A SAMQAININO AGENT. 

4.2 For tha taachar*a or9aniaation » tha dotaila of its hiat^j auch 
aa mm or staft surroar, rtnx or fart nm paid statt, 

fiUPPOrr AMANGMOm mOH national OMMNISATION, FINANCIAL 
STATUE, COHTBTINO FACTIONE NITNIN THE UNION ON COMPETING WION 
ONQANIZATIONB. 

4.2.I. Daoartification attavpta, if any 

4.3 For achool adminiatratora, tha axtant of thair organisation— 
vhathar thair organisation, if any, haa bargaining righta^ 

tha typa of its ralationahip with tha adniniatration, tha aourca 
of its influanca, if any. 

4.4 Daacriba atrikaa or othar job actiona. 

4.5 Np#>ar of taachar contracts. 

4.6 Dtacriba for tha taachar organisation any non-*atrika diaturbanoaa 
auch as unfair labor practicaa chargaa. 
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4.7 Dsscriba tha griavanca hiatory. NUNBEBS OF GKZBVAHCES, 
NUHBEES TAKEN TO AEBITKATION OR TO NHATEVBE FINAL STEP. 

4.8 Daanribs tha najox bargaining issuaa in aadi nagotiation. 

4.9 D«acribe tha procaaa of deciding on bargaining iaauaa and 
atratagy in tha ttnion**-op«maaa , procaduraa^ ipportant 
groupa or psraons who Buat ba conaidarad. 

4.9.1. Have thara been inatanoaa of adnority opinion or 

praaauraa about the iaauaa of bargaining. How hava theaa 
baan raaolvad. 

4.10 Oeacriba tha tone of labor Managaaant ralationahipa. 

4.11 Daacriba tha bargaining procaaa. Tone, phyaical setting^ level 
of emotion at different tiitea. 

4.11*4. daacriba coaanmicationa patterna. Do tha oppoaita ?artiea 
■peak freely. la coaaninication oantralixed through a 
central apokeaparaon. la Maaage content understood by 
the reoeivera in the aaM way aa it was by tha aandara. 

4.12 The contract. Get copiea of THE HOST REOBNT CONTRACT, INITIAL 
DEMANDS IH THE CURRENT ROUND FROH BOTH SIDEfi* 

4.12,1 ba able to track tha path of nagotiationa , major conceaaione 
and tha abandonment of issues. 

(The contract analyaia system for tha caae atudy sites will be expanded 
into queationa for the other diatricta ao that we can be informed 
about key eectiona of tha contract rather than atteipting a total 
analyaia.) 

Reiteration of needed doctimenta 

Collect the following documentary information t 

5.1 THE CONTRACT 

5.2 Hemoa, preaa releasea, minutea or other aimilar information about 
the bargaining process. 

5.3 ORGAHIZATIOH CHART, Administrative roater. 

5.4 Newapaper clipa. 

5.5 Copiaa of union publicationa 

5.6 School diatrict publication. 

5.7 Studiea of achool diatrict by outsidara. 
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EXHIBIT II 



rtterview Schedule 
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ClazMcnt Or«du«t« School 
faculty In Mucatlon 
Cl«r«wot, CA 91711 



District 
cod* 



MipoiKtentAltla 



Cod* 



INIEKVIEH SCWtOOI* FOR LMOR WIATIOHS WSEAtCH »«DJICT 

o( l*or flatlon. in ""Vf /'ftf ^^JT^'.^fo* .bout tha l.».ct. of 
for taachar*. 



1. ■rtinol Ma ck^round an d Contaxt 



1. mrollMnt 



Trand ovar tha laat flva yaara 

(«5%) (+10 to 25%) (no to -10) (-10 to -25%) ( -25%) 
Enroll-nt projactlon for tha n«xt flva yaara 
(♦25%) {♦10to25%) (+10 to -10) (-10% to -25%) ( -25%) 
ApproKlMta nurf>ar of Tltla 1 atudanta . 



ApproxlMta parcantaqa aUinorlty anroll«ant 



e. wroxl-ata ch«,9« In «lnorlty anroUi-nt ovar tha laat flva yaara. 

(♦25%) (+10 to 25%) (+10 to -10) (-10% to -25 %) ( -25%) 

7. total oparatln, bud9.t for tha currant fl.cal ya.r In million. 

e. *«>unt of budgatad daflclt or raaarva. at and of la.t ya.r, In 

thouaaiM^a ' 
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o HOW would you da.crlba tha financial .t.tu. of tha dlatrlct7 
"tlltTr^UvTr claaalfy according to tha foUo-in, acalo) 

(Oan-rata (troublad) or (Co.fort.bla) 

or crl.i.) aurilu.) 



intit 



10. HOW ion, ha. tha currant aupirinUndant (hav. you) baan haia7. 



(prob.) *lhat wara tha cira-at«c.. of turnovar? 
^ Did the tumovar involva labor talatlooa7 



U. Daacriba tha co-.«nlty7 (circla tha tar«. that apply. *ld othara) 

(rural) (urb«,) Undu.trlal) (badroo.) (blua collar) (uppar cl.M) 
(dlvaraa) (.ctiva) (con.arv.tiva) (^darata) (Ubaral) (d..-.dln,) 
(apathttlc) (polarlMd) 

00 HOT PPOVIDC CUES TO FESPOMOENT) 

(D«M9r«9«tlon) 
(EnrollMntt) 
(Colltctlva Bargalnlr.9) 
(School Cloilng«) 
(uy-offi) 



o 
I 
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II. Qirrnt Labo r Kil«aon« 

13. DO., your dl.trlct currently hav. • colUctiv bar9aning agr— ant 
with th. U.ch.r.* ar9«ii..aon7 (t..) (Ho) 90 to part XV, KjasJO 

m could m hava a copy of that contract? 

. • I -i^ I- vnor taachar organi.aaon affiUatad with? 

14. »yit national organisation ia your taacnar org««* 

(MBA) (ATT) (Othari U.t ) (A local only) 

15. H^an ^ a Uachar org«a«aaon raoogniaad a. a bargaining agant? 

ji^roitiMta yaar 

1$. How luny contract, ba. your di.trict nagotiatad? 

(In 111. ail contract.) . 

dn calif, undar Rodda) 



(In calif, auhatanava pra-»cdda agraaaant.) 



17, HOI* would you cbaract.ri«a tha currant ton. of labor ralation. in 

ttiia di.trict? ^ 
(.l^conmct, CU.,.., true) (So- tr«.t, (^J^J^^^^, ,Coop.r.tio„, 



OoHMnt.t 



li. AT. you curranay daaling with any labor-ralatad Uw juit. or 
unfmir labor pracaoaa chargaa, (Mo) Ofa.) 

Sub.tanoa# Xniaaaon, Prcbabla outco«a 
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19. HOW -any writtan gri.vanca. would you aay th. di.trict ha. in a yaar? 

20. Hava any of thaaa caaaa gona to arbitraaoni how Mny? 

21. Ha. thia b..n an unaaual yaar? 

22. How atrong i. tha taachar organisation in thia diatrict?. 

23. P.rcantag6 i««bar.hip pr agancy .hop. , 

24. Ralaaaad tiw for officara — 

25. Stability of laadar.hlp group ^ 

26. Activa building r.pr..antaavaa_ . . 

27. Parotption of Financial Statu. . 

28. AT. you nagoaating now or will you b. thia yaar? (Vaa) (Ho) 

29. Do you hkva an idaa of what iaauaa will ba on tha tabla thia ti»a 
(naxt ai»a)? (Yaa) (Mo) 

+++ can you^tall mm %iiat thca iwua. %dll 

+++ Who haa initiated tha ia.ua. a. g.^ board, iMmaga»>ant, 

taachari, cowunity praa.ura., coiwonly raoognlxad 

problana? 
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30. Do tlMttt M«M to ba wrioufl adwisiistration prokm tftUi Um currant 
ocntract? (Ysa) (No) 
Daacribas 



\ 
\ 

" \ 

\ 

III. Bargaining iUgtory 
Could wi 90 back now to whan thla dlatrlct flrat aturt^d aarioua 
bargaining with tha taachara**** 

31 « Itera you afflllaUd with tha dlatrlct at that tiJM? tYoa) (Mo) 
32. Whan did tha taachara flrat aak to nagotlata oolUctlvaly 



33 « What aaaMd to ba tha prlnaty raaaona for thla ahlft to coXX«ctlva 

bargaining? 

•144 Proba for avanta^ 90^** tha Xawi etc. 
444 Proba for radical taachar laadara^ va. raf|)ona« to 
catalytic avanta 



34, How would you characUrlxa tha dlatrlcfa and tha ooawmlty'ij raacUoAa 
to tJwi daiMuid for collactlva bargaining? 

+++ avanta, lagltUcr/, alactlon diaputa. [CK) 
+4+ »anaga»ant tactlca 

444 alactlon laauaa ^ 
44f puhllfc matlnsrai axtanalva nawapipar covoxaga 



\ 



a 
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35. How long waa It batw^an tha initial daa«nd for coUacavalSargalnlng ,\ 
and tha atart of for»al nagotiatlona on your firat oantract? »oo 

36. Wara thara daiwnatraaona or atrlkaa on tha part of taachara In 

thla parlod? 

(No) (Strika) (Job Action) (Haaa Maatinga) (Othar) 



37, (Illlnola): Why did Mnagaitent dadda to nagotlata? 

(California) 1 Why did wanagament daclda not to run a no-agent canpai9> 



38* Approxlmataly how long did It taka to aattla tha firat contract j 

1 

39. Waa It difficult? 

(Strlkaa) (Daitonatrationa) (Job Actiona) (Dlaruptiva to oparationa) 

40. Do you ra»aiA«r If tha achool board ratlflad the flrat contract 
,unanlnioualy? 

(Yaa) <Spllt Public Vota) (Split Prlvata Vota) (Don't Ila»ai4>ar) 



O 
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»Mia9<)Mnt — (Svc»r) (BD) (Frof#«lon«l) (Stiff) 

union - tlMlon St»ft) CU)cal Sf ff) (Volunt««r T^.chtr.) 



42- Ittet ^ th* m>.t l-^rtint .ub.Unc.of th.t titnt «)ntr.ctT 
(tf.9..) (CrUvtttc frocduw) (Working OondlUon.) 
^^^twhat vtt. the iurdt.t to t%9oU^. 



43, th.f pronouncd public ••nawnt -bout th. m^tmc^ of th. 

fir.t contract? iUm) Cto) 

^■KHa. it a board ia.ua? C?«.) Olo) 



44, <mi Ull «. if th.ra ^t. «ajor probl«« in thu adminiiitraaon of 
tha firat contracts iUn) ^ ) 
(prlnapnU hav« prc01«»a) 
(griaVyjtca.) 

(.car. frc* aagotiation or .trik^i.) 





/ 
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Can you tall ws if theie hava fcaan btg changa. in labor rtlatiow 
from th« tima of th«t fir.t tJcntr#iCt to now? (Ya«5 {»o) 

(contract langu.ea) 



/ (ton. of valfttion.) 

<.chool bo*r<3 r«Ufclon.) 

/' . (affort kfr .ts<an9rtha«J * 

/ Mtna^Miant) 

/ (otha*: atrlkaa) 

aa..tha te.char.' organisatiosi takart *n activa intairifSt in school 

board elactiona? (Ya.) (No) 

(financial aupport) (cajipaigning) (behind tha fcai»*fl) 
(auccaa.ful) (un»ucc6«.ful? 

■M.4va. thi» diffarant at dlffarant Una.? 



H&va there been any coflfwunity group, who hiive ciOcen an activa pert 
or an activa interest in la bor relatione boraT 

+++who, whit clrcumatancaa 

++4coalltion5 



? 

M 
CO 



TKmm t5.«t t>r«tty nuwIi brin^ ui «p to daU on th» i>«gitiationi 
proo««« In your dlatrict? 



49* DO th» union and aanagaAant wrk togtthar on MatUra of Mitual 
conoam In aattinga othar than bargaining? 

+♦4 infonMl matinga, agraananU 



50« Mac thara aver ba^n a aarioua affort to ratum to a non-union 
atatua in thia diatrict? CYaa) (^'o) 
•H4«hat Happanad? 



51. Xn your^jods^nt, how cloao ia the currant contract to an idaal 
working ralationahip with tarachara? 

♦^hat would hav« to changa to gat cloaar to an idaal 
arrangavant? 
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IV» Mon*Contract Lxatr^cta 
THIS SECTION FOR DISTRICTS WITHOUT LMOR COHTRACTS CMLY 

52. 1*11 m a little about tha working ralationahip*, batwacn taichara 
and ad«inlaa:atora in thia diatrict? 

+++ truat, control, Unaenaaa, quiatnaaa, daXibaratanaaa. 



53. H>at ia the overall tone of tha admlniatrative ralationahip? 



54. How would you deacribe the taachara' organization? 

444 why do teacher a belong 

444 how effective are the laadara 

444 what aorta of intareats doea it puraue 



55. Have there been attempta to gain recognition? 



i 



56. On the whole do you think collective bargaining haa been helpful or 
hanhful to education? 

444 Why? 

i 



I I , 
Go to queati<|n 70, page 14 
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V, ooil«ctlv b »r ^«lnlnq UyctM 
n.»*«DM OW.T rOR DIStMCTS KWCll HAVE A.AIWMHIW MIATICUSHW WW 

could - Ulk . Wt .taut your MnM of -h.t .ffct colUctlv. bar- 
gaining h«i-h*l on tc»»ol op«t«tioni wid progr«i-7 

5«. on th. «hol. dp you think coll.ctlv. b.rg.tning hM b..n h.lpful or 
harnful to •ducatlon? 

57. DO., your contract .P^dfy crt^n t..ch.r twX. « jxtra auti..? 

CKo) (Y.s) 

♦44 how 1. th. *xtr. duty qu..tion hindl.d h.r.? 

(iimit.d hour.) audud li.t ot duti..) 

St. 1ii.t Jcind. of duti.. wr. oon.id.r«d -.xtr.?" 

59 in ^ di.trict. m un^r.t^d that th.r. h.v b^n r.al probl.m. in 

^tJS t.ach.r. to p.rfor« th... .xtra duti... Ha. that ba.n th. 
situation h.r.7 

444 d«tail.* 
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60. Do., your contract tp^cify . certain nu«b.r of aide Lav. day.? («..) i 

444 how Many 

61. Do., th. di.trict hav. probl.m. with t..ch.r ab..nt.«i.n7 <Y.») (Mo) 

444 .xt.nt, tr.nd, ar. r.cord. ,qp.cific7 

444 why do you thinJc that thar. ha. b..n * chang.? 

444 would your di.trict bargain for * buy back of unu..d day.7 

62. 6oMs p.opl. h.v. .ugg..t.d that ab..nt..i.« i. partly due to th. fact 
that Uachar. f..l th.y .r. .ntitl.d to th. day.-off n.goti.tad into 
th. contract I how do you f..l about that judgiMnt? 

63. Doe. your contract contain any .p.cial work ml., for .pecialir.d 
t.ach.rs, .uch a. aathi .rt| Muaic, r.adingi .p.cial .ducation, .tc. 

(Ho) (y..) 

444 cla.. .iz.i hour., .p.cial pay, aid.. 



64. Are there .taffing ratio, for the.e .p.ciali.t., or counaelour., 
p.ychologi.t.f nur...| .tc. 



? 

O 
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45. Ar« •^•clallttB influinaal or not Influtntial in tha U«ch«ra* 
orfanisation? 

(Nsalc) (Mcxlsrnto) (Strong) (Don't Knov) 
$«• liiy wul<l you say th« •p#cl«ll«t« hav* tht Uv«l of lnfl\»nc* thsy do? 



$7. Bow <k«« ii«i«9«iii»nt fMl about th# •paclaUata Job claaalflcaUon? 

hM it avttr fought for thiHi aganat? 
•f^M' hava thay axpancSad or bacxM fawr? 

-H-f la thara a dlffaranoa batvaan apaclallata on catagorical 
funda and thoaa which ara not? 



66. Haa your collectiva bargaining arranga«ant changad tha way taachara 
Mat with paranta, or avaiuaU atudanta, or handla atudant diaciplina 
problaaia? 

4^ proba matUra of oontract^ practioa 
+++ contract aa a cauaa varaua infomal practice # varaua 
intarpratation of tha contract 



69, «ava practicaa for ta-^d^ar avaiuaUon or handling conplainta a^ainat 
taachara changad aa a raault of collactiva bargaining? 
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What affact do you think that collactiva bargaining haa had on taachara? 
•H4 noralai dignity i atatua of work — what do tbaia aaan? 



Nhaa haa baan tha iapact of collactiva bargaining on tna working 
ralationahipa that principala ■■tabliah with Uachara and with tha 
cantxal offica. 

•H4 haa that baan an iaportant c^.anga? 



Haa collactiva bargaining changad tha atructtura of tha organization 
in any way? 

-H-f has it changad tha way it worka in practioa? 
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Groupi 

SiM of Orotvi 
rrlMzy conosmi 

Group I 

flM of Groups 
rrlMry conotrni 



Oofittcti 
Mdrtsti 

Conf ct 
Mdr««t I 



Groqpi 

SiM of Groq^t 
fximtLty coticmtnt 

Group I 

SiM of Groupi 
rrlMry conosmt 



Contact 
Mdrtssi 
fhontti 

Contact 
Addratti 
then* I 



Moiti My thanlui, b€ «ur« to 9»t • copy of tl» contract. 
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I 0mdk har« if oontract if in hand 

Omdk htra if conaant fom aignad and ratumad. 
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1 

QUESTIOMHAIRE OF THE IHPACTS OF COLLECTIVE 



BARGAINING IN SCHOOL DISTRICTS 



TSim tunrcy is m i«|>ortaat f^rt ot rtttarch being con* 
4uctMl Into thm lapactt of colltctlvt iMirgalnlnt on tchool 
dlatrlctt» ^rtnttt ttM4tntt» ttachart and achool adaln* 
latratora. 

Tha raaaarch la flnancad by tha National Inatltuta of 
UucatlOA a«d la balng accoapliabad by raaaarchara froa 
tlia CiaraiHNit Craduata School » tba Unlvaralty of 
CallfomU and th« Unlvaralty of Illlnola« 

YoMr raaponaa to tha aurifey will ba kapt coaplataly con- 
lidMtlal. You will not ba idaotlf lad In any way* nor 
vill your CO— un ity or your achool dlatrlct. Tha coda 
nu afcar b#loi# aaraly allova ua to tabulata thla raponaa 
vlth othara racalvad froai tha aaaa achool diatrlct. 

flaaaa raturn tha coaplatad aurvay In tha anvalopa pro- 
vided tot 

Dr. Charlaa T. Karchnar 
Labor Ralatlona RaaaaFrch Projact 
Claraaont Graduate School ^ 
CUraaK>nt» California 91711 



School Diatrlct Code 
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Thank you for afrealng to help. 



Thle eurvey concerne the effacta of teachara* organlaatlona 
and collective bargaining on echoole end bow they operate. 
Bach queatlon In the aurvay aake for your feellnga and per-' 
ceptlona about different aapacta of aaployee-relatlona end 
achool oparatlona. 

Anavar each queetloo by circling the reaponae that beat 
reflecta your feellnga ebout tha queetlon. Anewtr with 
your flret iapreaalon. There are no right or wrong anewere. 

Plaaaa anawer all tha quaetlona. Haet (^ueetlona are in 
tha MM general fora ae tha question below. 



SAHPLB QUBSTIOH 

1« Strongly Dle«gree 

2. Largely Dleagrea 

3. Dleagree Soaewhat 
i. Mixed raalinga i 

5. Agree Soaavhat | 

6. Lafgaiy Agree | 
y. Strongly Agreli \ 

-1 2 3* — 4 « 6-4-^ 



If you etrongly agreed that tha echoole in the U.S« H%r% 
well run* you would circle the nuabar 7} 1^ yau fslt that 
they were not at all wall ru3» ypu t'ould circle tha nuaber 
1. 

It you felt that achoola ware beat characterls«d as haloj 
aoacwhera between thaae extraaas^ you would circle thn 
nuaber that beat reprMsant^ti your ifitli^%t^ for Inetancet 
If you Calf; that th% fichoolft )^ara wall lun in aoat caeae» 
you would circle 6» to largely agree with tha stateaant. 



3 
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Schoola In the United 
SLStea are baaicallv 



A, THE teachers' ORGAHlZATIOrt 

In this MCtion ^ art conctrntd with tht t««ch«r»' ortAnix«- 
tioQ— «h«th«r It !• call«d m union or an •••oci«tion--«nd 
your perceptions of it* 

1. Strongly Ois«|rtt 

2. Urgsly DiMgrts 

3. DiMgrtt SoMvhat 

4. Mixtd Fttliois 

5. Agree Sovewhat 

6. Lergely Agree 
1, Strongly Agree 



The teechere* oreenixe- 
tion. . . 

Al . . . le strong end veil 
orgenlted. 

A2 ...ie successful in 
deeling with school 
Mnege»ent« 



A3 

AS 

A6 
A7 



...hes coupe tent 
lesdershlp. 

...sets responsibly. • 

...sctlvely tries to 
influence school 
board policies. 

...supports political 
candidates. 



...trice to influence 
the atate legialature. 

A8 *««ls successful in 
rallying co«MMity 
aupport. 

A9 ...triea to influence 
paredte • 

AiO ...ia owite likely to 
go out on at r ike. 



,1 2- 



.1 2 3 h 5 6- 
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B. TKS SCHOOL ADrtlNI STRATIOH 

Theae queatlona concern the overall nanageMnt or ad»lniatre- 
tlon of the achoola. 

1. Strongly Diaagree 

2. Largely Dlaasree 
Diaagree SoMCwhat 

4. Mixed Feelinga 

5. Agree SooMwhat 

6. Largely Agree 

7. Strongly Agree 



The ad>lniatratlon of thla 
achool dlatrict. . . 



il ...la aucceaaful In 

running the achoolH. -i— — 2 — — 3— —4—— 5-—— 6—— 7- 

B2 ...ia lude up of highly 

coMpetent individuala. -I 2 3 A 5 6 7- 

B3 ...acta reaponaibly in 

diealing with teachera. -I 2 3 * 5 6 7- 

fi4 . . .e»phaaiztta the 

developawsnt of innova- 
tive progra»a. -I- — -2— — 3— — 4— — 5— -b-™*?- 

B5 . . .pre-occupied with 
Maintaining and aup- 
porting exlating pro- 

gra»a. -1 2 3 4 5 6 7- 

H6 ...haa taken atepa to 
tighten accountability 
and perforMance atan* 
darda for teacher a, 
other employ eca and 

atudcnta. ^ -I 2 3 A 5 6 7- 

B7 ...ia actively achiev- 
ing atudent achieve- 
mtnt through program 
evaluation and reorg- 
anization. -I 2 3 4 5 6 7- 
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C, THE SCHOOL BOARD 



The third tet of ^ucttiont ha« to do with the tchool botrd 
in your district* 

!• Strongly Dittgree 
2« Largely Dittgrcc 

3. Dittgree Sowevhtt 

4. Hixcd Fcelingt 
5« Agree SoiMwhat 

. largely Agree 
• Strongly Agree 



The achool board in this j 
diatrict . . . 

CI .••ia well organiiad 
and afficienti^ 

C2 ...ia aucceaaful in 
pucauing educational 
goala. 

C3 •••haa competent mm^ 
bcra who underatand 
educational probleaa* 

Ck •••acta reaponaibly 
and in the beat inter- 
eota of the achool 
diatrict. 

C5 •••ia in cloat contact 
with a broad croaa 
aection of citixena^ 

C6 •^^•ia characterised by 
high conflict* loud 
debatea» and apliC votea 
on iMportant iaauea. -l- 

C7 •••haa been the focus 
of political oppoaition 
(including defeata of 
incuwbent board veabera 
in conteated elcctiona 
or recall electiona). -1- 



-7- 



-1 2 3-— 4 5 6 7- 



-l 2 3 4 5 6.^—7- 



.1 2 3 4 5 6 7- 



-l 2 3 4 5-v^-6 7- 



-2 3 4 5 6 7- 



-2 3 4™-5-r— 6 7- 
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C. continued— 



1. Strongly Dlaagrec 

2. Largely Diaagree 

3. Diaagree Sowewhat 

4. Hixed Feelinga 

5. Agree Scsewhat 

6. Largely Agree ' 

7. Strongly Agree 

C8 ...Mkea all important 
policy dectaiona 

openly and with ade- / 
quate input froM all 

intereated partioa. -I 2 3 4 5 6- 

C9 ...la pre*occupied with 
collective bargaining 

iaauea or problem. -I- — 2- — -3— — 4 5 — -b- 

do ...accepta as leeiti* 
Mte the righta of 
teachera to bargain 

collectively. -1 2 3 4 5 6- 

Cll ...ia aatiafied with 
the current relation- 
ahip it haa vith 

teachera. -I 2 3 4 5 6 
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Di OPINIONS ABOUT SCHOOLS 



In this section we are concerned with your own views about 
education and eK^^loyee organisations. 

1. Strongly Disagree 

2. Largely UUsgrce 

3. Disagree? Somewhat 

4. Mixed PcellngB 
Au a rule, I believe that 5. Agree Soaewhat 

the public achools 6. Largely Agree 

ahould. . . 7. Strongly Agree 

Dl ...eaphaalsc a thor- 
ough grounding In 
fundaacntal akllla. 

D2 ...aupport a broad 
rangft of soclslly and 
culturslly enriching 
activities. 

D3 . . .provide s full 
schedule of sports* 
drsiRs and other extra- 
curricular actlvltlea. 

DA . ..SBiphaalze voca- 
tional education. 

DS ... provide very high 
level acadesilc train- 
ing. 



-l 2- — 3 A 5- — 6 7- 

.1 2 3 A- — 5 6 7- 

-I 2 3 A 5 6 7- 

-l— .2— -3 A S-^ — 6 7- 

2 ^3 A S— -6 7- 
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E, ABOUT YOURSELF 

It would be helpful to know a bit about you peraonally. 
These reaponaea are optional and will be uacd for the pur« 
poaea of iitatlatical tabulationa only. 

1. Strongly Diaagrea 

2. Largely Diaagre* ^ 

3. Diaegree SosMtwhat 
A. Mixed Feelings 

5. Agree Sowevhst 

6. Lsrgely Agree 

7. Strongly Agree 

El Generslly spesking, I 
consider wyself a 
political conserva- 

tlv«. -1 2 3 4 5 6— 

E2 Generslly spesking, 
I consider myself 
favorably disposed 
towAtd Isbor unions. 



-1- 



E3'7^at is your relationship to the School district coded on 
the front cover of this questionnaire? (Plesse circle 
sU the responses thst spply.) 

g. Active in psrent-tescher 
group 

h. Member of a school site 
council or sdvisory 
coNiittee 



a. Parent of child in 
district 

b. School principal or 
sssistsnt 

c. School board member 

d. Central office 
sdnlnlstrstor 

e. Clasaroon teacher 

f. Lcsdor in teacher 
orgsnUstion 



i. An interested citizen 

J. Active in a school monit- 
oring orgsnizstion such ss 
the tsxpsyer*s sssocistion 
or the Lesgue of Women Voters 

k. Other 



O 
I 

ON 
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continued — 
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E4 Your aex (Hale) (Feiule) 

E3 Your approxlMte age (Under 30) (30<43) (46-63) (over 63) 

E6 Your ethnic background (Black) (Hispanic) (White) 
(Asian) (Other) 

E7 Your approxlMte faally Incoac (0-$13,000) ($i3-$23,000) 
($23-^50. 000) (Above $30,000) 

E8 Your occupation i 

K9 Are you a aeaber of a labor organization? (Yea) (Ho) 
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F. COMMENTS 

We would appreciate It If you would take the time to tell 
ua about any other factora that explain the lapact of 
teacher organizations In your achool dlatrlct, or help ua 
to underatand that proceas. 
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EXHIBIT IV 
Summary District Record 



District Name_ 
Enrollment 



I.D. 



trend 



Budget millions 



025Z) 
1. 



(+10-25) 
^ 2. 



(+10-10) 
3. 



(-10-25) 
4. 



0-25) 
5. 



Financial Status:. 
Super 
Union 
Board 



Crisis Troubled Under Control 

1 ■ 2 3 
^ I 2 3 

1 2 3 

Community: [urban (1 ), rural (2 ), suburban (3 
f 

Labor Percep ion: Hi. Con. Truce Some Trust Working 
Super 12-3 4 
Union 12 3 4 
Board 12 3 4 



Comfortable 
4 
4 
4 



Surplus 
5 
5 
5 



NEA (1), AFT (2), Other (3), None (4) 
; Grievances this year? 



)] [stable (1 ), unstable (2 )] 



Cooperation 
5 

5 = 
5 

Ist Year? 



Bargaining Agent: 
Percent Membership: 
Recognition Conflict: 
Strikes: number 

Board Elections: interest? [yes (1 ) , no (2 )] [successful (1 ), unsuccessful (2 )1 



None (1 ), Raucus Debate (2 ), Job Action (3 ), Strike (4 
; year of most recent ; duration of most recent 



Impact : 
Super 
Union 
Board 



harm 
1 
1 
1 



mixed-harm 
2 
2 
2 



neutral 
3 
3 
3 



mixed-help 
4 
4 
4 



help 
5 
5 
5 



don't know 
6 
6 
6 



r 




